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PREFACE 

The series of Studies of the Mycenaean Age ” 
which are comprised in this volume contain the notes 
made during the course of some years^ study of 
the Mycenman Question/’ expanded and thrown 
into a connected form. The chief problems of 
*• Myceniean '’ archeology are dealt with separately, 
but at the same time are also, as far as possible, 
connected in order to form a homogeneous study of 
the [Mvcenean Question as it stands to-day. Here 
and there it has been found impossible, when dis- 
cussing some one problem, to steer clear of trenching 
upon the domain of another ; repetition of argument 
has, howevei’, been as far as possible avoided, and it 
is ho])ed that these chapters will be of use both to 
the scientific archmological student and to the 
layman who interests himself in the most fascinating 
search which ever yet allured the seeker after for- 
gotten history — the search for the origins of Ureek 
civilization. 

It must ever be borne in mind that this search is 
still being ]»ursued amid the clouds. e are not on 
firm earth when we are dealing with things Myce- 
luean, and have still to walk warily. It must be 
remembered that all statements as to the history *' 
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of Greek civilization before the eighth century n.c., 
must needs be more or less hypothetical ; we seek to 
explain the prehistoric monuments of Greece by 
more or less probable hypotheses and theories. 
Our explanation of the development of i)rce-elassical 
Greek culture is, therefore, merely a collection of 
theories and hy] )otheses. And although the majority 
of students of the Mycenaean Question are agreed 
with regard to the greater ])art of these explanatory 
hypotheses, yet in many more or less important 
res]^ects they differ from one another, with the 
result that at ])resent the statements of any one 
author on "Mycenman" subjects must usually be 
taken as representing [)rimarily his own view^ for 
which he alone is res])Onsible ; he is not telling to the 
world a well-known story anew, but is giving his owm 
j)articular explanation of certain ])henomena w’hich 
others might very conceivably ex])iain otherwise. 

With regard to the jrlan of the book, I may remark 
that I have not considered it necessaiy to give any 
long descriptions of Mycenman palaces and tombs or 
to enter into any lengthy disquisitions on the charac- 
teristics and peculiarities of Mycenman art : I assume 
that my readers are already more or less familiar 
with the sixth volume of MM. PEi<K(rr and CiiiriEz's 
Hhiowe ih:. PArt. with S^Hr^H^AIU)T^s Epitome of 
Schliemann's works, or with the Murcno.an Affr of 
Messrs. Tsoixtas and Manatt, in Avhich the fullest 
description of the details of ilyceinean culture may 
be found. 

The term ‘'Mycemean*' I have used in its widest 
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sense, as covering the typical Cycladic ’’ deposits 
of Thera, Pb}'lakopt),' Kamarais, and the older 
settlement at Knossos, as well as the period of the 
palace of Knussos, the Mycena3-gTaves. lalysos, and 
A aphio, the “ Mycenfean period ’’ in its narrower sense. 
The term Pra)~ Mycenaean I have used only with 
reference to the primitive epoch of the cist-graves ; 
the succeeding period of transition, the Cycladic 
period of Mr. Myres, I have preferred to call ^'Proto- 
Mycenaaan/’ To apply the term ‘Mh’m-Mycemean *' 
to this transitional period seems to me to give the 
impression that the culture of the Third City of 
Phylakope differed far more from that of the IMurth 
than is really the case. 

I have endeavoured to discuss the ijuestion of the 
relations of the Myeena^ans with the East and with 
Egypt as fully as is possible within the compass of 
this book. The question of Mycenaean relations with 
Sicily, Italy, and the AA^est. I have merely referred 
to as shortly as possible. The discoveries of Signor 
Oksi and his fellow-workers in the AVe stern held are 
so recent that their results can hardly yet be fully 
discussed. 

The chronological scheme which will be found at 
the end of the book is intended merely as a rough 
guide. The dates given in it are all apj)]’Oximate, 
and many are, of course, purely hypothetical. The 
])eriod of the Aryan invasion must naturally be 
understood to cover several centuries ; perhaps 
earlier, perhaps later than the date given. 

The illustrations are, in general, intended to be 
rather helps to the better understanding of the 
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subject-matter by the layman than contributions to 
the knowledge of the subject already possessed by 
the archaeologist ; the latter will, however, I hope, 
find the illustrations to chapter vi., on Myceiue 
and Egypt/’ useful to him. In the ^‘List of Illus- 
trations ’* will be found explanatory notes appended 
to the titles of the figures, 

In conclusion, I wish to thank many friends, 
es])ecially Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge and Mr. L. W. 
IviXG, of the Egyptian and Assyrian Department, and 
Mr. H. B. AYalteks, of the Greek and Eoman 
De})artment of the British Museum, for many hints 
and suggestions, and also Dr. A. S. Mukkay, Keeper 
of the Greek and Roman Department, for his kind 
permission to publish the silver cup from Enkomi, 
Fig. 24, and the pictographic inscription, Fig. 64. 


Ffhninni 1901 . 


H. 11 . HALL. 
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THE OLDEST CIVILIZATION OE 
GREECE : 


STUDIES OF THE MYCENAEAN AGE 

I 

THE NEW CHAPTER OF GREEK HISTORY- 
ARCHEOLOGIST AND HISTORIAN 

For some years past one of the dominant objects of 
historical study in the Hellenic field has been the 
search for the origins of Greek civilization, the 
attempt to elucidate the early history of the Hellenic 
culture and of the Hellenic race. Twenty years ago 
our knowledge of Greek history could hardly be 
said to have extended much further back than the 
beginning of the seventh century B.c. ; before that 
time all seemed vague and untrustworthy, a realm of 
legend and of fairy-tale. The historian of Greece 
could go no further than the limit to which Thucy- 
dides and Herodotos could take him ; the only 
glimpse which he possessed of the earlier ages was 
afforded him by the beacon-light of Homer, which, 
however, served but to make the surrounding dark- 
ness more visible. The Homeric period seemed to be 
entirely isolated ; an impassable gap separated the 
Greece of Homer from the Greece of Herodotos ; the 
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period of time whicli had elapsed between the two 
could not be estimated with any approach to cer- 
tainty, nor could the process of the development of 
the civilization of the classical out of that of the 
Homeric period be traced with any attempt at 
accuracy. Behind Homer lay impenetrable dark- 
ness. To-day, however, the veil which hid the 
origins of Greek civilization from us has, at least 
partially, been lifted, and although much is as yet 
uncertain, the historian of Greece can at least say 
with truth that his knowledge of Greek story no 
longer ends in the seventh century ; he is now not 
only able to connect the Homeric period with the 
classical age, but his range of vision extends beyond 
Homer and brings him almost to the very beginnings 
of Greek civilization. He does not, however, owe 
this increased range of vision to himself alone ; it is 
to the spade of the archmologist, not to the pen of 
the historian, that the discovery of the origins of 
Hellas is due. Formerly the arch geologist was but 
the servant of the historian ; it was his duty merely 
to illustrate by his discoveries the materials which 
the historian drew from his ancient authorities. 
Now, however, it is to the archaeologist that the 
historian looks to give him increased knowledge, to 
supply him with facts with which he may recon- 
struct the lost history of prm-classical Greece. 

The present energy of the archgeologist in Greece 
and the modern interest in early Greek archgeology 
date from and are a consequence of the epoch-making 
discoveries of the beginning of the XIXth century 
in the domain of Egyptian and Oriental archaeology. 
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A new world was opened to us by these discoveries ; 
the horizon of our knowledge of the ancient civiliza' 
tions of the earth was widened indefinitely by them ; 
and it was not long before classical students began, 
after much doubt and incredulity, to ask themselves 
how far this new knowledge might bear upon the 
early history of the Greeks. But not all : many 
classical scholars were utterly unable to conform 
themselves to the new order of ideas. The keen 
intellect of Sir G. C. Lewis, for instance, was unable 
to grasp the meaning of the new discoveries ; he 
continued to the end of his days refusings to believe 
that anybody could read a single hieroglyph or inter- 
pret a single group of wedges. But these were excep- 
tions : others — among them Mr. Gladstone — turned 
eagerly to the new light for information, and when 
it was found that, although Herodotos's oriental 
history might be to a great extent confirmed by the 
Inscription of Behistun and other early trophies of 
cuneiform study, yet his history of Egypt was so 
legendary and unreliable as to be of little use to 
anybody but the folklorist, the results of Egypto- 
logical study were utilized by them for the pur- 
pose of further elucidating the Homeric question. ‘ 
Although the Homeric poems were still regarded in 
England as the work of a single hand, yet they were 
now studied not merely in order to ‘‘properly base 
ovv or to trace the pedigree of the digamma, but 
to glean knowledge of that heroic age of which 
‘‘Homer” sang, and to seek out through him the 
secret of the origins of Hellas. 

1 Gladstone, Jiu'e/ttifs JIundiy p. 144 ; and elsewhere. 
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It was in tlie early sixties that De Eoiige trans- 
lated the inscriptions of Merenptah and Eameses III. 
(b.c. 1250-1150). which record the two great in- 
vasions of Egypt by the piratical hordes of the 
Mediterranean and their successive defeats at 
Piarisheps and off the coast of Palestine, and 
announced to the world that Achaians, Danaans, 
Pelasgians, Teukrians, and Dardanians had formed 
part of the invading hosts. The question of the 
correctness of his identifications will be discussed 
later ; at the time many w^ere incredulous, many 
hailed his announcement with sanguine interest and 
anticipation. It was evident that the Homeric period 
^vas a time of storm and stress, of wars and wander- 
ings ; and the picture of the Homeric Greeks warring 
with Asia Minor and adventuring far voyages to 
Egypt and to the West, as if already disturbed and 
displaced by the pressure of the Dorians from the 
Horth, certainly tallied well with the indications 
given by the Egyptian records of occasional visits 
from the piratical ships of the wandering clansmen 
of the "’\evy Green” Sea, coming sometimes as 
single spies, sometimes in battalions, sometimes to 
settle in the islands and marshes of the Delta, more 
often to burn, to slay, and to enslave. And did not 
the legends of Hellas tell of Egyptian and Oriental 
settlers in Greece itself : of Inachos and Danaos in 
Argolis, of Kekrops in Athens, of Kadmos, the 
man from the East,” in Boeotian Thebes? Whence 
did this last name come to Greece if not from 
Egypt Thothmes III. made Cyprus tributary — 
why not also more westerly islands and coasts ? 
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Such considerations as these prompted Mr. Glad- 
stone — relying on such interpretations of Thoth' 
mes III.*s famous ‘'Hymn to Amen’’ at Karnak* 
as that given by Lenormant — to conjure iij) for 
us a Homeric Greece which had been conquered 
long before the days of Agamemnon by Thot li- 
mes IIT.j and had thereafter been ruled by Egyptian 
vicegerents of the Theban Pharaohs, who, as depo- 
sitaries ot‘ the wisdom of the Egyptians, dispensed 
the civilization of the Black Laud to their eager 
subjects, and became the founders of most of the 
jirincely houses of Greece.'- Few found themselves 
able to follow Lenormant and Gladstone : all that 
could be admitted was that, since at a time not 
long anterior to the '* Homeric period ” Egyptian con- 
quest had reached ( Cyprus and the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, and wandering seafarers — quite possibly 
and very probably Greeks — had reached Egypt, an 
actual connection between Greece and Egypt might 
quite possibly have existed at tliat time, but that 
tangible proof of any Egyptian influence upon early 
Greek civilization at that epoch did not exij^t. 

So stood the matter when Schliemann. great in faitn 
and in works, excavated Troy, Mycena?. and Thy ns, 
thus applying a method of investigation already suc- 
cessful in Egypt and Assyria to Greece. His startliug 
discoveries compelled classical scholars once again to 
abandon preconceived notions and to revise their 
ideas anew. Had we at last reached the age of 

^ (It^ 1 ‘ i, pp. 3^^* 3^7- 

- GladSTOXE, Homer (Literature Primers, eel. by J. R. 
Gkeex), p. 49. 
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Homer ? Schliemann believed that he had dis- 
interred the actual heroes o£ the Trojan War ; in the 
bones which he dug out of the graves in the 
akropolis of Mycen^ he saw the actual remains of 
Agamemnon, of Klytaimnestra, and of Aigisthos, in 
their golden masks the actual presentments of those 
whose deeds and woes Homer and Sophokles had 
sung. But criticism soon dismissed this idea from 
all minds except that of the discoverer. The fact 
that the Homeric Greeks burned the bodies of their 
dead to ashes upon a pyre, and did not mummify 
them as vSchliemann’s ^lycenmans did, was suflS,cient 
to show some difference between them and the 
^[ycenmans and the conviction that the culture 
of which Schliemann had discovered the remains 
was not that of the Homeric time, though it 
was evidently connected with it, gradually gained 
ground. Was it, then, earlier or later? At first 
this was difficult to decide : so much had been 
discovered which was foreign to the archgeologist 
who had been trained in the school of classical 
Hellas, so much was entirely new and strange,- that 
the task of deciding the relation of the newly- 
discovered culture to the civilizations of the Homeric 
and classical periods was one of great difficulty. To 
place the Mycenman remains anywhere within the 
classical period was impossible ; it was, however, 
suggested that they might possibly date from the 

^ Though in reality not so great a diiference as it has often 
been held to show. 

- So new and strange that one archaeologist considered the 
remains to be those of warriors of the Avars and Heruli, buried 
with their own property and the spoil of Greek cities. 
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Byzantine age, a suggestion made only to be con- 
clusively refuted. Thus only two possible sup- 
positions remained : the antiquities of Mycenm must 
have dated either to the period of transition between 
the age of Homer and the classical time, or must 
have been prior to the Homeric peidod altogether. 
The simple fact that iron was almost totally absent 



from the Mycenceau tombs was enough to show the 
impossibility of the first supposition ; the second 
alone remained, and was accepted by the majority. 
Various pieces of evidence seemed to render this view 
probable — some Egyptian objects which bore 
the names of Egyptian monarchs of the XVIII th 
Dynasty seemed to date the Mycenaean remains to 
the fifteenth century b.C. The importance of this 
evidence was naturally insisted upon more em- 
phatically when similar objects were discovered in 
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the tombs of lalysos in Ehodes. which were obvi- 
ously contemporary with the tombs and town of 
Mycena?. Then men bethought themselves of the 
ancient kingdom of the ‘‘ fortium ante Agamem- 
nona.*' of the domination of the Perseids and 
Pelopids ov^er Mycenm and many isles, wEich to 
Homer w^as already legendary, "^t was not long 
before the supposition that the M^xen^ean culture — 
which^ as soon became apparent, extended over the 
greater part of the Hellenic world — was that of the 
old Achaians, and that the civilization of the Homeric 
period was but a degenerate descendant of this^ 
became generally accepted; and although a certain 
number of dissident critics protest against it from 
various points of view, yet this theory undoubtedly 
still holds the field, because it best explains the 
facts. A working hypothesis having thus been found 
to explain the discoveries of Schliemann and his 
successors, the question arose : How far can the 
origins of this highly developed '• Hycenman cul- 
ture be traced back ? Attention ^Yas now directed 
to many products of a rude and undeveloped art, 
found on many sites in Greece, which existed in the 
various museums ; these seemed in many respects 
to foreshadow the artistic triumphs of the Alycenman 
period. That these objects were not only primitive 
in form, but also primitive in date, was shown by 
the discoveries of Bent and Dtimmler in the 
Cyclades and in Cyprus^, where were excavated a 
series of early graves analogous to the numberless 
primitive tombs of other parts of Europe, in which 
lay the skeletons of their owners surrounded 
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by their primitive weapons of copper and of 
Slone, and the rough pottery vessels of the type 
already known, and considered to be of pra^- 
Mycenaan date.* These discoveries connected them- 
selves at once, on 
the one hand, with 
the early cities ’’ of 
Troy which >Schlie- 
mannhad excavated,, 
and, on the other, 
with the scanty 

traces of human 

habitation which 
had been found by 
Fouque underneath 
the volcanic tufa of 
the island of Thera.- 
Schlieinann, believ- I 
ing his I\Iycenman 
discoveries to be 
the remains of the 

Jub. 2 \ .Ivc {Trpoxoi;^ ) 

civilization of golden ,, tnp]./bud} . ,< \vprus / 

Mycen:e as it was 

in the daj^s of Agamemnon,, and liis burnt city 
01 Troy to have been the very citadel of Priam, 
considered the Mycenasaii and early Trojan stages of 
culture to have been contemporaneous. This con- 
clusion was for some time tacitly accepted. But, 
as Professor Mahahy has well pointed out,->‘ it was 
really from the first evident that this could not be. 

^ V. JfObt, p. 25. " *'• P. 25. 

MahaFFV, of ^ h'€ih CtcilhafiOHj p. 26. 
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The weapons and pottery of the second city of Troy 
were in no sense on the same level of development as 
those of Mycenae : not only were they absolutely 
different from these, but they were far more primi- 
tive in appearance and in fabric. The copper 
weapons and rude black pots from the Burnt City 
could in no way be compared with the splendid 
inlaid bronze swords and delicate vases from Mycenee. 
It seemed at least probable that the Trojan culture 
was much earlier than that of Mycenm. But could 
not the Trojan culture, though so much ruder and 
less developed than that of Mycena^. still have been 
contemporaneous with it? If the Burnt City was 
Homer's Troy, and the akropolis-graves of Mycenm 
were those of Homer's heroes, the remains from both 
Troy and Mycenm should have been the same in 
character : in the Homeric poems there is no dis- 
tinction apparent between the civilization of Troy 
and that of ^lycenae ; they are identical. Also, since 
the Mycenaean culture was spread over the whole of 
the ^Egean basin, it would naturally have been 
expected that, if the second Trojan city and the 
Mycenman graves were contemporary, Mycenman 
objects would have been found among the relics of 
Troy, and Trojan objects at Mycena?. This evidence 
of contemporaneousness was not forthcoming- The 
conclusion that the Bmmt City was not Homer’s 
Troy, but a settlement of far earlier date than this, 
was inevitable. And since the Mycenman culture 
itself had been shown to be to all appearance 
pre-Homeric, this date was evidently very early 
indeed. Absolute confirmation of this conclusion 
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was supplied in 1892-3 by Professor Dorpfeld's 
discovery that Schlieniann s Sixth City was the true 


Mycenaean settle- 
ment of Troy, 
which was thus 
evidently much 
later in date than 
the Burnt City. 
And this again 
was contirmed by 
the evidence of 
the superimposed 
settlements on 
the akropolis of 
Athens, where 
the stratum cor-* 
responding to the 
Second Trojan 
City lay entirely 
beneath the My- 
(iensean stratum. 
The true posi- 
tion of the early 
Trojan settle- 
ments was now 
evident : they 

were “ prae-My- 



FrCx. 3. — Pras-MyceiK^an Wise (^rpoxovs) 


cena^an/ and, as 
the character of 


of black \\arc; hand-made, ^Troy 
Second City. ) 


their remains shows, were roughly contemporaneous 
with the similar relics discovered in the Cyclades and 


in Cyprus ; while the Theraean remains seemed to 
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represent a period of transition from the primitive 
stage of culture in the ^gean basin to the fully 
developed ^[ycena^an stage. 

It no^v did not seem impossible to trace back the 
pne- Mycenaean stage of early Greek culture to its 
beginnings. Some clue to these was given by the 
First City of Troy? the earliest settlement on the 
Athenian akropolis. and other extremely primitive 
settlements, the inhabitants of which were apparently 
just emerging from the Stone Age into that of Metal. 
Traces of human habitation at a still earlier period 
are not wanting in GreecOj but their date remained 
and still remains uncertain, and if the semi-barbaric 
culture ot‘ the prm-Mycenman period was developed 
out of this Aeolithic barbarism, and was not im- 
ported from elsewhere, the steps by which the 
transition was carried out were not and are not yet 
fully apparent to us. So that we can with justice 
regard the earliest settlements of Troy and Athens 
as representing the beginnings of civilization in 
Greece. 

Such, then, were the rough results of Schlieinann's 
application to Greece of the method of archmological 
investigation which had proved so successful in Egypt 
and in Assyria. The working hypothesis which Avas 
devised to explain these results, although it may not 
fulfil all the conditions of the problem and satisfy 
everybody, has yet explained much which would 
otherwise be inexplicable and has satisfied the great 
majority of those wdio have intei’ested themselves in 
the subject. The various parts of the hypothesis, 
as will become more apparent later, certainly fit 
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in very well with each other and with Greek 
tradition. 

Many objections to it have been made, and much 
cause has been given for objection by some of the 
more ardent protagonists of this theory, who Lave 
damaged their cause by trying to prove too much. 
When the average student of Greek history is suddenly 
informed that the pr£e-M}'cen8ean culture is closely 
connected with if not actually derived from the bar- 
baric culture of the pre-dynastic Egyptians, and that 
it therefore dates back to somewhere about 5000 B.C., 
he is apt to refuse adherence not only to the announce- 
ment in question but also to many other archaeological 
propositions and theories bearing on the early history 
of Greece and the early relations between Greece and 
the East, which are in reality worthy of his most 
serious attention. 

But objections more important than these may be 
and have been made against the usual hypothesis on 
grounds which may be said to seriously affect the 
claim of the a.rchteologist to be a trustworthy recon- 
structor of forgotten history. Dove la storia e 
muta, parlano le tombe." But how far can the 
results of excavation be trusted ? It is far too often 
assumed that anything found at a low level is neces- 
sarily early, and that anything primitive is necessarily 
prehistoric, while the argument from analogy is often 
pressed too hard : anything which in any way 
resembles something else, whether in sha^De or in 
pattern or what not, is immediately set down as 
being an imitation of or a derivative of that some- 
thing else. Sometimes a very slight error may 
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absolutely vitiate an arcliiBological argument drawn 
from the results of some excavation. Often the 
evidence may be complete, clear, and convincing; 
yet, again, at other times it may conflict with itself 
and with all the other known evidence. Especially 
must the Oriental evidence bearing on the Mycen^an 
question be carefully examined : great care must 
always be exercised in dealing with objects found in 
Egyptian tombs and in excavations in Egyptian town 
ruins. In Egypt, as tomb-room grew scarce, bodies 
were in later days often buried in early tombs. Some- 
times the original occupant was summarily ejected, 
only a few scraps of his funeral furniture being left; 
at other times he remained with his belongings, 
mixed up with the mummies and relics of the later 
intruders. When the objects found in an Egyptian 
tomb of the Xllth Dynasty are all Egyptian, it is 
possible to distinguish to a great extent by the 
criterion of style between the Xllth Dynasty objects 
and those, if there are any, which are of later date ; 
but when non-Egyptian objects which, for example, 
perhaps belong apparently to the prie-Mycenman 
Greek art of the Islands, are found in a Xllth 
Dvnasty tomb or house-ruin, we have little to assure 
us that they were placed there at the time of the 
Xllth Dynasty. Yet the occurrence of prm-Myce- 
nman objects with Xllth Dynasty remains at Kahun, 
in Eoypt, is unhesitatingly considered to prove the 
Xllth Dynasty date of these objects^ Absolute 

1 In such a case the cumulative evidence must be taken into 
account. In this particular case, though the particular evidence 
from Kahun is bad, the cumulative evidence shows that the prm- 
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certainty that a tomb has iie\^er been disturbed since 
its first occupant was laid to rest in it is very diflScnlt 
to obtain, and, even when the greatest certainty is 
maintained by the most systematic explorers as to 
the undisturbed state of a tomb, doubts may occa- 
sionally arise as to whether certain objects found in 
it can really date to the period which is claimed for 
them. Again, in excavations small objects can con- 
stantly slip down from higher levels to lower. It is 
certain that the major it i/ of objects which are found 
at the lowest level of an excavation date to the 
earliest period at which the site was inhabited, but 
not all are necessarily of such an early date. And 
in an Early Iron Age grave at Hallstatt Sir John 
Evans found an Austrian coin of the year 1826!^ 
An interesting example of conflicting evidence from 
Egypt may be given here. When Professor Petrie 
discovered his New Pace ’’ at Balias and Tukh the 
evidence for the date which he assigned to it — 
midway between the Vllth and Xlth Dynasties 
(i.e,, about 3000 B.C.) — seemed clear enough. Very 
soon, however, M. de Morgan^ showed that the 
remains of this race must be in reality pr^-dynastic, 
dating certainly many centuries before 4000 B.C. 
This conclusion has since been confirmed by the 
further discoveries made by other investigators.^ 

Mjcenasan culture was contemporary with the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom, and so probably with the Xlltb Dynasty. 

1 Ancient Bronze Jmjjlemeats of Great Britain^ p. 25. 

- Les Origines de VEgyj)te (Paris, 1S96-7) 

» Quibell, El Kah, p. ii ; Amelixeatj, Led FouilUs d'Ahijdos 
(Paris, 1895-6), &c. ; Petrie, Royal Tombs of the First Bynasty 
(London, 1900). The discovery of the archaic antiquities of 
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Now, this instance is enough to give us pause: 
other similar misconceptions, founded upon evidence 
to all appearance absolutely convincing, are not 
impossible. Cyprus is a small country, and had in 
ancient times a large population; tombs were there- 
fore constantly re-used, and the result is that the 
archaeological evidence from Cyprus is conflicting : 
objects of different ages are often found together 
in the same tomb. Nor, turning to Greece, is the 
evidence of Greek excavation always as simple and 
convincing as it looks. It has been usual to regard 
all the contents of the akropolis-graves at Mycenae as 
dating more or less to the same period. But some of 
the objects from certain of these graves can be 
shown, if we are not to throw aside all that we have 
learnt of the development of early Greek art, to be 
of far later date than others : some objects of 
orientalizing character from Mycena? obviously 
belong to the eighth and seventh centuries n.c.. while 
others as obviously do not belong to this time, but 
are far earlier. Again, the so-called Treasure of 
Priam,” found at Troy, was supposed by Schliemann 
to have belonged to the second or prm-Mycenaean 
city, which he believed to be the Ilios of the Iliad. 
But the character of the workmanship of some of 
the magnificent golden pins and bracelets from the 
Second City shows us that it is improbable that they 


the First Dynasty has put the ‘‘New Race’’ antiquities into 
their proper chronological place, before the coming of the 
“ Dynastic Egyptians who amalgamated with the previous 
inhabitants and founded the Egyptian kingdom. With this 
settlement of the question Professor Petrie now agrees. 
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can date back to the semi-barbarous age of the 
Second City : they have all the appearance of belong- 
ing to the later period of IMyceneean art, and need 
date no further back than about 1000 B.c. Here, 
then, is an evident error of 
the excavator : these pins and 
bracelets, and probably the 
Treasure of Priam/’ must 
in reality have belonged to 
the Sixth, not to the Second 
Again, in the course 
of his explorations in the 
Cyclades, Diimmler found 
in the neighbourhood of 
a primitive •* cist-grave ” of 
the pne-Mycemeaii epoch 
a bronze hlmla.^ To sup- 
pose that this fibula is of 
pne - ^[ycenman date, as 
Diimmler apparently did, is 
simply to contradict all that 
we know of the develop- Ki<; 4— MscenaMU (}nld 
meiit of the Age of Metal 

*“ . rro\. 

in Europe. The conclusion 

is obvious : the supposed level or position at which 
an object has been found is not always a safe clue 
to its date ; and not even in Greece, where in all 
probability tombs were not often re-used, can it be 
said with certainty that all the objects found together 
in a tomb are of the same date or were all put there 
together at the same period. Subject, however, to 
^ /•. p. 25. 
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these reservations, the general evidence of excava- 
tion can be accepted, especially when the excavators 
are such past-masters of their art as Professor Dorp- 
feld or Professor Petrie. To say that all the results 
of excavation are valueless because a few of them 
have been inconclusive or self -contradictory, because 
some mistakes have l}een made with regard to them, 
or because impossible theories have been built upon 
them, would be absurd. 

It has been necessary to thus discuss the vices as 
well as the virtues of archaeological evidence, because 
of late there has grown up an increasing tendency 
to regard the hypotheses of the archmologist as 
necessarily inspired, to regard him as the exponent 
of an exact science, which he is not. Excavations 
may be carried on in a scientific manner, but archm- 
ology is not a science. Archmological science'* is 
merely a branch of knowledge which is now sufii- 
ciently advanced to he able to frame more or less 
probable hypotheses with regard to the remains of 
the handiwork of ancient peoples which its expert 
excavators and explorers have discovered. Absolute 
certainty in these matters is only possible where a 
continuous literary tradition has always existed : 
the modern study of European and American 
prehistoric archaeology, for instance, which has no 
literary tradition by its side, must always remain 
largely guesswork. The main scheme of the history 
of ancient Egypt is now a certainty, not a mere 
hypothesis ; but it is very doubtful if it would 
ever have become a certainty if its construction 
had depended entirely on the archaeologists. The 
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complete skeleton of the scheme was provided by 
the continuous literary tradition preserved by the 
Egyptian priest Manetho ; this has been clothed 
with flesh by the archaeologists^ and in the course 
of this process it has become clear that in the 
main Manetho had articulated his skeleton correctly. 
But in the case of European and American prehistoric 
archaeology there exist no skeletons to be clothed, 
and in the case of early Greek archeology the 
skeleton, though it exists, is but an unsatisfactory 
specimen, from which many of the niost important 
bones are missing, while others are evidently mis- 
placed, so that the task of clothing it with flesh is a 
very dilEcalt and a very uncertain one. 

The limitations of the archmological method as 
applied to early Greece must always be kept in view ; 
in Greece we can never hope to derive from archaeo- 
logical discovery the same certain historical know- 
ledge which we have derived from it in the case of 
Egypt and Assyria : in dealing with the remains of 
prehistoric Greece we have no contemporary inscribed 
monument s, no chronicles or letters to guide us.^ But 
on the other hand we know the ground better ; we 
can separate with greater certainty the probable 
from the improbable ; and, by combining the indi- 
cations of Hellenic tradition with the results of 
excavation, we may fairly hope to eventually gain a 

^ From Crete we now have a number of clay hieroglyphed 
tablets, as well as “pictographed” sealstones, discovered by 
Mr. A. J. Evans, but we cannot yet read them, nor is there 
any prospect at present that we shall ever be able to read 
them ; Kluge’S attempt {Die Schrift dev 21y7cenier, Cothen, 1897) 
is a failure. 
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general knowledge of the history of primitive Greece. 
One fact at least, and that one of capital importance, 
we have learnt from the discoveries of the archae- 


ologists. and that is that it is impossible to regard 
Greek civilization as a thing .svJ generh, an isolated 
phenomenon which sprang from the brain of the 
I Hellene complete in itself, like Athene from the 


j brain of Zeus; we have learnt that Hellenic civili- 
I zatiou did not develop itself entirely l)y itself and 
: through itself but was from the beginning connected 


I not only with the older civilizations of the Xile 


* Valley and Mesopotamia, but also with the kindred 
‘ culture of Italy and with the early Bronze Age 
■ culture of Central Europe — that even in its begin- 
nings it both intluenced them and was influenced by 
^ them in various ways. Greece is of all countries 
the most un suited to the isolated development of an 
' a])Soiutely self-contained culture : the Hfgean was 
I the natural meeting-place of the civilizations of 
Europe and of Asia. 

The archmologist, then, can never provide the 
historian with an absolutely certain history of the 
early days of Greek civilization } he can only provide 
him with a more or less satisfactory working hypo- 
thesis. towards the framing of which the historian 
must himself lend his aid, in order to correct certain 
imperfections which might otheiuvise be noticeable in 
it. Much of the evidence which wdll go towards the 
framing of this hypothesis is of such a character 
that it would not hold good in any court of law ; 
many small pieces of evidence which to a lawyer 
would seem worthless have in the eyes of the archm- 
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ologist and the historian great value when brought 
into connection with other similar pieces of evidence ; 
the value of citmulativc evidence in archaeological 
study can never be ignored ; though the individual 
links may be weak, the chain itself may be strong. 
Also that perception of the probable which often 
enables the historian to judge aright when legal 
evidence is wanting, must sometimes be brought into 
play in order to bridge over gaps in the evidence. 
This necessity must, however, never be allowed to 
serve as an excuse for an indulgence in mere vain 
imaginings. 

We can now proceed to sketch the main outlines of 
the hypothesis which is more or less generally 
accepted at the present day, modified according to 
the evidence of the latest discoveries, r.g, those in 
Cyprus and Crete. 



II 

THE HYPOTHESIS 

When all the conditious of a problem are more or 
less doubtful, only a doubtful hypothesis can be 
devised to solve it. The doubttul and provisional 
character of the generally accepted Mycenaean 
hypothesis must not be forgotten. A few years ago 
the most distinguished of modern Greek archaeolo- 
gists, Professor Tsoiintas, published his conception 
of the prehistoric civilization of Greece under the title 
MuKijvaf Kcil Mu/cijvaToc HoXiTKTjbLo^, Last year an 
edition of this book, much enlarged, and to a great 
extent recast, was published in an English dress by 
an American scholar, Mr. Manatt. The Mycenceirn 
Age of Messrs. Tsountas and Manatt is as it stands 
without doubt the most complete account of 
Mycena?an antiquities which exists ; but it is 
somewhat marred by the fact that the hypothetical 
nature of much of its subject-matter is to a large 
extent ignored ; generally speaking, the current 
!Mycena?an hypothesis is stated as an account of 
historical facts. Even the improbable theory of 
Professor Tsountas, according to which the early 
inhabitants of Greece were divided into a hut- 
dwelling race and a lake-dwelling race, which were 
the Achaians and the Danaans, and which gave 
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the Perseid and Pelopid royal houses to MycenjB,^ 
is hardly stated with sufficient caution. Before 
proceeding to sketch the generally accepted ex- 
planation of Myceniean ’’ antiquities, it is desir- 
able that its hypothetical nature should be fully 
emphasized. 

The earliest trace of at least comparatively 
•• civilized human settlement as yet discovered 
within the territory of the 
later Hellenic civilization 
has been found in the 
lowest strata of the mound 
of Hissarlib, the site of 
Troy. The Trojans of the 
first city at Hissarlik were 
just on the border between 
the Age of Stone and the 
Aere of Metal, in the same 
state of civilization as the 
people who were buried Fig 5 — -Pi'ce-M vcenjean black 
iu the graves of Kemedello 
ill Italy.' and the hall- 

graves '' of Northern Europe.-' They still used 
implements of stone, but the use of copper was 
already known to them. Their pottery was of the 
most primitive description. Deposits of this early 
period have also been found at Athens^ and others 
of similar age appear to have been found else- 

^ Tsou^TAS-Manatt, TJte Miiu'iurAtn Age, pp. 250 i¥. 343 ft'. 

- Naue, Broaxe::t>t ht Ohtrhagern, p. 69, n. 

^ Moxtelius, Orkaten och Euro^a (Antiqv. lidskr. for Sveiige, 
xiii.), p. 209. 
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where in Greece.^ Later, in the second and third 
cities of Hissarlik. we find that the knowledge of 
copper- working had progressed ; spearheads, arrow- 
heads, celtSj and daggers of copper were used, but the 
two former were tanged in the p]*imitive manner, not 
socketed ; heie also bronze makes its first appearance 
in the H]gean countries. The j^ottery has progressed : 
vague attempts to imitate animal and human forms are 



Fig. 6 — Siphnuin Stont Box in form of a niodt*! dwtllini^ ; 
prm-M) coiut'an period. { ) 


found among the vases. The ruins of the town walls 
and gates and of the chief's house exhibit a knowledge 
of building which seems almost in advance of the 
general character of this primitive culture, as it is 
revealed to us by its pottery, weapons, and graves. In 
many of the rEgean Islands e find numerous traces 
of a stage of culture which was practically the same 

^ A full liftt of these most primitive settlements is given bv 
Mykes, “Early Man in the Eastern Mediterranean*’ {^Science 
V. (1896). p. 343). 
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as, though perhaps in some respects more primitive 
than, that of the early '' cities of Troy. The graves 
of these islanders are plain cist-graves constructed 
of marble slabs, excavated but a few feet deep in the 
surface soil ; their occupants were buried, not burnt, 
and their skeletons are often found in that cramped 
«and huddled position which seems characteristic of 
many primitive races. The weapons which were 
buried with them are mostly of copper, and are con- 
fined to daggers and tanged spearheads, swords being 


as yet unknown.^ 
Stone knives were 
still in use, the 
obsidian of the 
islands being well 
adapted for manu- 
facture of knives 
and arrowheads. 
Other metal objects 
besides weapons are 
rare ; the bronze 



fibula mentioned by model dwellmi;; pu'e-MycenctMn period. 

D i (Ainors^os. ) 

ummler- obvi- ^ ^ 


ously cannot, as we have previously remarked, date 
to this period. Characteristic of this age are the 
female images of barbaric style, sculptured chietly 


^ The inlaid swordblade from Thera, figured on p. 235 of 
Tsocktas-jManatt, The MiiLenccua Aye, obviously belongs to 
the fully developed period of Mycemean civilization. Swords 
from Amorgos are mentioned by Tsouxtas-Manatt, ib. p. 265, 
but apparently only the typical Amorgan daggers are meant. 
On the island graves generally see DCmmlee, Ath, Mltth. xi., 
1886 : Bext, H , S , V. p. 47 * 

- Loc, clt. p. 23. For silver objects rj. Bent, loi\ dt, p. 53. 
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ia Parian marble (Fig- 38), and the two models 
of dwellings, one being of Siphnian stone, which 
were found in Melos and Amorgos respectively, and 
are figured above (Figs. 6, 7). Objects of ivor}- were 
not unknown, a fact which presupposes connection 
with the East. The primitive designs of some of the 
vases resemble the ornamentation of the pottery of the 

early Bronze Age in Central 

Europe, while the forms of 
others foreshadow the grace- 
ful shapes of the Mycena?an 

& vases. A number of tombs. 

containing the same class 
of antiquities (with pecu- 
liar variations) and also 
belonging to the Copper 
Age, have been found also 
-- in Cyprus.^ The earliest 
development of this priini- 

Fig. 8.->Red ware Vase ^^lth tive Culture appears to be 
incised design, from Cyprus : .1 . i? i 1 

pra=-M>cen.eanpenod ^hat of the .Egeaii islands, 

the latest that of Cypi’us. 
Isolated remains of this age have also been found on 
the Greek mainland at Athens, Eleu&is, Delphi, and 
Sparta,- and at Tiryns and elsewhere there .were 
certainly pra^-Mv cenman settlements ; a similar cul- 
ture existed in Italy, and the same kind of primitive 




Fig. 8. — Red ware Vase ^^lth 
incised design, from Cyprus; 
prce-M\ cen..ean period 


^ E.(j, at Hagia Paraskeve and Kalopsicla. (Dummlek, he. 
(At. p. 210 ff ; Mykes, J. II. > 3 . xvii. p. 134 ft.) 

“ Tsouxtas-Manatt, Dummler, he. (it. 

•' The near relation of this Island culture to the early Italian 
civilization, of which remains have been found at Monte Albano, 
Sesto Calende, and elsewhere in Italy, is clear, especially in the 
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pottery is also found in Asia iJinorT This is then 
the primitive ‘"Copper Age culture of the Eastern 
Mediterranean basin, which developed immediately 
out of the culture of the Neolithic period, “ 

Apparently overlapping the later stages of this 
primitive culture in the ^gean 
comes the first appearance of the 
Mycenaean ” period of the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization, in the 
island of Thera. ^ Here, instead of 
the roughly-incised or overlaid 
patterns of the earlier time, we find 
on the vases paintal floral and other designs in matt 
colour {see note to Fig. 9 in the List of Illustrations) 
which foreshadow the designs of the later I\Iycen£ean 
period ; fresco-painting is known, and from the other 
remains it is evident that a level of civilization much 
higher than that of the •" cist-grave '* people has been 
reached. This "" proto-Mycern'ean ’’ stage of culture 
is not confined to the Therman town which was over- 
thrown by the great eruption which blew the isle 

domain of pottery, the forms of which greatly resemble those of 
the early vases from the ^Egean and Cyprus. A clay model of a 
hut from Monte Albano, now in the British Museum, may be 
compared with the stone models of huts from Melos and 
Amorgos, mentioned above, {ff. Murray, JlamUiOol: to GrteJ^ 
Archo'olofjif pp. II, 13.') 

^ Cf. Crowfoot, /. H. S, xix. p. 4S If. 

- For a full description and discussion of the pne-Myceniean 
antiquities of Greece r. Blinkenrerg, Pro iniikenisl'e Ol(lf<a<jtr : 
Bldrag til studiet af GrfG'enhtads cddste hdtur (Aarb^)ger af det 
Kgl. Nord. Oldskrift >Selsk., 1S96). He appends a complete list of 
prse-Mycenman sites in the Higean basin. 

^ On the connection of the Thersean culture with that of 
Mycenae t/. F CRT WANGLEE-LoscHCKEjJ/^Z e/i /.sc/it Fi/i'e^up. 18 ff. 



Fig 9 — Proto-My- 
cencean Vase, from 
Thera. 
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Xallistr ** into the arid fragments which are now 
known as Santorin and Therasia ; traces of it have 
also been found in Melos and other islands of the 
CyclaclesT at Ivamarais- and Knossos '^ in Crete, and 
apparently also at Kahun in Egypt, perhaps asso- 
ciated with Egyptian remains of Xllth Dynasty date.*^ 
During the ••Mycenman’’ age proper we seem 
to find everywhere in the Creek world widespread 
traces of a highly developed Bronze Age culture 
which appears to radiate from Crete. Aig'olis, and 
Phthiotis over the ^Egean and Ionian Seas as far 
east as Cyprus and as far west as Sicily. This cul- 
ture is not, as was the primitive civilization, which 
in the Creek lands \re call prm-^lycenican, spread 
over the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean area. 
It is a local development peculiar to Greece. 

The art of this period was strongly developed, 
especially in the directions of gold- and bronze- 
working (the primitive Age of Copper has been left 
behind), of gem -cutting, vase-painting with varnish 
or glaze (F'n rt'l : <-j\ notes to Figs, i and 9 

in the List of Illustrations), and fresco-painting; 
sculpture still remained in a more primitive con- 

1 Mr. J. L. Mykes p. 201 n. ij mentions se'eial islands as 
seats of the proto-Mycenajan culture, which he calls “ Cycladic.” 
At Phyl.ikope in Melos has been discovered a continuous seiies 
of pne-M} centean, [)roto-M5cen[ean. and fulh -developed Myce- 
naean set tlements ; and in the Third or Proto-Mycenfean town 
was found a remarkable fiesco, representing flying-fish as well as 
any Egyptian fresco-painter of the time could have represented 
them JJrit, -S'// 1897-8.1 

- MyreS, . *W. .w. p. 351 11 . 

Hogarth, Ann. Jlrit. />rh Ath. 1899-1900, p. /off. 

’ Petrie, IJlahun, Kaltna, ami iTiirob^ p. 9 if, pi. j. 
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dition. The art of building had been carried to a 
high pitch of development, as is shown by the 
mighty ruins of the i\Iycena?an palace-fortresses and 



Fio. 10 — Vlyceiufan Ooldcn Cup, froin M\ cuiuf, (Thu lion’s 
huad is la^yptian 111 style. ) 


the wonderful or bee-hive tombs. ' Hardly 

any trace of iron has been found among remains of 
this date, and it seems that the ^[ycemeans lived in 
what might be called the ]\Iiddle Bronze Age : none 
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of the elaborate pins, fibulae, and weapons which are 
so characteristic of the later Bronze Age in the North 
have been discovered in their graves or houses ; the 
only Mycenaean fibulae known are of very simple form 
and were found with remains of the later Mycenaean 
period.^ Iron apparently came to the Mycenaeans at 
X an earlier period than it did to the Northerners, and 
cut short the career of the Bronze Age in Greece 
before it had had time to reach the stage of elabora- 



Fig. II. — Golden Griffin, from Mycenae. |The design is of 
purely Egyptian origin.) 

tion which is revealed to us in Bavaria and Scandi- 
navia. Objects of Mycenaean art were exported to 
Egypt, and apparently also found a ready market in 
Central Europe and in Italy. From this it would 
appear that commerce was already fully developed 
in the Eastern Mediterranean countries at this period. 
A comparison of early Hellenic legends would seem 
to point to the Achaian Greeks, whose chief rulers 
lived in golden Mycenae,’’ as the possessors and 
extenders of this stage of early Hellenic culture, but, 
as we shall see, this conclusion has been energetically 
combated, and certainly needs modification. 

A cursory inspection of the antiquities discovered 
by Schliemann at Mycenae will suffice to show us 

1 Tsountas suggests [loc, cit. p. 359) that the fibula was first 
invented in Mycenaean Greece, This seems quite possible. 
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that during the Mycen^an age Oriental influence 
had already begun to work in Greece ; in the shaft- 
graves of the akropolis have been found gold and 
ivory ornaments which vividly recall the East, or, to 
be more precise, Cyprus and Phoenicia, and even 



^ ^i***^' '' ) ' T-= /c M 

' wk-wmm Tiih 



Fig 12 — Golden PKique, with spiral de^sign, from M}cence. 

[C/. metal-work of Central and Nortliern European 
Bronze -\ge. ) 

Egypt^(Fig. ii). But there are also other objects 
from these same graves which remind us more of 
the North and West than of the East: the gold 
plaques with designs which recall the favourite 
designs of the Central European Bronze Age may 
^ TSOU^'TASAIAI^ATT, Figs. 3S-40, 72» 82, etc. 
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be instanced^ thus obvious that 

the Mycena}aus owed much to the East aud strongly 
iutlLienced the Bronze Age culture of Central and 
Northern Europe, the beginnings of which were, 
according to some archieologists, contemporary with 
the i\[ycenaun period.- 

Many have tried to derive the whole of the Myce- 
naean culture from the East, making it Lydian, Karian, 

Hittite,” even Phcenician. Cithers, struck by the 
above-mentioned European connection, and lured by 
the “ Aryan ” mirage, would deny the influence of the 
East altogether, and proclaim the iMycenman civiliza- 
tion to have ])een purely Aryan and AVest-Piuropean 
ill its origin and connections." But besides the 
J^astern and AA^estern elements in the AJycemean 

culture there is also an 
element which dominates 
the whole, and which gives 
the whole its peculiar cha- 
racter. It is impossible to 
refuse to this element the 
r Ki. 13.— M>LciiJL.in(iUii , com- clesigiiation “ Greek : the 

bat of \\tirno]>. 

Spirit of the Mycenaean 
artists appeals to our sympathies instantly as some- 
thing which we know and understand — it is Greek : 

^ SCHUCHHARUT, >>chbcnf(( n/i' i, B.Crricatio/ibj Figs. 170, 189, 
232, etc. 

- Cf. MoNTELirs, 0//1 TuUht'^tarunlnrj inoni Brtmsaldera (Kgl. 
Vitterhets Akad. Handlingar, 3ode Delen). 

' This theory, which is characteristically held chiefly by 
modern Greeks, as Tsocntas and Apostolides, of whom the 
latter has developed it very strangely {Id Ildluthme Koffptien), is 
also held by M. Salomon Reinach (Xc Mh'tKjt Oriental). 




( \tliri-is Museum, a ? ('production in llu' A^hinolcnn Mnscuni, ()\fo)d 
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the general facit's of the Mycenaean culture is Greek. 
It is. therefore, impossible to assign the Mycenman 
civilization to a non-Greek race — the PlKciiicians for 
instance.^ We have no proof that PJi(.euician art was 
ever anything more than a tasteless combination and 
imitation of the arts of Rgypt and ^Mesopotamia.- 
J^rofessor Helbig is probably alone in his belief that 
because the Phoenicians imported IMycen^can vases 
into Egypt, these vases were the handiwork of 
Pluenician potters.'" All oar previous knowledge 
of Phoenician art -met hods is against him ; and it 
is impossible to trace any Ph(enician iuHuence 
upon Mycenman art until the period of ^lycenman 
decadence. To assume that the Mycenman cul- 
ture was wholly Phoenician— stock, lock, and barrel 
— is to assume the existence of a hypothetical 
Idioeniciau art of which not the slightest trace 
lias ever been discovered in Phrenicia itself ! In 
thus insisting on the essentially Hellenic aspect of 
the early civilization of Greece it is unnecessary, as 
before stated, to go so far as IM. Tsountas and his 
followers, who see in Mycenman Greece the focus of 
the early civilization of the ^lediterranean world, 
iniiuencing the older nations of the Orient even more 
than it was influenced by them. H}'ceiuean civili- 

^ On the freedom, sspontaneitj, and wholly un-Orienral ''pirit 
of Mycenaean art, rf. Mueeay, K.rrunittons in p. 29. 

- TIELE, G€'^c]ue(ft run ih n OiKhilie in ile ^hnlhfid, p. 
245 : " In kunst en kan&tnijveiheid waren en bleven zij achterlijk 
De overblijfselen van hun boaw- en beeldhouwkunst verraden- 
cen volslagen gebrek aan oorspronkeliikheid, en zijn niet veel 
meer dan onhanditre navolgingen van nitheemsche modellen.’’ 

' <y. IIELBIG, iSit-Jn r. ihrlqf. Innjr. Alnd . 1896, Heft iii. 
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ZEition was Greek in its origin and in its general 
character ; there is no need to invoke Oriental or 
other Jt'os or riiarJiind to account for its origin. It 
gave nuich to the West and accepted much from the 
East, but it can never have really influenced the 
East to any appreciable extent. 

The much-disputed cpiestion of the date of the 
^lycena^an period need not concern us till a later 
chapter : recent discoveries have made it probable that, 
however early the ^Mycencean period may have begun 
in Greece proper, and the current theory assumes 
with justice that it w^as already flourishing as early 
as the sixteenth century n.c\. in Cyprus at least it 
continued almost to the classical period. But long 
before this it had passed away in its original home. 
Contemporaneously with the decadence of Wycenman 
vase-painting ^ there appears on the continent of 
Greece a new style, distinguished by a rude geome- 
trical scheme of ornament, which Helbig considers 
to have been directly derived from patterns used in 
\veaving. Somewhat later the forms of birds, beasts, 
and men begin to appear in the designs, but are 
drawm in the rudest possible manner. Similar crude 
designs adorn the bronzewvork of this period, espe- 

^ That the latest Mycen,ean were contemporary with the 
eaihest DipyLcr antiquities is proved by various pieces of 
evidence — € j /., the unbroken series of middle 3Iycen£ean, late 
myceinean. Geometric, and early Attic \ase fragments found in 
the dromoi uf the tomb at Menidi testifies to an unbroken 
continuity of religious worship at these tombs, and show> 
tiiat the worshi2->pers pa^.^ed immediately from the Mycenaean 
to the “ Dipylon ’’ period, and in so doing passed through 
an intermediate period in which both stvles were in use 
together. 
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daily the fibulae, which now appear more commonly 


than in Mycenaean 
times, and in more 
developed forms. 
Besides the Dipylou 
of Athens, where 
the greater number 
of these vases have 
been found, and 
where they are most 
highly developed, 
Melos, Thera, and 
Rhodes were also 
seats of this geo- 
metrical style of art. 
There seems but 
little ground for the 
idea, put forward 
by Dumont, Kroker, 
and He I big, that 
the art of the Di- 
pylon originated in 
the islands or in 
Asia Minord or lor 

^ Dumont, 

♦'/f’ l(/ Grice Propre (iie 
calls the geometrical 
style '‘Type des lies’’). 
Kroker, Juhrh Arch. 
ListA, { iSS6lp.33ft\ H el- 



big. Uonierifiche Epos^ Fig. i6. — Geoinelncal horn the 


p. 5$. Kroker s ideas Dipylon at Athens. 


of a connection between 


the Dipylon pottery and Egypt are due to a complete miscon- 
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I'urtwimgler's proposal to bring it from Ci’ete.^ 
Its most primitive types and the most primitive 
graves o£ the first post-Mycenman j^eriod are found 
on the mainland of Greece. Neither on the coast 
of Asia Minor nor in Cyprus is this culture 
represented : in these parts of the Greek world 
the Mycenman culture apparently still continued to 



Fig. 17. — Bronze Fibula of the Cleontetncal Period. 


exist, tliough in a somewhat debased form, and from 
Asia exerted a considerable influence on the later 

Cfption. not to say ignorance, of Egyptian art. Geneially 
against an Eastern origin of the geometrical style speaks the 
faot that in Cyprus, where on this rlieory one would expect to 
tind this style well represented, only one or two real geometrical 
va>es, and those obviously imported, have hitherto been found 
(J)rMOXT, hr. nf. Fig. 45, p. 20j ; A. H, Smith, L'j'roiathns in 
('//y>/v<N :.!///// p. 103, fig 50). Cy. generally Peeeot-Chipiez. 

I'Art. t. vii. {f.o (irh'«‘ de rEpoptt). 

‘ Ar<]t. 1S85, p. 139 ti’. On the distribution of Geo- 

metncal pottery vt. Wide. d}(h. Arch, Inuf. 1S99. 
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development of Geometrical art. This can, however, 
in noway have been developed from Mycenman art T 
between it and the latter the break is absolute; it 
marks a general lowering of artistic standard which 
implies a general set-back in civilization. There can 
be no question here of neo-barbarism : the same 
people did not at the same time manufacture objects' 
of both ]\Iycena?an and Geometrical style. 

It is significant that it is just to this period of 
decadence and temporary retrogression that we must 
assign the extinction of the Bronze Age in Gi'eece 
by the introduction of the use of iron weapons and 
tools. The graves of the Dipylon yield to us iron 
weapons and tools only : bronze appears only in the 
form of fibulm, &c. ; they are, then, graves of the 

Iron Age."' The transition from the Bronze Age 
to the Iron Age took place, then, in Greece exactly 
at the close of the Mycenman and commencement of 
the '‘Geometrical ' period. ^ 

It is to this period of transition that the Homeric'^ 
civilization must be dated. The heroes of the 
Utad generally use bronze still for weapons and 
equipment, but iron is already known to them : it is. 
however, a comparatively precious object. 8 till, the 

record of its use fixes the place of the Homeric cul- 
turein the history of early Greek civilization, a place 
which is exactly paralleled in the history of the 
development of the civilization of Central Europe by 

^ The iiuthod ot' va^e -painting was, however, of co^:Ir^e, learnt 
by the people of the Dipyloii lioru the ^[yceineans ; the patte^l^ 
used (and indeed the whole spirit of geometiical design) are 
quite foreign to Myceniean ait. i 
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appear that the date of the Homeric civilization, or 
more accurately the civilization of the Iliad, may be 
at least approximately placed at the period when the 
cultures of Mycen^ and of the Dipylon overlapped. 
This conclusion would appear to agree with the 
internal evidence of the poems themselves. 

Can we find in the legends of the Greeks any trace 
of an event roughly contemporaneous with the time 
of which the Homeric poets treat which can be con- 
nected with this replacement of the civilization of 
the Achaians by a less highly developed culture ? 
The legend of the Return of the Herakleids, of the 
Dorian Invasion, wliich, in spite of the doubts of 
one historian,^ is generally accepted as representing 
a historical fact, would appear to tally in all respects 
with our desideratum. Surely it is not going too 
far if we see in ihe conquering Dorians the rude 
iron-using people of the Geometrical period, who, 
armed with superior weapons, overwheliii the more 
highly civilized Achaians, and so, while bestowing on 
Greece the knowledge of iron, at the same time 
cause a temporary set-back in the development of 
her civilization This conclusion has seemed the 

1 Eeloch, lihe/ii. 1890, p. 555 ff. 

- The late excavations at Eleusis seem to confiim this conclu- 
sion. But a difliculty IS the fact that one of the chief seats of the 
Geometrical culture wass Attica, into which, said later tradi- 
tion, the Dorians never penetrated. It seems, however, probable 
that Attica was really occupied by the Ivorians, as Bceotia and 
Megaiis were, and that the invaders were afterwards expelled ; 
it is noticeable that apparently the Dipvlon " style was not 
long-lived in Attica DVide, Otomttrlsche Va^tn; Jahrb. Arch. 
Inst. XV. p. 57). The other places in which this style is found 
are mostly Dorian. It is noticeable that iron w’as long held in 
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most natural one to the greater number of students 
of the Mycenaean period. In confirmation of this 
theory it mav be noted that whereas in the IIuhJ the 
Dorians are of no account among the tribes of the 
Danaans, in the (><:/// they have nearly reached 
the end of their migration ; and that the passages 
of the Homeric poems in which iron is mentioned 
are generally considered to be among the latest con- 
tributions to the Epos ; the Dorians therefore come 
into greater prominence pari with the in- 

creased use of iron. And the introduction of iron 
marks the close of the ^lycemean period in conti- 
nental Greece. 

With a connection thus established between the 
end of the Mycenman age and the Dorian Invasion 
we are evidently drawing near the close of the 
newly-discovered chapter of the history of Greek 
civilization : but the period which elapsed betv een 
the Homeric age and the time of which Herodotos 
wrote cannot be pro])erly elucidated without the aid 
of archmological study, the main results of wTich^ so 
far as they relate to this period, may be briefly 
summed up as follows. 

As the dark age which followed the return of the 
Herakleids came to an end, so the geometrical art 
of the invaders became more and more influenced bv 
apparently still existing Mycenman styles, which can 
only have continued to exist in Asia. With this 

peculiar honour at Sparta ; a fact which, as is remarked by a 
reviewer in the Athixrnnt for July 29, 1S99, ‘“points to its 
‘ importance and value being strongly felt at some crisis in eaily 
j Dorian history. 
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Asiatic Mycentean. or ratlier Sub-Myceua^au/' art 
it probably came into contact before the arrival 
of the Dorians in Asia, an event which can hardly 
be dated much before the beginning of the eighth 
century B.c. The 
Greek geometric 
style of art did 
not penetrate far- 
ther east than 
E h o d e s A The 
Oriental artistic 
influence which we 
have already seen 
at work in the 
flourishing period 
of A[ycena?an art 
in Greece proper 
now becomes more 
and more marked 
as the character 
of the geometrical 
stvle alters and the 

^ Tig. 19 — Asiatic Sub-Mvcena.an 

iMyceuman style, tVom Myla^a m Kana. 

still 

existing in Asia, becomes more debased. Deposits of 
vases, ornaments, weapons, etc., which date to this 
orientalizing period, occur in all parts of the 
Greek world, from Cyprus to Greece proper. The 
earliest graves of the necropolis of Kameiros in 
Rhodes have yielded to us, besides many objects 

^ The native geometric style of Cyprus p. 265) was a local 
X and independent development from the Mycenaean style. 
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which exhibit ^lycenaean influence and others which 
are obviously products of Dorian potters and smiths, 
much that can only be the handiwork of either 
Phoenician artists or of Greeks working under strong 
Phcenician influence. We know that Ehodes was 
occupied by the Phoenicians as a depot for their 

^Egean trade: they 
were expelled from 
the island, appa-- 
rently by the 
Dorians, probably 
about the begin- 
ning of the eighth 
century B c. That 
even the earliest 
antiquities of Ka- 
meiros do not date 
back to the period 
of Phamiciau sole 
possession is shown 
by the occurrence 
among them of 
geometrical vases, 
fibula^, etc., which 
can only be ascribed 
to the Dorian inhabitants; the Phcenician traditions — 
kept up, no doubt, by the visits of Phamician traders 
after their expulsion — still lingered on, however, in 
the island. We may therefore date the earliest of the 
half-Phceniciaii objects from Kameiros to about the 
middle of the eighth century, and the latest to about a 
hundred and fifty years after, when direct Egyptian 



KKj. 20 — wah Oneiitali/ing 
Desjgi), from C\piua. 
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iDfluencebepfan towork in Rhodes throug-b the medium 
of the Greek settlements at Daplinai and Naukratis.^ 
This Oriental influence soon began to modify the 
sub-Mycenman and geometrical styles of art which 
had prevailed in the ^digean lands since the end of 
the best period of iMycenman art. In vase-painting 
especially various mixed styles of ornament now 
appear, such as the ‘‘Phaleric” in Attica, which 
developed from the ‘‘ Di pylon style, but was strongly 
influenced by both Mycentean and Oriental designs, 
and the ‘Olelian*’ and ''llhodian*' styles in the 
^Egean, developed from the Mycemnan, but showing 
evidence of Geometrical and Oriental iufluezice. 
Ionia proper, it seems, originates a style of vase 
ornament whicli draws its inspiration from the most 
exuberant Oriental schemes of decoration. Here 
the luxivv earn I has become almost a mania : each 
vase, even the smallest, is overloaded with rosettes, 
eyes, gryphons, sphinxes, etc., in which it is some- 
times difficult to And a single note of Hellenic in- 
spiration. Even in the forms of the vases Oriental 
influence is seen. But with this proto-Corinthian 
style of vase-making Oriental influence reached its 
culminating point : in the true Corinthian and the 
Chalkidic styles which developed out of it the traces 
of this influence gradually recede into the back- 

^ The date of the antiquities of Kameiros is usually given as 
the middle of the seventh century n.c., on account of the relation 
between them and the antiquities found at Daphnai and Xaii- 
kratis in E,gypt, which date from this time to the end of the 
sixth centuiy. Many <»f the Kumeiran antiquities ma^t, ho^\' 
ever, date to the eighth century, as the occurrence with them 
of object> of the “ Gcometiical " period shows. 
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ground : Oriental influence generally was giving way 
before the newly-arisen artistic spirit of Hellas. By 
the time that the period of Greek colonial expansion 
which followed the expulsion of the Phoenicians from 
the ^'Egean had come to an etjd, towards the middle 
of the sixth century n.c., Oriental influences in 
bronze- and wood- work and other arts had passed 
away. With the dawn of the Hellenic art of the 
classical period, an event whicli heralded the begin- 
nings of democratic government in Hellas, the 
history of early Greek civilization comes to an end. 

Such, theu, are the contents of the new chapter 
which the arclneologists have added to Greek his- 
tory ; man}' of its paragraphs are not yet completely 
deciphered, but the main sense of the whole is clear. 
And it cannot be contested that the current hypo- 
thesis, as sketched above, explains the facts more 
completely and satisfactorily than any other theory. 
In reality no other hypothesis complete in itself and 
consistent with itself has ever }'et been put forward 
to explain the whole of the evidence which is con- 
tained in the ^lycemean Its main point is 

the conclusion that tlie AH cenman civilization was of 
prie-Dorian date. No other conclusion can explain 
the universality of the IMyceniean culture (which 
would have been impossible at a later date), its 
remarkable artistic perfection (to what period of 
••arcliaic” Greek art can the Vaphio cups or the 
frescoes of Kikjssos be assigned ?), or the difference 
in epoch which is indicated by the fact that in 
Mycemean days the Greeks lived in the Bronze 
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Age, while in the ‘‘archaic*’ period o£ the classical 
culture of Hellas they had long ago entered the 
Age of Iron. 

Yet this hypothesis, though so clear and so plau- 
sible, is but a hypothesis, not a slateuieut of historical 
facts. These we can never know, unless some day 
a new Cham poll! on arises to decipher those enig- 
matic pictographs of Crete, which seem to contain 
some record of the IMycenioan peoples which is as 
yet hidden from ns. 
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The working hypothesis assumes that the Myceniuan 
culture was aircacly nearly universal in Greece and 
had entered upon the period of its fullest develop- 
ment in the sixteenth century E.c., contemporane- 
ously with the period of the highest development of 
Egyptian power and prosperity under the Pliaraohs 
of the X\ Illth Dynasty. It follows, therefore, that 
the pra?-iMyceiuean period is dated roughly about 
2000 B.C., and that the age of the earliest dwellers at 
Troy and Athens is relegated to about 2500 B.c,, a 
date accepted by a very great authority upon Greek 
archieology — Professor Dorpfeld. The evidence for 
this early date is w^orthy of close attention, and 
cannot be summarily dismissed. 

For example : on the akropolis of Athens, below 
the pottery fragments and other relics of the earlv 
classical period, lie those of the '* Geometrical '' period 
(the beginning ef the Iron Age), belo^v these those 
of the Myceneean age (the Bronze Age), far below 
these again those of th(^ *■ prmAIycemean time (the 
Copper or ^Eneolithic AgeJ. and below^ these the Hint 
scrapers of the Neolithic ‘’Greek.'* Each stratum is 
w'ell defined ; each marks a longer or shorter epoch of 
time. Here is purely archmological evidence wTich 
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bints at the probable age of the Mycenaean period at 
Athens in an unmistakable manner. 

Nor is this evidence belied elsewhere. Xo ex- 
cavations on any site have ever shown a different 
stratification. 

The geometrical style of art cannot have lasted 
much after 700 B.C., and probably commenced about 
two centuries before ; less time can hardly be allowed 
for its development. We thus get circa 900-850 
B.c. for the final stages of the Mycencean period in 
Greece; in Asia and in Cyprus it appears to have 
survived till a considerably later date. The fact that 
the Homeric civilization, which is traditionally dated 
to the ninth century B.c,, appears to have been a de- 
cadent form of that of ^lycena^, confirms this date. 

The Greek evidence alone could have told us little 
more than this. We could have supposed that the 
Mycenaean culture must have taken several centuries 
to develop, and so would have been inclined to 
vaguely attribute the prm-Mycenman period to the 
beginning of the second millennium B.c, More would 
have been impossible. 

But other evidence was forthcoming which seemed 
to give certain synchronisms with Egyptian dynasties 
the approximate date of which is known. Among 
the objects found in the graves at Mycena? occur a 
scarab and other objects inscribed with the cartouches 
of King Amenhetep III. and his consort Queen Thii, 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty.^ If this evidence stood 
alone it would be of little value : the scarab and 
other fragments might {cl) have been made long 
^ ’Apx* ^^^ 7 ^ pt 13 ; iSSS, p. 156 ; 1S91, pi. 3. 

D 
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after tlie time of the monarchs whose names they 
bear, or ( 1 ) have been placed in the tomb at a period 
long after the date of their manufacture, or (r) be of 
XVIIIth Dynasty date, but placed with objects of 
earlier date. With the seventh-century remains 
from Kameiros was found a scarab of Khufu;^ we 
do not therefore assume that these Kameiran re- 
mains date back to the time of the IVth Dynasty 
(li.c. 3800)! But this scarab is very possibly a 
XXVIth Dynasty imitation of a Khufu scarab;" to 
take a better case : in an Etruscan tomb of the 
seventh century has been found a scarab of Sebek- 
hetep 111 ., of the Xlllth Dynasty. No later imita- 
tions of scarabs of this dynasty are known, and it is 
extremely improbable that they ever were imitated 
in later days ; this scarab therefore certainly dates 
back to the time of the XTIIth Dynasty. But we do 
not assume that the other contents of the tomb in 
which it was found are of Xlllth Dynasty date 
(b.c. 2200)! It was obviously either an heirloom 
or had been discovered about the seventh century 
and exported from Egypt ; so may the apparently 
XVIIIth Dynasty objects from Mycenm have been. 
But a scarab with the name of Amenhetep III. 
was discovered at lalysos with ^lycenaean vases 
of apparently the same stage of development as 
those of Mycenm.^ Still, this might merely have 

^ lU.rth Arduofotjltnit ^ 1S63, viii. 2. Khufu. the second 
monarch of the IVth Dynasty, is the Xew'i/' of Herodotos. 

- Under the XXVIth Dynasty (B.C. 650-525 an arcbaistic 
renascence took place in ptian art. and it was fashionable 
to imitate the works of the early dynastie.". 

Furtw.-Loschcke. Mijl. VnAen, PI. E. Fig. i. 
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been a coincidence. Bat other evidence now 
came to light, this time from Egypt itself, which 
was considered by many to confirm the XVIIItli 
Dynasty date of the Mycenman culture. This 
evidence is, however, very varied in quality — good, 
bad, and indifferent. Much has been made of 
the evidence of the well-known ^laket-tomb " at 
Kahun, in which a Myceniean vase of a type which 
is exactly paralleled by a vase from a beehive-tomb 
at lolkos was found. This evidence is, however, 
indifferent. Professor Petrie first dated the vase, on 
the strength of the appearance of ob jects found with 
it, to about 1150 B.c. Now, however, he prefers to 
date ft to the time of Thothiiies III. (about 
1550 B.c The date may yet again be altered. 
An example of bad evidence is a wooden kohl-pot 
inscribed with the cartouche of ^Vmenhetep III., 
which was found with Mycenman pots at Gurob, and 
is therefore considered to date them to the time of 
that king*.- This kohl -pot might have been buried 
with these pots centuries after Amenhetep's time, 
even if it was made at that time, which cannot ])e 
asserted with certainty. The tomb-robber was always 
an institution in Egypt, and no doubt always sold 
much of his loot. It is extremely probable that the 
shop of an Egyptian undertaker and tomb-furnisher 
of. say, the XXth Dynasty contained plenty of kohl- 
pot^, scarabs, (tc,, looted from tombs, wPich miglit 
date to the XVIIIth or even the Xllth Dynasty : so 
that it is quite possible that a XXth Dynasty 

' Early Europe/’ Trann. ll. oV/c. Lit, xix, p. 69. 

- Petrie, Tllnhn,,, Kulum.anil 0>in>h. p. 16. 
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Egyptian might have been buried with an XVIIIth 
Dynasty kohl-pot ! But good evidence is not wanting. 
At Tell el-Amarna, among the ruins and rubbish- 
heaps of the town (and environs) and palace of the 
heretical King Khuenaten (or Akhenaten), of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, were found not only fragments 
of vases of types which may roughly be considered 
to belong to the period of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
rings and scarabs with royal names of that period, but 
also numberless fragments of My- 
M cemeau vases.^ intermixed with 

/// Egyptian fragments of XVIIIth 

mlJ Dynasty date. We have no reason 

V to suppose that these Mycenman 

fragments were specially dropped 
f \ at Tell el-Amarna at any later 

/ period: the city of Khututen (or 

i — Akhtaten) appears to have been 

i’k;. 21. — Mycenaran Completely abandoned and never 


i^ulTs Head, from 
the tribute of the 
Kt'fti ii. 


re-inhabited after the fall of the 
heretical dynasty. When Mr. Tor r, 
in his trenchant criticism of the 


current Mycenman theory, suggests that the presence 
of Myceuman fragments at Tell el-Amarna proves 
the later recolonization of Khutatenj he surely begs 
the whole cjnestion.^ tiad the city been reoccupied 
at a later date, and the Mycenman objects left there 
at that later date, we should surely have expected to 
find these scarabs and other objects with the names 
of later kings. But only X\TIIth Dynasty names 


1 PeTiue, Tdl d-Amarnn, p. 15 ff, pL xxm. ft'. 
- TokK, 1894, p. 322. 
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were found. Scarabs or rings of Kliuenuten and lus 
immediate successor Ankh-kbeperu-ra, found in the 
ruins and neighbourhood of the town and palace of 
Khuenaten and Ankh-kheperu-ra, are presumably not 
later imitations. 

Kor is other evidence to the same effect wanting, 
the cogency of which up to a certain point is admitted 
by Mr. Ton. On the walls of the well-known tombs 



Fig. 22. — Afycen^ean Cup, froui a \\'all-painting in .1 

Tliebau tomb; c. 1500 b.c. D’Avennes, //is/, (/r 

/'Ar/ ) 


of RekhmaiTi and MenkheperiTi-senb at Thebes 
Thothiues HI., about ICC. 1550) are represented 
metal vases and other objects, some greatly resembling 
Myceniean w'orkmanship/ brought as tribute by the 

PaisSE d'Avennes, tJ< J'Art Eipjpt^enne, ii. ; Vieey, 

Toiuhmi< (h Jif'l : W. M. MuLLEU, Asletf iind Jiaropa, 
pp. 348, 349. Especially noticeable aie the animal-heads, or pm- 
tomo , one of which (Fig. 21, above) is almost a counterpart of 
the famous silver bull’s head from Myceniu. Others of the 
objects brought by the Keftiu are ob\iously Phoenician imita- 
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“Great Men of Keftiu and of the Islands in the 
midst of the Very Green/' ^ Of these Keftians '' one 
is depicted as a Semite, while the others are Myce- 
naeans, with hoots, waistcloth, long hair partly hanging 
down the back, partly twisted up in front into a 
Ktpag like that of Paris,” just as we see them on the 
\^aphio cups, and not only in type and costume, but 
even in attitude and gesture identical with the 
Cretan ]\[ycenaeans of the frescoes of the palace of 



23 — Mvccn.Lnin Metal Cup, from a -wall-painting in a 
Thoban tomb, <r. 1500 B (\ (Pki-^se D'A\ennks, J^isf de 
r Art ) 

lvu(')Ssos, lately discovered by Mr. A. J. Evans. 
Other metal vases, the shape of which is identical 
with that of the Yaphio cups and the silver cup 
from Cyprus, illustrated by Fig. 24, and the designs 
of which are typically Mycenaean in character, are 
depicted on the walls of another Theban tomb^ of 
apparently the same period. The conclusion that 

tions of Egvptian metal-work. On Eeklimara and his tomb, /•. 
Xkwbery, Li ft nf k (Tjondon, 1900). 

‘ Cufch-Ktr, *‘the CMeat {or Gieatly) Green,*' i.e., the Mediter- 
ranean 

- //. xi. 3S5 


W. M, Mt'LLPm, lor. fit.^ p. 349. 
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the MycenBean culture was contemporary with 
Thothnies III. seems to be indicated. Mr. Torr 
urges ^ that this evidence does not prove any con- 
nection between Greece and Egypt in the time of 
Thothmes III., for the manufacture of such Mycenman 
articles ma}^ have gone on long after that time ; all it 
indicates is that relations must have existed between 
Egypt and Mycencmn rlriUzfftwn at that time, for 



Kiu, 24.— MyceuLtan Siher Cup, from a tomb at Knkomi in 
Cyprus, j [Cit. Mus, (ik. and Roman Dept , c^\ MrKK.w, 
Rxcavations in Cyprus, p. 17, fig 33.) 

whether this civilization existed in Greece at that 
time or not, it was nevertheless the same civilization 
as that of Mycenpe and can only be called ^lycenseau . 
But we have already seen that the main seat of 
Mycenaean civilization was Greece. It does not 
necessarily follow from this that Mycenfean Clreeks 
svere in direct communication with Egypt at tliis 
^ and p. 67. 
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time; it is possible that not all Mycenaeans were 
Greeks ; some may have been non-Greek inhabitants 
of Asia Minor. A comparison of the Egyptian pic- 
tures of the Keftiu with the Knossian frescoes can 
lead to no other conclusion ^ that they are pictures 
of the same people, probably executed almost con- 
temporaneously ; and the further conclusion that the 
Egyptians v:erc in communication with Mycenaean 
Crete, with Greece itself, in the time of 

Thothmes III., would be quite legitimate. This 
conclusion, however, is not necessary to the argu- 
ment ; it is enough that Mr. Torr admits that 
JMycenaean civilization, whether in Greece or else- 
where does not matter, goes back ’‘at earliest ” to 
the time of Thothmes III., the sixth monarch of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Me have dated this king above to about B.c. 1550 ; 
the date usually given for the XVIIIth Dynasty is 
roughly circa 1700-1400 B.c. This approximate 
dating could have been accepted without further 
parley had it not been vigorously attacked by Mr. 
Cecil Torr in the opening chapters of his Mdapliis 
and Mijcemr, Mr. Torr must admit that Mycenaean 
civilization was as old as the XVIIIth Dynasty ; he 
does not admit that this dynasty dates back to the 
sixteenth century B.c. 

It has been already pointed out that in discussing 
Egyptian chronology we are not dealing with the 
unknown ; a continuous literary tradition of the suc- 
cession of the Egyptian dynasties and of the names 
of the kings has been preserved in the various ex- 
tant versions of and excerpts from the chronological 
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work of the Egyptian priest Manetho, who was 
commissioned by Ptolemy II. Philadelphos to inquire 
into the ancient history of Egypt. There is abso- 
lutely no reason to doubt the general correctness of 
^lanetho’s lists. It is true that we have not his 
original work ; but the extant versions, although some- 
times differing from one another as to the names 
of the kings, which have been terribly garbled 
by copyists, and as to the numbers of regnal 
years, are still united as to the main dynastic 
scheme and the period of time which it occupied. 
Further, in no case does Manetho’s account seriously 
disagree from that of the chronological papyrus of 
Turin, the tablets of Abydos and Sakkara, or the 
contemporary monuments themselves ; all agree with 
one another. The accepted chronological scheme, 
which was founded on the Manethonian list, is per- 
fectly satisfactory, and in no case has the progress 
of discovery made it necessary to materially alter 
it. But Mr. Torr starts to reconstruct Egyptian 
chronology on a new method. If the highest monu- 
mental date of a king to whom Manetho assigns a 
twelve years’ reign is that of his fourth year, Mr, 
Torr assumes that the monarch in question reigned 
four years and no more.^ This process is applied, 
with a certain disregard of probability, to the whole 
succession of dynasties up to the beginning of the 
XVIIlth, to which is assigned a '‘lowest possible” 
date of 12/1 B.c. But this is no possible date for 
the XA^IIIth Dynasty at all, as the method by which 

^ ty.thecase of Ai II., Kheper-Kheperu-ari-mafit-Ra (ChebrGs}. 
and p. 44.) 
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it is attained is invalid as a means of reaching even 
an approximate date for any dynasty, since it is 
evident tliat the gap between the probable date and 
Mr. Terr’s “lowest possible’’ must steadily widen the 
further he goes back. Again, this critic takes abso- 
lutely no notice of any synchronism established 
between Egyptian history and that of other nations 
before the time of the XXYIth Dynasty. Thus he 
hardly mentions the well-known synchronism between 



Fig. 25 — Bronze Swordblade from Alycense, with inlaid 
Fgyptian design of cats hunting wildfowl. 


Shashank I. (Shishak) of the XXIInd Dynasty and 
Rehoboam, which dates the reign of this I^haraoh to 
about 960 B.c. This alone is sufficient to show that 
liis date for the commencement of the XXTInd 
Dynasty Tb.C. 818) is more than a century too late. 
Finally, he entirely ignores a well-known synchron- 
ism, which completely invalidates the whole of his 
chronological scheme. Khuenaten (Amenhetep IV.) 
of the XVHIth Dynasty was a contemporary of 
Burraburiyash of Babylonia, whose date can be 
certainly fixed, with the help of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian records, to about 1430 b.c. Farther com- 
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ment on the failure of Mr, Torr's attempt to reduce 
Egyptian chronology is surely needless. 

The orthodox scheme of Eg}^ptian chronology, tirst 
sketched on the Manethonian lines by the keen in- 
sight of Lepsius, and placed upon a settled basis by 
the greatest master of Egyptological science, Heinrich 
Brugsch, can therefore be accepted with absolute con- 
fidence: the XVHIth Dynasty roughly dates to b.c. 
1700-1400.^ The date of Thothmes III. is roughly 
1550 B.C.- 



Fig. 26. — Mycenaean Biigelkatnien, from a wali-paintmg in 
the tomb of Ramose's III., c. 1200-1150 n.c. 


Further evidence that the Mycenman culture was 
in full vigour as early as the sixteenth century B.c. 
can be adduced. The Egyptian design of the ceiling 
of Orchomenos (Fig. 48) and that of the cats hunting 

’ The fact that Lepsias and Brugsch arranged this chronolo- 
gical scheme before the synchronism of Khuen^iten with Burra- 
buriyash was known says much for their acumen and even more 
for the accuracy of Manetho 1 

- Professor Peteie Eg. ii.) dates the reign of 

Thothmes III. to B.c. 1503-1449, on the strength of some 
astronomical calculations by Professor Mahlee. But such 
calculations are extremely untrustw'crthy. ((/. Toer, Menijiha 
and cli. iv., a good criticism ) 
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wildfowl on the swordblade from Mycenae (Fig. 25) 
look like XVIIItli Dynasty work, but of course they 
Q/ia2/ have been imitated at a later period, though 
this is improbable. 

Evidence is forthcoming of the existence of the 
Mycena?an culture in the twelfth and eleventh cen- 



Fig. 27 — A Mycenoiaa Va^e and other objects, from a wall- 
painting m the tomb of Rameses III.; c. 1 200-1 150 n c. 


turies. That from the ** Maket-tomb we have seen to 
be doubtful, hut we have yet to quote a piece of evi- 
dence of far greater importance. On the walls of the 
tomb of King Eameses III. at Thebes are represented, 
among other objects of value, some Myceuman ''Btigel- 
kanneii ” (Figs. 26, 27). Eameses III. reigned in the 
half-century between 1200 and 1150 B.C. It is, of 
course, possible that the My ce mean vases in question 
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were not painted on the walls of the tomb until some 
time after the death of the king ; but even if we adopt 
this suggestion, it does not seem probable that the 
decoration of the tomb can have gone on for more 
than 'fifty years after the king's death. About iioo 







Fig. 28, — Mycenaean Bni^elkanne, from a XX 1 st Dyna*^ty tomb ; 
c. TOGO K c. (Rnt Mu 5. Egyptian Dept., Xo. 22.821.) 

B.C., therefore, the Myceiuoan culture was still 
vigorous. This date may be confirmed by the fact 
that from the mound of Tell el-Yahudiyeh in the 
Delta we have vases, which seem to be of XXth 
Dynasty date (bx\ 1200-1075). which are obviously 
rough native Egypt itin imitations cT Mycenman 
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originals.^ Bat this evidence is subject to the 
reserves which are necessary in all cases of discovery 
of vases, etc., in Egypt: the possession of the 
paintings of Mycenaean vases on the walls of the 
tomb of Banieses HI. and the paintings of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty Keftians at Knbssos is worth all 
the rest of the evidence put together. That fine My- 
cenman vases were still made about lOOO n.C. seems 
to be shown by the discovery with the coffin of 
Tciiet-Ivhensu-auf-rinkh, a grandson of King Pine- 
tchem I. of the XXIst Dynasty, of the splendid 
Bilgel kail lie - figured above (Fig. 28). 

Tins is the latest evidence from Egypt on the subject 
of ]\Iycencean dating. During the XXIInd Dynasty 
(n.c. 97 5-800) practically no evidence of connection 
between Egypt and Greece is founds which would be 
curious if Mvcemean culture had been still vigorous 
at that time," Towards the end of this dynasty 
Egypt fell into a state of confused anarchy, during 
which no extensive relations with the nations oversea 
can well have existed. For this period, however, we 
have evidence from Greece itself : the late Mycen^an 
Treasure of .Egina/' now in the British Museum, 
is dated by Mr. A. J. Evans to about Soo b.c.^ a 
date which is indicated by comi^arison with Italian 
work of about that time, and by the strong traces 
of Ph(cnician influence which are to be seen in 
many of the articles of this magnificent jparuve} 

1 PetiUE, dial J^arly Kdrapt^ p. 74. 

“ Xow in the British Vluseura, Egyptian Department. No. 
22,821. 

See i^dclenda. p- 313. A H. S, xiii. p. 195 ff. 
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Later evidence of the continuance of Mycenaean 
art in Greece proper there is none : by this time the 
barbaric art of the Geometrical period was fast 
ousting the older and better work in Greece. But 
in Asia this is not the case. As was pointed out 
in the last chapter, here the Mycentean culture 
seems still to have existed in a debased form : 
tlie *■ sub-Mycenrean '' deposits of Assarlik in Karia 
probably date to the eighth century. Although 
geometrical art never attained any footing in Asia, 
which seems to have become tlie refuge of the older 
culture when the mainland of Greece was given over 
to the comparative barbarism which followed the 
Return of the Heraldeids, yet the iMycemean culture 
cannot have lingered there very long : it was soon 
supplied by the new orientalizing styles of art. 
Ionian in origin, which heralded the beginnings of 
the New Greece in Asia. In Cyprus, however, the 
process of supersession was apparently not carried 
out so quickly : here Mycenaean art, originally strange 
to the island, seems to have remained active until the 
seventh century. This date is absolutel}^ indicated 
by the occurrence with Mycena?an vases in undis- 
turbed tombs at Curium and Enkomi of Babylonian 
cylinders of the eighth and seventh centuries, and of 
Egyptian objects of similar date.^ This is an im- 
portant fact. As Mr. Walters has pointed out. it is 
a fact which will hardly surprise any one conversant 
with Cypriote archaeology and the circumstances of 
^ Cf. Murray, rations in Ctfprn^, London, 1899. The 
porcelain rhvtons from the Enkomi graves, as well as other 
obiects, such as bronze greaves, clay idols of the type mentioned 
below (p. Ill), &c., are efiually indicative of late date. 
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early Cypriote history.** ^ Cyprus was always at least 
a century behind the rest of Greece. The Dorians 
never reached Cyprus; the geometrical art of the 
Dipylon never took root there ; the old Mycenaean 
culture naturally went on until at the beginning 
of the seventh century it gave place to a Misch- 
kultur/’ half Oriental, half Greek, with artistic ideas 
influenced partly by Phoenicia, partly by the new and 
renascent Greece of the seventh century. 

It now becomes possible to attempt to date the 
antiquities of the prm-Mycenaean period. There is 
little question as to the existence of a primitive 
period of civilization in Greece, whether we call it 
prm-!Mycena?an or not. But, to take a single instance, 
to whom can the primitive cist-graves of the islands 
belong unless to a prae-^lycen^ean population ? The 
only alternative supposition is that they are the 
remains of a population of the ninth and eighth 
centuries which remained barbarous and undeveloped 
owing to their isolation and poverty ; but this would 
assume that the islanders of the ninth and eighth 
centuries still used stone and cojoper weapons while 
the rest of the Greek world used iron. Which is 
impossible. Other arguments which confirm the 
prae-Mycencean date of the primitive culture of 
Greece have already been adduced. 

It is obvious that some considerable time must be 
allowed for the development of Mycenaean art out 
of the rude artistic efforts of the pr^e-Mycenaean 
peoples of the JEgean basin. A date nearer to 2000 
^ J, IL 6', xvii. p. 77, 
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than 1000 B.c. is thus indicated. The deposits of 
the transitional proto-Mycen^ean ” period in Thera 
have been dated by the geologist, M. Foiique, on 
geological grounds, to about 2000 B.C.^ If there is 
little archaeological evidence for this date, there is 
none against it, and if the evidence which seems to 
show that Mycenaean culture was fully developed as 
early as the sixteenth century B.C. is accepted, it 
would seem to be not impossible. But M. Fouque's 
conclusions have been perhaps successfully challenged 
b}' another geologist, Dr. Washington.- Mr. Ton* 
has also ably criticised M. Fouque’s theory,'^ and Ids 
conclusions have again been controverted by Mr. 
My res. But neither Mr. Torr nor Mr. My res are 
geologists, and until the geologists are agreed as to 
the value of their own evidence, M, Fouque's date 
must be shelved. (See Addenda, p. 313.) 

Evidence as to prm-Mycenman dating has. however, 
been obtained from Egypt, which is by many con- 
sidered to show that the prae-Mycenman period was 
contemporary with the Xllth and Xlllth Dynasties. 

We will first see if the date of these dynasties can 
be approximately fixed. 

Between the end of the Xllth and the beginning 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty a long space of time un- 
doubtedly intervened, and this fact is indicated 
cleaidy enough in Manetho. But Mr. Torr, in his 
criticism of Egyptian chronology, ignores this, and 
makes Amenemhat IV,, the last king of the Xllth 
1 S<n*toriii it ses Krvj)tioii><, 129- 131. 

- Jo>n'ii. Arrh. ix. p. 504 if. 

’ and Myrtnu', App. p. 72 ff. 

" (dnss. lle^. 1S96, p 450. 
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Dynasty, the immediate predecessor of Aahmes I., 
the first king of the XATIIth.^ Even if we admit 
that Hanetho's figures are here garbled (by no means 
a necessary admission), at least three or four hundred 
years must be allowed for the space of time occupied 
by the Xllltli Dynasty, which ruled ocrr all Bfjypt 
in succession to the Xllth, and for the Hyksos and 
the unimportant dynasties of Upper Egypt (XIVth 
and X\ Ilthj which were contemporary with them. 
Also the great differences in civil polity, in religion, 
in manners and customs, even in national ethnic 
type, which are observable between the Egypt of 
the Xllth Dynasty and that of the XVIIIth, show 
that a considerable period of time elapsed between 
these two dynasties.- Since the length of this period 
cannot be accurately gauged, it is best to hold to the 
dating of liCpsins and Brugsch, which is founded on 
the Manethonian figures as we have them. In 
assigning to the Middle Kingdom,"’ the period 
covered by the Xlth-XVIth Dynasties, the approxi- 
mate date 2700-1700B.C., we are probably not much 

^ MtmpliU oml Mijreini’j p. 51. 

- [ have not mentioned differences in art, because, although 
the art of Thothmes III.’s time is very different from that of 
the time of the Xllth Dynasty, yet it seems that this difference 
was caused not by a slow development, but by a sudden revolu- 
tion which took place during the reigns of the tAvo first kings of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, Aahmes I. and Amenhetep I. the 

royal scarabs of these kings might often from their style — a 
style to which an Egyptian artist rarely returned after the time 
of Amenhetep I — have been made under the Xllth Dynasty. 
It is interesting to note that in the reign of Amenhetep I. 
a change was also made in waiting : at this time the older 
style of hieratic ends and the style of the “Xew Empire” 
begins. 
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in error. The Xllth and XIILtli Dynasties appear 
to cover the period from 2500 to 2000 n.c} 

Evidence of the contemporaneity of the proto- 
J\[ycencCan deposits with the Xllth Dynasty has been 
deduced from the occurrence, already mentioned, in 
graves and house ruins of the Xllth Dynasty at 
Kahun, of vase fragments which closely resemble 
the proto- Mycenaean vases of Thera and Crete, at any 
rate in outward appearance ; Mr. My res goes further, 
and considers that the two wares are almost iden- 
tical/'- But this evidence from Kahun is, taken 
by itself, not good. Even setting aside the constant 
uncertainty as to whether all the objects found in 
an Egyptian tomb, grave, house ruin, or rubbish 
heap really date to the time of the original owners, it 
seems unlikely that all these fragments from Kahun 
date ])ack to the time of the Xllth Dynasty ; several 
burials of later date have been found among the 
ruins of the Xllth Dynasty town there, and from 
these graves some of these fragments may have 
strayed." Also, the resemblance of the spiral designs 

^ It ha.s lately been argued by Uorciiardt (J. Z., xxx\ ii. (1899) 
p. 2) that the statement in one of the Kahun papyri (dated in 
the seventh year of a king of the Xllth Dynasty, presumably 
Usertesen III.) that Sirius rose heliacallyon the fifth day of the 
fourth month argues a date between 1S76 b.c. and 1872 b.c. for 
this king, but such calculations are in the highest degree 
doubtful; and in Clo^s^, JUr. xiv. (1900) p. 148, Kicklin argues 
the date ^ . 1945 b.c. from the same data. 

- Pror. So( Antiq. Series II. xv. p. 356. 

’ “ As they (the fragments of foreign pottery found at Kahun) 
were none of them on the floors of the chambers, or in unequivo- 
cally earl\ positions, they may be later intrusions and dropped 
by chance passers, and some are almost certainly late. ’* — Petrie. 
Kuhn, I, (iui'ohj dial p. 43. (y. p. 31. 




A"as('s of “ punctuatcfl ” hJadi ware, fiom Kliala'an.ih and dsewlieic in Kyvjjt ; 
(lint. Mius. j\L; J)c]it. Nos, 30, j j |, 27,372, 27,471, 4B09, 2r 076) 
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on Egyptian scarabs of the time of the Xlllth anti 
earlier Dynasties to the similar designs of many of 
the Cretan sealstones discovered by Mr. A. J. Evans 
could hardly by itself be taken to prove much with 
regard to pnc-^Iycencvan dates, as we shall see farther 
on. M e have, however, two pieces of archmological 
evidence of much greater 
weight. 

At Khata*anah, in Lower 
Egypt, small black vases 
of a type already known 
from Egyj)t (ornamented 
chiefly with rows of punc- 
tured dots, sometimes with 
lines, spirals, Ac., filled in 
with white j were found by 
M. Naville together with 
hint chips and scarabs 
of the Xlltli and XII It h 
Egyptian Dynasties.^ Dr. 

'MxivYax (Handhool‘ to (.TVtrk Arrlmoloijy, 13) con- 
siders these vases to be of high anticpiity." In fact, 
their date is clearly indicated,- Pottery of the same 
fabric has been found in Cyprus ; usually in deposits 
which other evidence shows to be prmAIycemean. ’ 

^ (Toshe», p. 21 : rf Griffith, TV// el-yaliCuHyth, p. 56, pi. xix. 

- Scaiabs of this time are quite distinct in fabric and design 
from those of later days, and are at once recognizable. See 
further, Addenda, p. 314. 

•* E If. at Kalopsida (MyreS'Kichter, i'nfohx/nv, p. 3S). 

This ware ^eems to have been used in Cyprus for a long period, 
as it occurs in Mycenaean tombs at Enkonii (Murray, Ej-rttra- 
fiuns in p. Eigs. 8-9;. The real origin of this ware is 

doubtful. In this connection a vase of this ware in the form of 



Tig. 30, — Hu\\k-vabeof black 
‘‘punctuated ’ \\arc. (Bnt. 
Mils. Kg. iJLpt Xo. 17, 04^.) 
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It will be noticed that there is no trace in the 
Khata’anah find of any object which is of 

later date than the Xlllth Dynasty, and this, taken 
in connection with the fact that the black w'are found 
there is, when discovered out of Egypt, usually 
of prie-l\rycena}an date, Avould seem to synchro- 
nize the pra^-Myceueean period 
with the Xllth and Xlllth 
Dynasties, circff n.c. 2500- 
2000. Xow, a large vase of 
the same ware was found in 
Xlllth Dynasty deposits at 
Hu in Zviiddle Egypt in 1899 
by Ih'ofessor IVtrie, and at 
Kahun have also been found 
fragments of this same black 
‘‘punctuated’’ ware, a ware so 
peculiar that it cannot well be 
confounded with any otherT 
Thus the Khata^anah dating- is confirmed, for [hr 



I'lG. 31 — uf the 
'^aine hlack ware, not 
“ punctuated.” ( Brit. 
Mus. I )fpt. No. 
32,0-18 ) 


a hawk (Fig. 30) will be interesliDg. Iri it evidence of Egyptian 
influence ? Vases in the form of animals, men and women squat- 
ting on the ground, with neck and handle on the top of tlie head, 
were much used in Egypt under the Old and ^fiddle Kingdoms. 

1 It is true that black incised ware is a common foim of 
primitive pottery ; but anybody who has attentively noted the 
peculiarities of this 3 Iediterranean ware will easily be able to 
distinguish it from other primitive styles of black pottery. It 
seems different from that of the pangraves at Hu, which 
Professor Petri u dates to the time of the XII tli Dynasty, but 
which, except for his high authority, one w^ould be inclined to 
refer back to the prehistoric period, to which the black incised 
pottery from Nakada and Balias (Petrie : tun! 

pi. XXX. n 2-50), wliich is also quite distinct fiom the black 
pottery of the Xllth and Xlllth Dynasties, beIoiig>. 
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nufjoritu of the finds from Kahun are certainly of 
XTItli Dynasty date. But whether Xllth Dynasty 
date for the fragments from Tvahun which resemble 
those from Thera and Kamarais (p. 67) is hereby 
made more probable is open to doubt. If the prie- 
Mycenman black ware is mainly of Xllth-XIIIth 
Dynasty date the proto-Mycen^ean ware from Kahun 
ought to belong to a somewhat later period.^ 

The second important piece of evidence is that of 
the primitive prm-^tycemean 
deposit at Hagios Onouphrios 
in Crete, where Xllth-XIIIth 
Dynasty scarabs only were 
found with primitive pra^-My- 
cemean objects only.- (See fur- 
thei\ pp. 147, 155.) 

Of course this evidence is by 
no means ohsohitchf certain: if 
we possessed representations of 
pra?-Mycenman pots on the walls 
of Egyptian tombs of the Middle 
Kingdom the cpiestion of prie- 
^iyceniean dating would be much simplified ! All we 
can say is that the prm-Mycen^ean culture in Greece 
must date to at latest before 1600 n.c., if it is to be 
pne-Mycemean at all, and that what little evidence 
there is confirms this date. In Cyprus, however, the 
prin-Mycemean culture seems to have lingered on in 

i The evidence of date supplied by the Egyptian statuette 
from Knossos is discussed on p. 321. 

- EVA^'S, Crttna p. 105 if. 



Fk;. 32. — of “ whitL 
slijF’ ware with black 
painted decoration, 
from Cypnirr. 
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miTcli the same way as the Mycenaean culture did in 
later days : fine Mycen^an vases appear to have been 
imported into Cyprus at a time when vases, of what 
we should otherwise call a prie-Myceniean ’ type, 
such as the hand-made bowls and jugs (Fig. 32) of 
white slip v^are with black painted decoration,^ were 
still in common use there. And another Cyprian 
prmAlyceniean vase-type,- illus- 
trated by Figs. 33, 34, which is 
commonly found in Egypt, first 
occurs there in tombs of the 
X^TIIth and XIXth Dynasties: 
tj\, it was for a time contem- 
poraiy with the finest Myce- 
na'^an styles. But in Greece 
proper we have no such evi- 
dence of any contemporaneous- 
ness of the two cultures : no Hycenman vases are 
found in the cist-graves of the Cyclades and no 
pne-^Iyceiuean vases in the graves of lalysos and 
Mycenae ’ And at Athens, Troy, and elsewhere the 
pne-Mycenaau towns lie far below those of the 
^lycena^au Age. 

It would seem improbable that the pra-Mycenaan 
period extended very far back into the third mil- 
lennium n.c., if one of its earlier types of pottery is to 


•'K/. -Tvpe of Duul^lu' 
vase of Cyprian black 
‘•1 jasc-ri n o’ ‘ ware , foun d 
in Ejxxpt, date about 
1400-1100 B.C. 


‘ MVUES-RICUTEE, Cfliu {l^< p. 39 ; WALTERS, J.IL >S'. 

xvii. p. 74. 

- The black ‘-Base-ring” type of Myres-Richteic, ( dffi>nis 
t'otxlofjiu, p. 37- 

’ But the Wycenieans seem sometimes to have used a rough 
black pottery for common e\ery-day u^e, as we use a rough red 
pottery now. (f/. Murray, Exch > nftan-. m p, 7.' 
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be considered contemporary with the Xlllth Dynasty 
(b.c. 2300-2000). But it has been attempted to 
show that it extended at least as far back as the fifth 
or sixth millennium ! Prm-Mycenman stone vases 
and pottery are compared with the Egyptian stone 
vases and pottery of the early period (r, 4500-3500 
H.C.), and a contemporary con- 
nection is assumed between 
themd The Egyptians of the 
primiti\^e period lived in 
much the same stage of cul- 
ture as the primitive Greeks 
of two thousand years later : 
but so many differences can 
be observed between the two 
cultures that to argue any 
conteuiporarv connection be- 

^ \ Lypnan black “ base- 

tween them is surely to carry nn- ’ w.uc, found m 

the logicallv defective argu- date about 1400- 

' " 1100 i;.( . 

ment trom analogy much too 

far. There is. of course, no particular retison why 
the pne-Mycenman stage of Greek culture should 
not have lasted for two thousand years (primitive 
cultures last long and their development is often 
quite sudden), but there is also no evidence to confiimi 
the supposition, and the fact that tbe class of pne- 
Mycena?an potter}^ which is perhaps contemporary 
with the Xllth and Xlllth Dynasties is early of its 
kind would seem to militate against its proba- 
bility. In the island of Kythera, however, a rude 

' fV. PuTUir. 'oa/ AV/b/ Eurifi , p. 61 ; EVA>'S, i<>< . ( 

p. 1 17 It. 



(V. 
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stone vase has been found, which is considered to 
be of pr?e-Mycena?an date, which bears three rudely 
incised marks which are considered to be an imita- 
tion of an Egyptian priestly title in vogue under the 
YIth Dynasty. This has been considered to date 
the prie-Mycenman period back as earh' as the time- 
of the A^Ith Dynasty, rZ/v r/ 3000 B.C. at latestd But 
it may be noted that (i) the resemblance of the marks 
upon it to the Egyptian hieroglyphs in question is 
too remote to justify the conclusion that the marks 
are an imitation of those hieroglyphs ; (ii) if they 
were admitted to be such an imitation, there is 
nothing to show that they were copied at the time of 
the A Ith Dynasty. Further arguments for the con- 
temporaneousness of the prce-AIycena?an culture wdth 
the AHth Dynasty have been deduced by Mr. A. J. 
Evans from certain supposed resemblances between 
a supposed Cretan " sealstone found at Karnak and 
Egyptian ATth Dynasty seal-c^dinders ; - as wTll be 
seen later, this evidence is weak. No other evidence 
for a date earlier than 2500 n.c. has been adduced. 
exce])t that of what are certainly fragments of MIgean 
vases of ])roto-AIyceniean style, which have been 
found by Professor Petrie in the archaic tombs of 
Tcha (Ze) and Hu for NekhtySemerkhat,'^ two kings 

^ Evans, -A U . S . x\ii. p. 349; TsountasAIanatt. p. 
279. 

- Evans, •/. //. x\ii. p. 362. 

•• Called by Petpue “ Merdekha’’; yemerkhat ’’ seem', to be a 
more accurate spelling. Petrie also retains the reading Sem- 
en- Ptah for the ■* real name *’ of this king (as distinct from the 


- S'/*/ t/^•name " or ** A^^-name.” uorhhat. 


. The** real 
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of the 1 st Egyptian Dynasty, at Abydos, which 
date to about 4000 b.C. In the absence of further 
evidence, it seems best to conclude that these frag- 
ments somehow got into these tombs at a later date : 
under ordinary circumstances one would not be 
inclined to date them earlier than 2000 K.C. 

The earliest probable date for the pra^-MyceBa?an 
culture, that of the early settlements and tombs 
of Tro}’, of the Cyclades, and Cyprus, is thus 
shown to be after 2500 b.c. ; with regard to the 
date of the lowest strata of Troy and Athens, the 
most primitive relics of civilization in Greece, 
all that can be said is that they must be dated 
before 2500 b.c. ; how long before it is impossible 
to say. 

It ma}' be useful to arrange the chief evidence for 
the dating of the Mycenaean and pive-Mycenman 
periods in tabular form, as follows. Gootl evidence 
is printed in heavy type and uuJiffrrrat in 
ordinary type. 

, o 

name’' is certainly ^ Jlnoxyellit. This was misapprcliendecl 

by the compilers of the later lists, who substituted for it a figure 
of the god Ptah, or what may have been meant for a priest of 
Ptah. This name was read by modern Egyptologists „(-( D-Ptnh^ 
'*>sVw-priest of Ptah," which would be in >ome sort of agree- 
ment with the Manethonian equivalent of thi> king. 

'J'he form probably 01 iginated in a different mistake. 

Some copyist misread the peculiar ^ as ^ ? to which its 

archaic form in the inscriptions of Hu bears a very strong 
resemblance {<\t\ Peteie. Pomh.s of tin Fu'-f 

pi. xvii.). This sign reads b .* hence 'lefj.'yrjs, and, through the 
mistake of one of Manetho’s copyists, the *• to fit in 

with which the reading Sem-en-Ptah " was proposed. 
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He. 1 IL".. 

i 

DvTK 15 . C. 
Cn'co 

K\ ii>i \('i . 

' XXIII-XXV ; 

7OO-S00 

Late-Mycensean deposits 
from Cyprus. 

XXII-XXIII 

Soo 

Late-Myeensean treasure 
from iEgina. 

XXI 

1000 

Myeensean Vase from 
tomb of grandson of 1 
Pinetehem L i 

XX 

1100 

Imitation Bugeikannen from 
Tel el-Yahudiyeh. 

XX 

I lOO-I 150 

Representations of My- 
cenaean Vases in tomb 
of Rameses III. 

XIX 

? 1200-1300 

Mycentean '\'a:5es from Gurob i 
j and Maket Tomb. 

XVIII 

1400 

Myeen^an Vase-frag- 
ments from Tel el- 
I Amarna. 

xvm 


Scarabs of Amenhetep III. and 
Thii at ^lycenas and lalysos. 

XVIII 

1550 

, Representations of My- 
cenaean metalwork and 
costumes in tombs of 
Rekhmara and Men- 
kheperra-senb. 

XIII 

2000-2300 

Prae - Mycenaean deposits 
containing vases of 
punctuated black ware, 
which in Egypt are only 
found in deposits of this 
date. 

XIII-XII 

2000-2500 

Scarabs from the Hagios 
Onouphrios deposit 
(Prae-Mycenaean). 

XII 

2300-2500 

Proto- Mycenaean and Pite- 
Mycenosan Vase-fragments 
from Kahun. 



THE QUESTION OF RACE 


The current lij’^potliesis assumes that the Mycen- 
feans wore, generally speaking, Achaian Greeks. 
With regard to the racial affinities of the pra:- 
Mycen^ean tribes it expresses no decided opinion. 

This does not mean that every tribe 'which was 
comprised within the circle of Wycemean civiliza- 
tion was necessarily Achaian, or even what we usually 
consider to be Greek : the presence of Wycena?an 
culture need not, in all cases, imply the presence of 
Aryan Hellenes. A ery probably the Lykians and 
certainly the Trojans of the Sixth City were included 
among the Mycengeans,'" but neither were Hellenes. 
Also the population of the Cyclades at this period, 
though Mycenaean,'’ was apparently not Hellenic, 
and, though the Cretans of the Mycemean period 
were all Mycenmans,'* they were certainly not all 
Ar3-an Greeks. 

AVhat it does mean is, that the Mvcenman culture 
is chiefl^^ identified with the Achaian Hellenes ; 
that, as far as can be seen, it reached its highest 
development in those lands and cities which are 
most associated with the Achaian name, and that 
its widespread extension throughout the Greek 
lands was in all probabilit}* a consequence of that 
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dominant position of the Achaians, Minyans, and 
other kindred Hellenic stocks of which the legend 
of the hegemony of the kings of ]M\'cena? is good 
evidence. 

The general evidence for this conclasion has been 
so often and so well stated before that it is hardly 
necessary to re-state it here in fall. The argument 
may. however, be expressed concisely thus : The most 
important relics of a peculiar form of Greek culture, 
which is more or less scattered all over the Greek 
world, are found in certain places which in classical 
times were either altogether deserted or utterly un- 
important, but play a great part in legend — /.r., were 
in prm-classical times of great importance. It is 
evident that at the time the objects of luxury and 
masterpieces of art which characterize this culture 
were made, these places were of great commercial 
and political importance. It must, therefore, have 
been in prm-classical times that this peculiar culture 
existed in these places. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that the general character cf this culture 
shows that it cannot be placed anywhere within the 
limits of the classical period : l.r., it is pne -classical. 
But not only is it prse-classical, but prm-Homeric, 
since it belongs to the Bronze Age, whereas in 
Homeric times iron was used ; also, the Homeric 
culture appears to be a degenerate form of it. There- 
fijre we are justified in assigning this prm-Honieric 
culture primarily to the people who dwelt in these 
places in prm-classical and prm-Hoineric times, and 
in whose time, according to tradition, they possessed 
great wealth and power. These were the Achaians 
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and the other ruling Greek triljes of the Heroic Age 
who were connected with them. And where are the 
relics of these legendary pra?- classical kingdoms and 
peoples if the prm-classical -Olycenman'’ remains 
are not they ? They cannot have vanished into thin 
air ! It is, of course, taken for granted that these 
legends enshrine historical truth : to treat the unani- 
voice of Greek tradition as of no account, to 
regard the Achaians and their compeers as myths, is 
impossible. 

it has, however, l)een proposed to identify the 
^Lyceineans with the Pelasgians rather than with 
the Achaians. The author of this proposal. Prof. 
Ridgeway, argues that the ^Myceniean culture cannot 
1)e Achaian, because Mycemean remains have been 
found in countries — as, for instance, in Attica — which 
had no connection with the Achaians. In Attica, 
however, he argues, strong traces of the Pelasgians 
have been found, and in Argolis, a stronghold of 
the Achaians. l^elasgians also lived before the period 
of Achaian domination. Therefore the Mycemean 
culture of Argolis, Attica, and elsewhere must be 
assigned to the Pelasgians rather than to the 
Achaians. Further, this culture was from beginning 
to end Pelasgic, and Pelasgic only.^ 

In supposing that the i^iycenaean culture is gene- 
rally considered to have been limited to the Achaians 
alone Prof. Ridgeway seems to be under some mis- 
conception . S urely nol )ody proposes to ( ^ h>iol if frit / limit 
this culture to the Achaians : Pelasgians may just as 
well hove been included in its sphere of influence as 
^ ./. H. A'. x\i. pp. 77-119. 
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any other tribe of Greece. The Mycenaean culture 
was the common culture of the Greek world before 
the ninth century li.c. at the time of the domination 
of the great Achaian and Minyan^ princely families 
of Plithiotis, Boeotia, Argolis, Lakonia. and Crete over 
2)opulations partly of Hellenic, partly of Pelasgic 
blood. Finding that the chief seats of their power 
were also apparently the chief seats of this culture, 
we naturally refer it mainly to them. It is in this 
sense that we are justified in speaking of the Myce-* 
mean culture as Achaian. 

Also, if the ‘^Mycenman” peoples were Pelasgians 
only, what becomes of the Achaians ? "Why should 
we skip them over and ascribe the whole of Mycenaean 
culture to prae- Achaian Pelasgians ? 

Professor Eiclgeway would, however, no doubt say 
that he does not skip the Achaians : he w'^ould 
regard the Homeric culture as that of the 
Achaians of the Pelopid hegemony. But. if the 
Homeric culture was that of the Perseid and 
Pelopid Achaians, how is it that no traces of this 
decadent Mycenaean, iron-using culture have been 
found in Mycenm and other seats of Achaian rule in 
Greece? The first regular iron-users of European 
Greece were the people to whom the geometrical style 
of art belonged, not Myceneeans.” And these people 
were probably the Dorians. Therefore, when the 
Homeric culture was dominant in Asia the Dorian 
had apparently already entered Greece and the period 
^ Prof. Ridgeway's argument {lor. f tt. p. 107) that theMinyans 
were Pelasgians, because at Orchomeuos there was a temple of 
the Graces, and Herodotos thought that the Graces were Pelasgic 
deities, seems hardly convincing. 
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of Achaian hegemony had ceased. And this is con- 
firmed by the later Homexfic songs, which mention 
Dorians as already firmly settled in Greece. So that 
the Homeric culture cannot be assigned to the heroic 
Achaians. 

Again, eren if we could follow Professor Eidgeway 
in rigidly confining a particular phase of Greek 
civilization to a particular race of Greeks (Le., 
inhabitants of Greece, whether Hellenes or Pelas- 
gians, Aryans or non-Aryans), the differences be- 
tween the Homeidc and Mycenaean cultures would 
not be great enough to cause us to necessaiily assign 
them to two different i^aces ; the Homeinc culture 
is essentially the same as the ]\lycena.^an, though 
apparently a later foimi of it. The much -vaunted 
difference between the burial customs of the 
Mycenjcans and the Homeidc Greeks cannot be taken 
to signify any racial distinction : during the later 
Biwze Age in AVestern Europe the customs of simple 
l)urial and cremation long existed side by side in the 
same settlements ; this implies no difierence of race, 
but only a gradual alteration of custom. Great j 
personages were apparently still buried after the old * 
fashion when cremation had become the general 
rule ; and, as a matter of fact, we do not know that 
this was not the case in Greece during the Hycenman 
period. The differences, again, between Alyceniean, 
and Homeric wea^xons and armour only show that in, 
the Homeric period they had altered somewhat from- 
the old Hycenman standard, and were appi'oximatingi 
to that of the classical age. ^ 

The genealogical arguments which Professor Eidge- 

F 
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way adduces in support of his position cannot be said 
to prove very much. They must be to a great extent 
of little value ; many Greek genealogies are obviously 
mere setiological inventions. Certain main features 
of Greek legend, such as the Minoan thaiassocracy; 
the Achaian hegemony, the Eeturn of the Herakleids, 
the presence of the Phoenicians in the yEgean, the 
Trojan War, the War of the Seven against Thebes, 
must assuredly enshrine historical facts; but minutely 
specified genealogies and explanatory tales are hardly 
worthy of much credit. The tradition which makes 
the Arcadians of exclusively Pelasgic and non- 
Achaian descent is very probably correct. This being 
so, we should expect that if the Mycenman culture 
were exclusively Pelasgian we should find it well 
represented in Arcadia. But in Arcadia, as Pro- 
fessor Eidgeway admits, the only trace of Myceneean 
culture yet found is a single gem from Phigaleia, 
which may have been, and very probably was, imported 
from elsewhere. If we had any desire to entirely 
exclude the Pelasgians from the list of “Mycenman"’ 
nations no better argument than this could be found 
for the purpose ! 

But there is no more ground for an assertion that 
no Pelasgians were Mycenmans ’’ than for the 
assertion that the Mycenaean culture was exclusively 
Pelasgian. Not only is it probable that during the 
period of Achaian domination most of the as yet 
unhellenized ••Pelasgic'* tribes of Greece were com- 
prised within the circle of the Greek Bronze Age 
culture — ic. were Mycenmans — but it also seems 
very possible that it is to Pelasgic tribes that the 
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origin of many elements of Mycena?an cult are must 
be assigned, especially those which seem to have been 
taken over from the older culture of the prte- 
Mycentean '' age. In fact the proto-^Wycenrean 
culture of the Cyclades and Crete — the begin ning& 
of the iMycenman culture, that is — ma}" with great 
probability be assigned to a prae-Achaian Pelasgic 
poj)ulation. 

If the ilyceniean civilization was predominantly 
Achaian, to whom are we to ascribe the culture of 
pra^-Mycentean times ? 

According to the consensus of Greek tradition^ 
Greece proper and the lands of the ^Egean, besides 
other outlying parts of the ‘‘ Greek world/' were in- 
habited, before the period of ^Vchaian domination, by 
various tribes, most jwominent of whom were the 
Pelasgi. As to the nationality of these tribes Greek 
opinion appears to have been uncertain : the Pelasgi, 
for instance, are sometimes regarded as barbarians, 
sometimes as nearly akin to the Greeks. iMany 
elements of Greek culture which were regarded as 

Pelasgic” appear to us Aryan enough; while the 
study of others leads us to the conclusion that 
these tribes cannot have l^een Aryans, but were 
relics of an altogether prm-Aryan Greek population. 
The word ncAatr-yof was also apparently used to 
designate tribes which had little or no real ethnic 
connection with each other ; in general use the word 
seems to have covered a number of different prm- 
Achaian tribes of continental Greece, Crete, Asia, 
and Southern Italy, some of whom may have been 
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related to the Greeks, \Yliile otters certainly were 
not. The Eteokretans and the Leleges, for instance, 
while quite distinct from the Pelasgi 2:)roper, might 
yet be spoken of as '' Pelasgian in the widest sense 
of the word. 

It is to these Pelasgian ’’ tribes that Ave must 
assign the primitive or prm-Mycen^ean stage of Greek 
culture. If the ^lycena^an culture was predominantly 
Achaian, they are the natural claimants of the earlier 
stage of culture which preceded it, as they preceded 
its users in the possession of the land. 

To attempt to reconstruct the history of the 
‘•l^elasgi’' is utterly hopeless: the legends are so 
contradictory that next to nothing can be made out 
of them. All we can see is that at some time 
towards the end of the third millennium me. the 
various tribes of “ Pelasgian s,*’ whose settlements seem 
to have been usually placed upon some eminence, and 
when on the sea coast at some little distance from it, 
were overthroAvn by the •‘ Hellenic " tribes from the 
north, who took from them their burghs, and ) became 
masters of their lands, reducing them ordinarily to 
the position of a subject -race. The Hellenic con- 
cjuest was, no doubt, a very sIoav and gradual process, 
resembling that of Britain by the Teutons. As in 
the latter case, the slowness and gradual character 
of the conquest seems to have rendered any great 
expulsions or migrations unnecessary, so that a large 
pro])ortion of the original inhabitants continued to 
live in the land as subjects, mingling gradually, 
however, with their masters and intermarrvino' with 
them, so that in time a mixed race was formed, 
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in which the Pelasgic element was probably far 
stronger than is usually suspected, just as the Celtic 
element in England proper is much greater than we 
are accustomed to think. Tradition points to many 
marriage-alliances between the old Pelasgian princely 
houses and the chiefs of the newcomers. It seems 
to have been only in rarer cases that the original 
inhabitants did not remain upon their lands; some 
of the aboriginal tribes were driven into various out- 
of-the-way corners, where one or two, like the peoj)le 
of Kivstun, Plakia, and Sky lake, continued to exist, 
distinct from their Hellenic or other neighbours, and 
still liafjl^(ipo(p(jovoi, as late as the tifth century u.C. d 
while others, as the Arcadians, seem to have remained 
to a great extent un-Hellenic until they were partly 
conquered, partly expelled, by the Horiaus, at the 
time of v/hose invasion the Arcadian emigration to 
Cyprus proba])ly took place. The fact, already 
pointed out, that no very violent break is notice- 
able between the prm-Mycenman and ^[ycenivan 
cultures, that the one develops out of tlie other, 
makes it probable that the conquest and the pro- 
cess of blending the conquerors with the conquered 
was even slower and more gradual than the same 
process in Britain ; far more so than in the case of 
the Dorian invasion, which was followed by a sudden 
retrogression in culture. Also the lU’eseuce of many 
Pelasgic, or at any rate pne-Hellenic, elements in 
Greek religion con hr ms the supposition that tlie 
Hellenes mixed very largely with their Pelasgian 
forerunners, from whom they evidently derived many 
^ Hot. i. 57. 
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elements of their civilization. The Pelasgians/ 
therefore, may be regarded as ronfrihufors to the 
f()rmation of the ^Fyceniean culture, if not something 
more, but certainly not as its sole possessors. 

"\Ye have seen that while some of the Pelasgian 
tribes iiunj have been racially akin to the Aryan 
element among the Greeks, though we have no 
proof of the fact, others were certainly in no way 
related to that stock, and were indeed very nrobably 
nut of Indo-European blood, or, at any rate, onl;: 
very remotely connected with the Indo-European 
peoples. This seems to have been the case with 
the ‘’Pelasgian*’ tri])es of Asia Minor, the Hlgean 
Islands, and ^Southern Italy, to whom we must assign 
the primitive culture of those countries. 

One of the most clearly defined of these tribes 
was that of the Eteokretans. This race was peculiar 
to Crete, and seems to have played a very consider- 
able part in the early history of that island. That 
the Cretans of the prie-Mycenman period were ex- 
clusively of the Eteokretan or ‘‘real Cretan stock 
is extremely probal)le ; they seem to have been 
gradually driven by successive immigrations of 
” Pelasgi’’ from Greece, Achaians, and Dorians,^ into 
the easternmost part of the island, where they still 
maintained their separate existence in historical times. 
This people was always regarded by the Greeks as 
non-Greek ; and that it was not only non-Greek, but 

^ OiL ix. 175 ff. aWrj o' dWix^i/ ,aef.ny/ji€ur}. The Ky- 

dones may well hwe been an aboiijiLal race, like the Eteo- 
kretans. 
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also probably non- Ary an, is shown by a specimen of 
its language which has survived : the well-known 
inscription from Praisos. A group of letters 
AN AIT which occurs in it might be taken to refer 
to the Semitic goddess Anait, and so to betoken a 
fSemitic origin for the Eteokretansd But we do not 
know how the words of this inscription are to be 
divided, and so we may be justified in thinking it 
more probable that the Eteokretans belonged to the 
same stock as the other *• Pelasgic’* tribes in their 
neighbourhood, than that they were Semites. 

The stock to which these neighbouring tribes 
belonged was certainly neither Aryan nor Semitic. 


In legend the Eteokretans are connected with the 
Lykians : the Eteokretan hero Sarpedon, 1 brother 
of Minos, led a body of emigrants from Crete to 
Lykia, who drove out the aboriginal Milyans. These 
(jretan Lykians called themselves Termilai.- The 
colonization may really have been in the reverse 
direction, but the connection is probable enough, so 
that we may regard the Lt kians and Eteokretans as Y . 
closely allied. ‘ The I’emark of lierodotos that the 


^ Evans, P/V pp. S5, S6. 

- <'j\ Hdt. i. 173, vii. 92 ; tSTEAE. xii. 8, 5, p. 573 ; xiv. 3, 10, ^ 

p. 667. An Althaimenes, •* ison of Knaeus ’ ( = an Eteokretan), 
is mentioned by Diod., v. 59, as emigrating from Crete to 
Lykia, bat he is probably a mere echo of the possibly historical 
Dorian colonizer of (-'rete, Althaimenes, son of Keisos and 
grandson ot Temenos (Strab. x. 479. 481 ; xiv. 653), 

' Frazer, refuse nuts, vol, iv. p. 120, notes that the custom of ' / 
Maitf.rrerlit, which obtained among the Lykians (Hdt. i. 173), ' 
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Lykians called themselves Termilai is confirmed hy 
the Lykian inscriptions, which give TrmiuVi as the 
original form of the name. At a very early period, 
certainly long before the coming of the Dorians, the 
ITfhmli were to some extent hellenized, according to 
tradition by Ionian settlers, who mixed with thenn 
At the time of the Persian Wars we lind them 
wearing purely Greek armour, while their neigh- 
bours were equipped in a more or less barbaric 
mannerd This partial hellenization of the Lykians 
cannot have taken place till the IMycenman period, 
if the prm-dlycemean culture is prm-Hellenic. 
Whether the mention of Lo.lca ( — Lykians) on 
Lg\q:>tian monuments of the fourteenth century u.c.- 
proves it to have taken place before that date is 
doubtful. The name is mentioned in the preceding 
century, when the King of Alashiya (Cyprus ; m 
]>. 163) writes to the King of Egypt to explain 
that his subjects cannot have assisted the LuJdd 
to raid the Egyptian coast (the Egyptian king 
apparently had complained that they had done so) 
because he himself was greatlv harassed bv the 
piracies of the Lukkif' That these Lukki are 
the L}Lians there st'eras little reason to doubt. 
And it is noticeable that they are called by 

was also prevalent in Crete, and that Sarpedon himself com- 
manded the Lykians at Troy by right of royal descent in the 
female line. The custom is another mark of non- Aryan race. 

^ Hdt, vii. 92. 

- As allies ot the Kheta against Hameses II. 

- WlXCKLER, TtJl fJ~Aiii(n'nn r\ 2S (B"). The sign -ll 

at the end of the word is half erased, hut appears 

certain. 
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their Gn’cl name, and not hy the native name 
Trmmlid 

If the Lykians were akin to the Eteokretans, and the 
latter were, to judge from the inscription of Praistos^ 
neither Semitic nor Aryan in race, the presumption 
is that tlie Lykians also were neither Semites nor 



35 — L\kiau 'tomb of the fouith remur\ }'. ( 3 he 

architecture apparently resembles that of the M vcena^ans. 


Indo-Europeans. This presumption i>s absolutely >C^ 
confirmed by their language, as it is known to us 
through the medium of inscriptions of the classical 

^ The tradition that the Ionian leader Lykos gave his name 
to the new people is, of course, merely cetiological ; mkos In an 
invention devised to explain the name. Ac^toi may be a transla- 
tion of Trmmli : trPn/n or traiJi/l might ™ wolf : Triinnli, the 
Wolf-folk. 
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age. It is neither Semitic nor Indo-European;^ 
it is not an isolated speech : the dialects of Karia, 
Pisidia, Lykaonia, and Cilicia seem to have been 
closely related to it, and, to judge from place- 
names and proper names, a similar language was 
spoken by the pras-Aryan inhabitants of Mysia, 
Lydia, and Phrygia. And, if we accept the tra- 
ditional connection of the Eteokretans with the 
Lykians, the enigmatic language of Praises probably 
belongs to the same family of tongues. We thus 
have a group of non -Aryan tribes, preceding the 
Greeks in the occupation of the land, extending from 
Crete far into the interior of Asia i\linor. 

This race is, in fact, the typical race of Asia Minor. 
To it belong the enigmatic place-names ending in 
-vSa, -cr(T«, and -cto-oc, and such proper names as 
Kbondiasis, Idalogbasis, and Maussolos ; to it l^elong 
the religion of Ivy])ele or Ma, the Cretan Ehea, and 
of Atys, the orgies of the Kuretes of Crete and the 

^ <y\ Kketschmek, EhtJnttuKj In dcr (ksrhichte tier tjrie- 
tJiincJun ^Sprachc, p. 370 ff. It is impossible to regard such a 
sentence as ahomu} hiipo inaii pr^imurnfo Artummioiii sa hula alibi, 
lit'pin athi aptta sa prhmrA iijfttahi = Armmanbni and his wife 
built this tomb, for themselves and their household [lit. this 
tomb have built Arm m a nun i and wife his, for self their and 
household [7^?.] their), as belonging to any Aryan tongue. Nor, 
as Dr. Kretschmer points out (ii^, p. 374), do such words as 
hulhi, hij'^haiohroji . . . Ibbit/oi, or htthadi, tend to show an 
Aryan origin for the Lykians. Such suffix-developments as 
padrdtaliadl from padrata and ntapltoti from ntaj)i (quoted by 
Kretschmer, lor. dt,) are un-Aryan. Kalinka, JJie atnere 
Ear.'icliinupn in Kleittaden (Neue Jhbucher Klass. Alt., iii. 10 
I i^99])j agrees with Kretschmer. Frazer's remark {PnusaHia!<, 
iv. p. 121) that ^‘recent researches are said to have proved 
that the Lycian language was Aryan, and had close affinities 
with Zend,” is somewhat out of date. 
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Kory bant es of Phrygia, the splendid tern pie- worship 
of Pessinos or Komana. To it, probably, the sculptors 
of Boghaz Kdi and Eyuk and the mysterious hiero- 
glyphed monuments of Northern Syria, which are 
often, but on insufficient evidence, dubbed ‘‘ Hittite,*’ 
belonged, and also, judging by the evidence of their 
proper names, in all probability the powerful race 
of the Kheta, who fought against the Egyptians, 
from the sixteenth to the fourteenth century B.c. 
the Khatte (Hatte) of the Assyrian inscriptions, who 
are sometimes thought to have been the unknowm 
sculptors in question. 

The existence of this non -Ary an primitive race of 
Asia Minor has always been recognized, but it is 
only of late years that its un-Semitic character has 
also been acknowledged. Radet, wndting in 1893, 
still assumes it to have been Semitic.^ Certainly 
some of the religious practices of this race have a 
Semitic look, and certainly the Kybele-Atys legend 
seems to have been very strongly influenced by 
the Babylonian legend of Ishtar and Tam muz ; but 
this need not point to anything more than marked 
Semitic influence. Babylonian influence was ])ro- 
bably at work in Asia Minor as early as 2000 B.c., 
so that the religion of Asia IMiuor was very early sub- 
ject to the process wffiich by the time the sculptures 
of Pterion (Boghaz Ivu) were executed and the 
classical period had been reached had succeeded in 
largely semitiziug it.- M e really have no evidence 

’ La uitr Tnnp< dt'i chaps, vi. vii. 

- It is doubtful whether the peculiar habit of representing 
deities mounted on lions, so typical of the religion of Asia 
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that any Semitic tribe ever penetrated beyond the- 
Tanrns. No trace of a Semitic idiom has ])een found 
among the languages of Asia Minor. To reckon the 
Solymi of Pisidia as a Semitic race, because their 
name has a Semitic sound and because an obscure 
writer quoted by Josephus speaks of them as y\w<j(T(iv 
jiilv ^otvicyaav ano crrojiuircLU' is impos- 

sible : the fact that they were called Solymi would 
be quite enough to inspire Josephus to make some- 
body else say they spoke Phoenician. They were an 
aboriginal mountain-folk; according to legend the 

Minor, is of Semitic origin or not. AVe find it on late Assyrian 
seals, but rarely in reliefs [rf. relief from Malthai : Perrot- 
CiilPlEZ, Jliit. lie ii. fig. 313). An old-Babylonian cylinder 

with the same subject is also known {ih, hg. 314). The goddess 
Kede^h, borrowed from the Semites by the Egyptians, is repre- 
sented by the Egyptians as standing on a lion as early as the 
period of the XIXth Dynasty (B.c. 1300}. Perhaps the Semites 
borrowed the idea from A^ia Minor. (This possibility does not, 
however, show that the >cu]ptures of Boghaz-Kdi are earlier 
than those of Ahilthai, as PoiSSiER (in Cuaxtre, Mission tu 
C((pi)(t(loce, p. 41) considers.} AYbether the Kybele-Atys cult 
as it existed in classical times was predominantly >Semitic 
or not, the deities in question are obviously not Ishtar and 
Tammuz transplanted to A;>ia Minor. Their names are un-Semitic, 
and typically ‘‘ kleinasiatisch " Kadet exaggerates the Semitic 
influence : be speaks of the fact that the Maionian dynasty of 
Lydia was called Heraclid as connecting it a PHcracle'^' 
Sandon que vrneraient Xinive et Eabylone, Ascalon et dbr." 
This is mere rhetoric, and is meaningless. Who is the Hcrakles 
whom Nineveh and Babylon venerated ? And when was Sandon 
venerated by N ineveh or Babylon, Askalon or Tyre '! { ( Y. Padet, 
lor. rit. p. 55. 1 

* CiioiRiLos ap. Joseph, <. Aj^noD^ i. 22. Deimung {Die 
LeUfjer,^. 16} comments: •'. . . bemerke ich nocb, dass nach 
einem Zeugnisse der Alten die Solymer phr)niki>ch redeten, was 
freilich auch auf die Juden, die Solymer in Palastina, bezogen 
wircl.” 
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Milyans^ who were expelled from Lykia hy the 
Termilai, were the same people.^ Nothing Semitic 
can be discovered in them. The Lydians have more 
claim to be regarded as Semitic ; the Hebrews regarded 
them as Semites,- and the Lydian kings were said 
to be descended from Ninos and Belos.'^ The Lydians 
as such were unknown to the Homeric poets, who 
mention Maeonians in their stead. Again, when 
Luka, Shardina, Maunna (?), Dardenui ^Easa, and 
other tribes of Asia Minor and the Higean are men- 
tioned on Egyptian monuments of the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries u.c., no mention is made of 
any Ludu.'^ This looks as if Lydia was originally 
inha])ited by the iMaeonians, who may have been of 
Aryan or non- Aryan Idoodd and that the Lydians 
proper were later conquerors who came from the 
East and mingled with the original inhabitants. 
And Strabo speaks of ’* the Lydian invasion ” as 
occurring rd in the same breath with 

the foundation of the Greek colonies and the Ivim- 
merian invasion. ’ 31. Kadet seems to think that 

this invasion coincided with the fall of the old 

^ Hot. i 173. - Ge>its!s x. 22. 

’• Hdt. i. 7. 

If King KandaulL"=5 was a Maeonian, they were perhaps 
Aryans, as liis name is purely Aryan. The meaning of the name 
as given by the poet Hipponax (Pocf. L>)r. Gr. i. 751 ; fr. i)/Ep,u^ 
Kvi^dyx^) Kai/caAa, is correct : it — Dog'^trangler,” 

as K11ETSCH3ICR has pointed out {/or. < /t. p. 3S9). The meaning 
given by Tzetzes, (TKi'\o/v'\e7rT7;s, translated by Radet (fii mytorfe 

depoiuUea {lo( . cii. p. 66), is obviously a mistake tor akv'Xo.Ko- 
/cXeTTTTjs. On the racial connection of the Moeonians with the 
Aryan Phrygian?, cj\ DEIMLI^'G, loo, dt. p. Sz, 

^ xii. S, p. S7J. 
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Heraclid (Maeonian) dynasty of Kandaules and 
the accession of the ilerninads with Gyges (b.C. 
687).^ Whether this be so or not, it may well be 
that the invasion of the Lydians and their mixing 
with the Maeonians took place at a comparatively 
late date, /Lard rd TpiolKa. But we have nothing to 
show that this invasion was a Semitic invasion ; all 
the Lydian place-names, proper names, and words 
which have come down to us are either Indo-European 
or belong to the indigenous population of Asia Minor, 
which was neither Aryan nor Semitic.- It seems 
probable that the idea of the Semitic origin of the 
Lydians was due to the fact of their close j^olitical 
and other connection with the Assyrian power. 
While, therefore, Ave can admit that Semitic in- 
fluence is strong]}'^ marked, at any rate at a compara- 
tively late period, in the native civilization of Asia 
Minor, Ave cannot admit that any of the peoples of 
Asia Minor ^vest of the Taurus ^vere Semites. So 
that none of the *'Pelasgic” tribes of Asia Minor 
and Crete can have been Semites. 

Xor can they have been Ar^mns. The inflood of 
Indo-European invaders, closely akin to the Thracians 
and the Hellenes, wTich streamed over the Hellespont 
into Asia Minor, founding the nations of Phrygia and 

^ Loc. fit. pp. 59, 60. The argument that, because Asliur- 
banipal speaks of Luddi as ‘‘ a far land, whose name the kings 
my fathers had not lieard,’’ therefore it was not until the time of 
Assurbanipal's dealings with Gyges that the name of Av 8 oi first 
came into use (Radet, Ioc. dt. p. 59) seems far'fetched. 
Probably neither Ashurbanipal nor the kings his fathers had 
ever heard of the Maeonians either. 

- Kketschmer, loc, cit, p. 3S4 if. 
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Mysia, giving certainly rulers and perhaps a popula- 
tion also to Maionia (Lydia), and spreading an Aryan 
language and the Aryan cult ^ of Pa pas on Bagaios 
the thunderer, of Osogp^^ and of Ytnn, the inoon.-god,. 
through northern Asia Minor as far as Paphlagonia 
and Armenia,- can hardly have taken place till a 
compai^atively late period, perhaps far on in the 
Mycencean age. No monuments which may Avith 
probability be assigned to the Phi^ygians can safely 
be dated before the ninth century B.c. Setting- 
aside the half-mythical events of the Trojan war, 
the Phrygians first appear as a poA^'er in the 
eighth century, when the Avealthy Midas ruled. ^ 
The Mysians Avere still in Thrace at the end of 


^ Cf, Gaednee, Xew Chapters^ p, 31 if. Bayafos = Slav hoffu, 
ooi'Ti, ‘-god.” 

- That the originally non-Aryan population of Armenia w-as 
given Aryan rulers and an Aryan language by a conquering tribe 
of the Phrygian invaders seems extremely probable : ’Ap/Jtmoi, 
says Stephen of Byzantium, to fih yivos e/c ^l^pvyias Kal ry ^ijjvy 
TToWoL ^pvyi^ova-Li', and Herodotos (vii. 73) calls them ^pvyQv 
diroLKOL. The language is Aryan. It seems that the attempt 
of Jexsek {Jlittiter und Armenie)' : Strassburg, 1898) to read 
the writing of the “Hittites" (who are regarded, possibly 
with justice, as the ancestors of the modern Armenians) by 
the help of the assumption that the “ Hittite “ hieroglyphs 
express an older form of the modern Aryan Armenian, rests 
on very doubtful premisses, for it is quite possible that the 
early Armenians still spoke a non-Aryan dialect at the time 
chat these hieroglyphed monuments were sculptured. The 
proper names of the Kheta, if the Kheta w-ere the ‘‘ Hittites,"' 
Avhich are known to us, are not Aryan ; and w-e have seen 
reason to think that this people belonged to the prse- Aryan 
population of Asia Minor. Dr. JE^"SEN might with advantage 
attempt to illuminate ‘‘ Hittite *' by means of Lycian. 

^ On Midas, cf. p. 274, n. i. 
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the Mycenaean period.^ I\Iasa, Dardenui, and 
Shardina, perhaps also Maunna, are mentioned 
among the tribes who came into contact with the 
Egyptians about 1 200 n.c. There were quite possibly 
Mysians, Dardanians, Sardians, and Maeonians, but 
although the Mysians, who at a later date than 
this were still astride the Hellespont, were no 
doubt Aryans, there is nothing to show that the 
other tribes mentioned were. If, therefore, the 
Mycenaean Trojans of the Sixth City ^vere true 
Phrygians, which is possiljle, it is highly improbable 
that the prae-M3^cena3ans of the Second City were 
Phrygians. Dr. Kretschmer thinks otherwise : he 
considers the earliest Trojans to have been Aryan 
Phrygians.- His reasons for this belief are weak, 
and conflict with probability and with the other 
available evidence. Why should the pra}-Mycena?an 
culture of the Troad be cut off from that of the rest 
of the Mediterranean world and be assigned to 
Aryans? Dr. Kretschmer himself considers the 
aboriginal population of Ch^prus to have belonged to 
the non- Aryan race of Asia ]Minor,^ and the connec- 
tion of the prm-M\mena5an culture of Ch^prus with 
that of the Troad is so clear as to make a racial con- 
nection between the primitive Cyprians and the 
primitive Trojans more than probable. If there was 
a pra}- Aryan population in Mj^sia, there probably 
was a similar population in Phiygia. We have no 
reason to suppose that the prm-Mycena?an settle- 
ments of the Troad did not belong to such a prae- 

^ //. xiii. 3. 

' lb. p. 398, n. 2. 


“ Loc. cH, p. I Si. 
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Aryan population, a l)rancli of the original race of 
Asia Mi nor, ^ 

The evidence of language is thus confirmed. Crete 
and Asia Minor were inhabited before tlie invasions 
of the Aryans, whether Phrygians or Hellenes, by a 
more or less hornoo’eneous race which was neither 

o 

Aryan nor Semitic, and which is connected in legend 
with the prcn'Ilellenic “ Pelasgic ’ traces of the 
^Eo'ean basin. To these races we have seen rea>son 

O 

to assign the prm-Mycenman culture of the Hlgean 
lands ; it is to the connected races of Asia Minor, 
therefore, that we naturally assign the remains of the 
same civilization which are found extending through- 
out Asia ]\finor from tlie Hellespont to tlu^ neigh- 
bourhood of Cyprus. 

The prie-iMycemean C\'prians must have been 
closely allied to these “lYlasgic'' tribes. The 
Arcadian colonists can hardly have arrived Ijefore 
iMycenman times, so that we cannot regard the prm- 
Mycenman Cyprians as Arcadian Pelasgians. It is 
curious that the prm-^Iycemean deposits of Cyprus 
are found radiating in the shape of a fan from 
Larnaka on the south coast to various widely sepa- 

^ On an important prre-MvceCcean deposit in Phrygia — at 
Bos-Eyuk— rg KuRTe, Ath. MiWt. xxiv. 1S99, p. i ff. Prof. 
Virchow has pronounced the skulls from this deposit to belong 
to a people closely related to the modern Armenians {ih. p. 42), 
who are, no doubt, descended from the old non-Aryan inhabitants 
of Asia Minor, although they now speak the Aryan dialect which 
was given them by their Phrygian conquerors. K<)Rte’s con- 
clusions as to the Aryan origin of the pne-Mycenaean Phrygians 
are open to the objections which are advanced above ; in fact, 
Kretschmer derives his ideas on the archasological side of the 
subject chiefly from Korte (Kretschmer, loc clt. p. iSo). 
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rated places in the Mesaorea or central plain : this 
looks as if the first colonists had landed on the south 
coast and gradually made their way inland. 

Pottery of pne-Mycensean type was used by the 
early inhabitants of the Palestinian coastd If 
can regard these people as pr^- Semitic,, it may be 
permissible to refer them to the same Pelasgic 
-stock. They have been identified with the Biblical 
Amorites. We do not know that the Amorites were 
non-Semitic.- Egyptian evidence shows that Semites 
were already settled in the Sinaitic peninsula as 
early as 4000 B.c. The pr^e-Mycen^ean pottery from 
Lachish cannot be dated much before 2000 B.c. It is 
possible that remnants of a prce-Semitic population/^ 
akin to that of Asia ^Minor, may have lingered on 
among the Semites at various places, at Lachish for 
instance, and that the prce-Mycenman pottery from 
these places may have belonged to them. They were 
apparently made on the spot, not imported. Such 
simple pottery would hardly be exported anywhere. 

Eeturning to the neighbourhood of the ^Egean, we 
find settled according to tradition in Greece proper, 
in the Islands, and in Asia, before the coming of the 
Hellenes, the mysterious race of the far-wandering *’ 
X Leleges. This people is closely connected in legend 

1 E.y.^ at Lachish (Bliss, Mound of Man n Citki, pi. 3). 

- They have been supposed to be of Libyan origin, for no 
cogent reasons. 

" Cf Tiele, God^dlen^f ni de Oudheid, ii. 21 1: “Alisschien 
^s'aren de oudste bewoners dozer landen geen Semieten.” 

^ Especially in Southern Peloponnese. BeimlinG {loc. cit. 
p, 129 ft) shows that the Kaukones, Epeians, and Lokrians are 
often regarded in legend as Lelegic peoples. The first named 
v-'ere certainlv pne-Achaian, and so prcO-Hellenic. 
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both with the Pelasgi proper and with the prce-Ar3^an 
peoples of Crete and Asia. We shall see later that 
their supposed racial identity or connection with the 
Karians may be simply a mistake due to the fact that in 
later times the remnant of the Leleo-es in the Asiatic 
coast- lands was subdued by 
and became subject to the Ka- 
rians ; it is a possible theory 
that the Karians, although 
kin to the coast -tribes, did not 
reach the ^Egean until after 
the ^lycenman age. We need 
not, therefore, regard the tra- 
dition tliat at onetime Karians 
and Leleges togetheroccupied 
the Cyclades as necessarily 
referring to the prm-^Iycen- 
man time. That the Leleges 
were the primitive inhabitants of the Southern 
LEgean islands and of the coasts adjoining, that in 
fact the cistgrayes of the islands are those of Leleges, 
■seems, however, extremely probable. As far as their 
u’acial affinities are concerned, it seems certain that 
they were neither Greeks nor related to the Aryans 
of Asia Minor. It may be noted that a place-name 
which they particularly affected is that of PDS, which 
often occurs in connection with them. In the Ilian 
the *' war-loving Leleges^* inhabit “ steep Pedasos on 
the Satnioeis ’’ in Asia ; ^ in later times the town of 
Pedasa in Karia was their chief stronghold ; in 
the old Lelegia in the Peloponnese IVdasa was an 
^ IL xxi. S6. 
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important place. This name may be compared with 
that of the rida^a^ a tribe of the northern shores of 
the Mediterranean which is mentioned in Egyptian 
records as early as 1 300 B.c. This tribe has with much 
plausibility been identified with the Pisidians : it is at 
least equally possible to regard them, on account of 
their name, as Leleges, and if this identification be 
acce])ted, we have a reference to the l4elegic race in 
the Mycenaean period. There may, too^ be a real con- 
;< nection between the Pisidians and the Leleges, since 
their name may be merely a form of the Lelegian PDS. 
We have seen that the Pisidians were not Semites, 
as some have supposed, but belonged to the old prm- 
Aryan race of Asia Minor. It is therefore highly prol >- 
able that the Leleges belonged to the same race. And 
this conclusion is a natural one ; for, since neither 
Hellenes nor Phrygians had yet come upon the scene, 
it is natural to suppose that the prm-Myceumans 
of the vEgean islands and coasts belonged to the same 
;race as the prm-^Iyceneeans of Crete and Asia. 

With the assignino* of the Leleges to the nn-Arvan 
popnlation of Asia Minor the foreigner has set foot 
upon the soil of Hellas itself . And since the Leleges 
were contemporaries of the true Pelasgi in Greece, 
were connected wTth them in legend, and ranked 
with them in the same general list of prae-IIellenic 
tribes, it is not impossible that the Pelasgi propei* 
also belonged to the same un-Aryan group of peoples. 
That there Avere "true” Pelasgi in Asia points to 
this conclusion : and Antandros, an Asiatic Pelasgic 
seat, was also regarded as Lelegicd the evi - 

^ B.C.IL vii. 276. 
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deuce of religion connects the un-Aryan Eteokretans 
directly with the true Eelasgi of Dodona. There 
also the imwashen priests, the Selloi, seem un- 
Aryan, and remind us of the disreputable Galli of 
Asia Minor; an inscription at Tralles even mentions 
a kind of semi-religious caste of ai77rro7rdcfc in the 
same breath with TraXAujctofc other adjuncts of 
uii- Aryan religiond Finally. I\retschmer has shown 
that the '* kleinasiatische ” place-names in -i*ca 
(Gk. -I’S-y -atra, -aaoc (-rra. -rrog). extend all 
over Greece proper." while such names as Arne or 
Tiryns are absolutely un- Aryan, and are of the .Vsia 
Minor type;'^ he concludes that the whole prm- 
llellenic population of (d'eect‘ proptu* belonged to the 
same uii- Aryan race as the prm- Aryan populatio]i of 
Asia Minor. XVe see then that the mooted possibi- 
lity of the true IVlasgians l^ieing Aiwans and kin to 
the ILellenes fades away when the question is even 
cursorily examined ; the Felasgi were as un-Aryan 
as their compeers the Leleges or the Eteokretans. 
Herodotos is therefore justified when lie s])eaks of the 
Krestoniaus and the people of Idakia and Sky lake as 
speaking a barliarian tongue. 

All the pne-Hellenic tril)es of Asia Xlinor, tlie 
vEgeau, and Greece proper seem, therefore, to have 
belonged to this single un-Aryan race ; and it is 

^ L ()> . 1 it. p. 401 fY. 

- The specifically Pelasgian Larissa is of typical “ klein- 
a^iatiisch ' form ; there were three in A?>ia Minor. 

'• Arno is perhaps the Lykian arhita, "city." Mr. MAasuA:M 
AdA-MS ( Uaf). ini<l i t>\ lit < oi'fl, vi p. 192 1 provides us with the novel 
intormation that ‘‘Tiriyns (n/c) signifies Enemy "in J'JfjiqAiua (!); 
a curious flight of imagination. 
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therefore to this race that the pra^-Mycenaean remains 
of these countries must be assigned. We have seen 
reason to associate this peculiar form of primitive cul- 
ture with this race. Now the same primitive culture 
certainly extended westward into Italy. And so, 
according to the tradition, did the Pelasgi.^ Whether 
we are to reckon the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans as a 
Pelasgian race, as Thucydides apparently did,- remains 
doul)tful. The name-forms in Etruscan are certainly 
of the same type as those of pr^e-Kellenic Greece and 
of Asia Elinor : the peculiar termination -uns 
and the commencement Turin'.-, T«p/co-. Tpojco- (as in 
TapKovCTijiio^. Tarhundaraus, Tpoao/ujiiyp^juic,^ &c.), 
Etr. T<fr\ini-, Tarqv-, being especially noticeable. 
Also the curious parallel use of trumpets, the lituus, 
tunied‘Up shoes, and other objects of semi-religious 
significance in both Asia Minor and Etruria might 
seem to point to some connection. A legend brings 
the Etruscans from Lydia : this will be discussed in a 
later chapter in connection with the Mediterranean 
tribe of the Thuirsha, which is commonly identified 
with them. It seems of doubtful value. Of no value 
whatever as evidence of an ethnic connection between 
Etruscans and Pelasgians is the supposed Etruscan 
inscription discovered in Lemnos by Pauli, as will 
also be seen in connection with the legend of the 
Eastern Tyrrhenians and the cpiestion of the Thuirsha. 
All that can be said is that a few analogies (those, it 
must be confessed, striking analogies) might induce 

^ Cr\ the evidence collected by Prof. Ridgeway, lof. cit. 
p. 109. 

- iv. 109 [cf. post, p. 174). r. p. 139, n. 2. 
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us to tentatively regard the Etruscans as belonging 
to the great ‘‘ kleinasiatisch ” family of nations, and 
so akin to the Pelasgians and Lykiaus, whose lan- 
guage might profitably be compared with Etruscan. 
But if the Pelasgi of Italy were at one time repre- 
sentatives of the primitive culture in the 'West, which 
corresponded to the prm-Mycenaean culture of Greece, 
the Etruscans ought, on this theory, also to have been 
at some time prEe-Mycenmans.'' But the objects 
from Italy, which are of much the same type as those 
from prm-WyceuEean sites in Greece, appear to be prrn- 
Etruscan : and, according to some archaeologists, we 
seem to be able to trace with some degree of accuracy 
the various stages of a conquering advance of the 
Etruscans into Etruria from the North} Evidently, 
therefore, we cannot without much more convincing 
proof definitely annex the Etruscans to the Pelasgian- 
Asiatic group of nations/^ Still less can we as yet 
credit any “ proof ” of a connection of this group with 
the Sikels, the Ligurians, or the Iberians ’’ of Spain 
or Africa. Such 2:)roof when advanced is usually 
found to depend almost entirely on craniological 
evidence, which is often of doubtful value.^ 

^ Helbig, TJk Itallher h der Poebene, p. 99 if. 

“ The remarks of Dr. Kretschmer on this subject are worth 
notice. He says : Wir sind demnach noch immer auf dem 
Punkte, dass wir eine Verwandschaft der Etrusker mit den 
Vulkern Kleinasiens weder behaupten noch bestreiten konnen, 
und werden daher gut thun, bei dem stehen zu bleiben, was wir 
mit ziemlicher Sicherlieit nachweisen konnen, der Veibreitung 
der kleinasiatischen Volkeriamilie liber das Aegaeische Meer 
und das hellenische Festland’' ( 7 oc. cii. p. 409). 

For a perhaps rather too trenchant criticism of craniological 
evidence, see Keetschmek, loc. cit, p. 39 
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We Tad, then, that since the ]\rycen?ean culture 
belonged primarily (not entirely or necessarily 
originally) to Hellenes, the more primitive stage of 
civilization which preceded it must be assigned 
to those tribes who. according to a consensus of 
tradition, preceded the Hellenes in the occupation 
of the land. Tliese tribes belonged to a group 
of peoples of a stock neither Aryan nor Semitic, 
Avhich extended along the northern shores of the 
^Mediterranean from Falestine and Cyprus to Italy. 
And these are exactly rhe geographical limits of the 
primitive prae-Mycenman culture. 

Physically, these tribes seem to liave been doiicho- 
cejdialous; most of the skulls from the early strata 
of Troy are of this type, which was the type uni- 
versal in the Eastern Mediterranean basin in the 
Xeolithic and Early Bronze Ages. This ty})e has 
been called Ihi:riini ; who considers the 

Berbers and Egyptians to have belonged to the 
same race, calls it Mediterranean {La Stirpe Mediter- 
ranea y The race was probably dark-haired ; theKeftln 
weie dark and so apparently were the Mycenman 
Cretans of Knossos. We may, perhaps, be allowed 
to call this group of peoples by the rather vague term 

I^elasgic,” in default of a more convenient phrased 

'Idiese Pelasgic tribes were at periods, the dates of 
which cannot be absolutely fixed, overrun by alien 

1 Kretschmer's kleinasiatiscb,” though so conveniect, is 
untranslatable. This, as well as “Asian" or “ Asianic,’’ would 
lay too much stress on the Asiatic members of the group. Mr. 
Crowfoot's “Armenoul’’ is e\en more open to this objection: 
and he presumably means “ Proto-Armenoid." “ Meditermnean " 
is too vague. Perhaps “ Pelasgic ' is, on the whole, the best. 
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nations; in Asia Minor by Aryans coming across the 
Hellespont, in Greece by the Aryan Achaians and 
other tribes, and in Italy by the Italic peoples, both 
coming by land from the north. ^ In Greece the 
old and the new populations appear to have blended 
to a considerable extent: the Hellenes of history 
were very possibly a race mainly non- Aryan, speak- 
ing the tongue of their Aryan conquerors. No doubt 
a further impulse to the development of the Myce- 
nman culture was given by the arrival of the new 
energizing Hellenic element. That this development 

Fig 37.— a Phrygian Inscription : “ Mother Kybile , . . 

(Aryan language of Abia Minor, using Greek script ) 


had, however, well begun before the andval of the 
Aryan Hellenes seems extremely probable ; the earlier^; 
peri^od^of the Mycenoean Age. when Crete and the 
islands were the centre of Mycenaean culture, is 
probably pra-Aryan. In the later period, when 
Argolis had become the central point, the Aryans 
had probably arrived, and the king’s of the Achaians 
(who we may regard as the most prominent and 
powerful of the Aryan invaders), the rulers of 

golden '* and wide-wayed Mycena?, had exten ded 
from Argolis their power over the greater part of 
Greece, including Crete. It was during this period 

* Skrgi [Oruj'me ^ Diffusione Mtditerraneff , Home, 

1S95J makes no distinction between the Aryan Italians and the 
Celts. They were, of course, very closely connected with the 
Celtic tribes. 


c<- ^ 
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of Achaian predominance that the Mycenman culture 
attained its highest j^itch of development. 

In Inner Asia Minor the pree-Mycenman race, lying 
in the debatable ground between Hellenedom and 
the Orient, was absorbed by neither, but preserved 
its tribal divisions with their several dialects more 
or less unimpaired until Roman times. 

In Palestine the primitive tribes were overrun at 
a comparatively much earlier period by the Semites. 

Snell are the conclusions to which we are led by 
the consideration of the Question of Race. Hazy as 
is its subject, and hypothetical as our conclusions 
must be, the question yet repays study, and is full 
of interest. 



V 


MYCENiE AND THE EAST 

Hellas turns her back upon the west and faces the 
rising sun. The Greek mainland swings round 
towards the east: the strike of its mountain-ranges 
is from north-west to south-east, therefore the pro- 
montories and islands which spring from them follow 
the same line, and so, with the single exception of 
the Gulf of Corinth, the gulfs and havens of Greece 
open also towards the east. The long lines of 
islands streaming away from the mainland across the 
^Egean eastwards to Asia made communication 
between European Greece and Asia most easy. So 
easy, indeed, was communication between the in- 
habitants of Greece and Asia across the EEgean that 
it can hardly be doubted that they became closely 
connected with one another very soon after the period 
of the earliest migrations into Greece. So bound 
together in fact are Greece and the EEgean coast of 
Asia that they can hardly be considered as separate 
countries. Geologically speaking, the floor of the 
Hlgean is merely a j^art of Greece which is covered 
by a sea, out of which appear tlie peaks of sunken 
mountain-chains which continue the mountain-system 
of Europe on into Asia; these peaks are the islands 
of the iEgean. In some parts of the ^Egean these 
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islands are more sparsely scattered than in others, 
but generally speaking the spaces of sea which inter- 
vene between them are narrow ; from scarcely any 
^-Egean island is no other visible. Geographically, 
therefore, they connect in every direction with Greece 
proper, with Asia l\Iinor, and with each other, thus 
contrasting with the islands off the western coast of 
Greece, which are not connected with the Italian 
peninsula and its appendages, and do not link them 
closely with Cireece. The ^Egean lands, therefore, 
form a single whole ; the Asiatic coast of the yEgeaa 
i^ as much a part of Greece as the islands or the 
Greek peninsula itself. Greece is not merely con- 
tinental Greece and the Islands : it is the wTiole 
^Egean basin. The ^ligean lands as a whole face 
the East, This peculiar geographical position made 
it happen that the Greeks were connected, espe- 
cially in the early days of their history, with the 
East, rather than with the West. 


Even in its earliest beginnings Greek civilization 
is already connected with the East. An axehead of 
white Chinese jade which was found in the ruins of 
the Second City of Troy (dating to before 2000 B.c.) 
testifies to some kind of commerce, primitive though 
it may have been, with the Far East. But it is not 
only in a pim-ilycenman settlement on the Asiatic 
continent that we already find traces of connection 
with the East, a connection which in the case of 
Troy may have been maintained overland in the 
islands of the^Egean: evidence of seaborne commerce 
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between Greece and the East in pree-Mycencean 
times is discernible. Ivory objects and fragments 
of glass vases have been found in the Island-graves, 
the materials of which can only have come from 
Egypt, and in Egypt itself specimens of “ Island 
pottery have been found. Other scattered evidences 
of this Egyptian connection will be adduced in the 
next chapter ; our purpose at present is to discuss 
more especially the relations between 2^1’^historic 
Greece and the Asiatic peoples. 'We may note, 
however, that the route whicli this primitive com- 
merce between the ^Egean and Egypt must have 
followed can only have been the natural coasting- i 
route from Rhodes to Cyprus, and thence to the ’ 
Palestiniatr coast, where, as we have already seen, 
primitive settlements, resembling those of the ''Pne- 
Mycenmans of Greece, existed. Directly south all ' 
guiding islands failed; south-east, Kythera led to 
Crete, but Crete took the seafarer uo farther south, 
it only led north-east to Rhodes and Karamania, 
eventually to Cyprus. As Greece proper turned its 
back upon the west, so Crete turned its back upon 
the south ; the greater number of its havens looked 
north, back upon the Hellenic world, Avhich it 
fenced in ^yith its mighty barrier of Ida. Directly 
south of Crete the sea was a blank, and, although 
it is true that a small sailing vessel can with a 
favouring wind very swiftly traverse this piece of 
sea and reach the African coast, yet it seems hardly 
possible that Greek mariners can have essayed the 
crossing and have reached Africa, except perhaps 
occasionally by accident, until the Thennans sailed 
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in obedience to the Pythia to found a city in 
Libya. 

Much of any commerce which may have existed 



Fig. 38,— Pnmitne Marble 
Female Idol from Amot- 


between the M]gean tribes 
and the Palestinian tribes 
must therefore also have 
passed rid Cyprus. So that 
Cyprus has naturally been 
considered to have connected 
the primitive pree-Mycenman 
civilization of Greece with tlie 
culture of the Semites as well 
as with that of Egypt. Men- 
tion has already been made 
of the rude idols of Parian 
marble, apparently represent- 
ing a nude female figure, 
which have been found in so 
many of the ^Egean graves 
of the prm-Mycena?an period. 
(Fig. 38.) Similar idols of 
smaller size have also been 
found in Cyprus. In Cyprus 
also appears a series of 
earthenware representations 
of a nude female figure ; 
these are closely paralleled 
in Canaan, in Syria gene- 


gos. j Prce - Mycenaean 
period. ) 


rally, and in Mesopotamia. 
Here, and no doubt in Cyprus 


also, these are images of the Semitic female goddess, 


who passed, through the medium of Cyprus, into the 
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Greek pantlieon as Aphrodite. Are we to regard the 
marble images of the ^gean as proving that the 
worship of this nature-goddess had reached the 
Greek islanders from the Semitic countries by way 
of Cyprus as early as the third millennium B.C. ? 
The question of the date of the Syrian and Cypriote 
pottery images is important. The date of the AEgean 
marble figures cannot be later than 2000 B.C. But 
the Cypriote figures of clay are apparently coeval 
with the late-Mycena^an and Grieco-Phoenician cul- 
tures which were dominant in that island from 
the eighth to the fifth century B.C., and figures 
of this kind from Asia appear to be often of even 
later date. If clay images of the nude Cypriote type 
were found in the prm-Mycena?an graves from which 
the nude marble figures come, a connection might be 
proved, but such clay figures are not found in the 
island graves. They are in fact merely rude and 
cheap dolls, made in rough imitation of larger images 
which properly represented the human form ; the 
/Egean marble figures, on the other hand, are real 
primitive idols. An attempt has, however, been made 
to show that these clay figures were already in use 
among the Semitic nations at a period contemporary 
with or anterior to the date which has been assigned 
to the marble idols from the islands — ie., about 2000 
B.C. In the JaJirhvcli d(:i^ Deutsche n Arcliaologisclic a 
I/istifufs for 1897 Fritze gives photographs 

of clay figures of this kind which were found by 
Mr. Haynes at Niffer in Babylonia, which Professor 
Hilprecht dates between the reigns of Sargon of 
Agade (3800 B.C.) and L"r-Giir (2800 B.c.) ; these 
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Herr von Fritze considers to liavf^ been the proto- 
types of the marble images from the Greek islands. 
But it is quite impossible to accept the early date 
which Professor Hilprecht assigns to these Baby- 
lonian idols. No similar objects are known from the 
other explorations of early Babylonian sites, and 
all of the same kind found in ^Mesopotamia are 
of very late date. So Herr von Fritze's argument, 
and with it the desired connection betAveen the 
prm-Mycenman marble images and the clay figures of 
the Semitic goddess, falls to the giound. The marble 
images are no doubt representations of a deity more 
or less identical with the non- Semitic female goddess 
of Asia Minor, the cliief deity of the “ Pelasgic " 
populations, and are simply the predecessors of the 
Alycenman representations of Artemis and Rhea (r. 
p. 296^. Tt is natural enough that the primitive 
i^epresentation should have been nude. Various 
arclueological comparisons would seem to show a 
European rather than a Semitic connection for the 
•AEgean '' marble figures.^ Also the much-quoted 
leaden nude female figure with the svastika emblem 
Avhich was found at Troy - possesses no Babylonian 
characteristics whatever.*^ 

^ Evans, /oi*. <>t.. p. 127 ff ; Reinach, L<i ^SculiAvre Audtmn^ 
&c., in L' Aothropolof/it, 1S94. In bis article “ Les deesses nnes 
dans I’art oriental et dans Tart grec ” [Chr. Or, ii. p. 566), 
however, Eeinach goes too far in arguing that the Semitic 
nude goddess was of western oiigin : there was a nude goddess 
of the Semites and a {not always) nude goddess of the ^Egean 
and Asia Minor peoples, and there is no need to identify the one 
with the other. 

- SCHUCHHAEDT, fig. 6o. p. 67. 

^ Cy. j)ost, p. 300. Such figures are in fact a common product 
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Can any other connection between the prce- 
Mycena0an culture of Cyprus and Semitic civilization 
be shown to have existed ? 

An actual connection between Cyprus and Baby- 
lonia has been postulated at a period even earlier 
than that of which we are speaking. It has been 
stated that cylinder-seals of the early Babylonian 
kings Sargon I. and Naram-Sin, his son (f im* 3800 
n.(\), have been found in Cyprus.^ This has been 
taken to prove an early Babylonian conquest of the 
island which would have greatly influenced the 
pr^e-Mycen^ean civilization of Cyprus and the other 
Greek lands g-enerallv. But this statement, which is 
constantly repeated, is inaccurate. A single cylinder 
of archaistic type, and with an equally archaistic 
inscription referring to the deifled king Narain-Sin, 
was found by General di Cesnola at Curium.- Tliis 
cylinder cannot be older than the seventh century 
B.c. Thus the whole fabric of connection between 
Cyprus and Mesopotamia in the fourth millennium 
n.G. which has been built upon the supposed testi- 
mony of this cylinder falls to the ground. It may, 
however, be urged that we know that Sargon and 
Naram-Sin conquered Syria and reached the shores 

of undeveloped art, whether in pre-historic or in histoiical times, 
and so it is impossible to found any reliable arguments upon 
them. Specimens of the hideous C^^priote earthenware type, with 
huge earrings, may be seen in most museums : the Mesopotamian 
type is well represented in the newly arranged Babylonian and 
Assyrian Room of tlie British Museum (room-numbers, 969-9S0, 
101S-1027.) 

^ Busolt, Gr. Gesch., i. p. 45 ; Mallet, rremih'ts hlahUdse- 
hunts (les Gi'ecs en Egifpte, p. 28, n. i. 

- Sayce, T. S, B. j., V. (1877) p. 441 ff. 

H 
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of the Great Sea ; why, then, should they not have 
penetrated to Cyprus ? If they did there is no record 
of the fact. (See further, Addenda, p. 314, 

It is curious that, while the evidence of connec- ■ 
tion between the prse-Myceniean peoples and Egypt, , 
though very small, is, comparatively speaking, good 
as far as it goes, there should be practically no 
evidence of connection between these people and 
Babylonia. There is even less evidence for a con- 
nection tlirough Asia Minor than through Cyprus. 
Yet if jade could be brought from China to Troy in 
prmAIycenman times, some kind of commerce, even 
though merely a passing from hand to hand and from 
tribe to tribe, overland between the cultured cities of 
Babylonia and the settlements of the primitive bar- 
barians of the ^Egean, seems both possible and 
probable. Traces of it may yet be found. 

Becent discoveries have been considered to show 
that the peoples of Inner Asia Elinor were not 
entirely unaffected by Babylonian influence in pree- 
Mycenman times. This influence had probably 
penetrated beyond the Taurus as early as 2500 B.c. ; 
but that there w^as a Babylonian colony settled in 
the Halys-land at that time, as M. Boissier asserts,^ 
is in the highest degree questionable.- Professor 
Ramsay has shown that Boghaz Koi (Pterion) was 
the most important post on the Royal Road,'* the 
most ancient trade route through Asia Minor from 
the zEgean to the Euphrates Valley. Could it be 
proved that Pterion was a focus of Babylonian 

1 In Chantke, Jfuiiion en Caji^jodoce, 1898, p. 44. 

" T. Addenda, p. 315. post. 
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influence as early as 2000 li.c., the surmise could 
naturally be put forward that the trade-route from 
Babylonia through Pterion already existed at that 
time, so that Babylonian influence might well have 
reached the ^Egean lands over the Royal Road 
in prae-lMvcenman times. But we have nothing to 
show that it did, or that Babylonian influence had 
yet entered Asia Minor, beyond the mere probability 
that it had. A few centuries later, however, when 
the Hellenes had invaded the M^igean basin, and the 
development of the Mycenaean culture had begun, 
we have some evidence of direct Babylonian influence 
passing overland through Asia Minor. 

Nor can we speak of any llittite " or Canaan- 
itish '' influence as passing through Asia Minor or 
Cyprus to Greece in pra 3 -]\Iycena?an days. Of the 
Ivheta we hear nothing till 'well on the Mycenaean 
period ; and the sculptors of Boghaz Tv{)i and Jerabis 
may not date back much beyond the eighth century. 
Vi e have seen that traces of a primitive culture 
resembling that of the prm-Mycenmaus of Greece 
are to be found in Palestine, but that it is doubtful 
whether these are to be ascribed to Pelasgic 
inhabitants or not. Of the Amorites, to whom they 
are often ascribed, we know nothing. The Philis- 
tines do not appear in Palestine till Mycenaean days. 
The gradual infiltration of the Semitic Canaanites 
had, however, been long in progress, but the culture 
of these tribes had at this time in all probability by 
no means reached the high stage of development 
which we meet with in the period of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, a thousand years later ; occasional 
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subjection to and intermittent communication with 
Babylonia do not seem to have as yet modified it to 
any great extent, and no influence upon the prae- 
Mycengean culture can be assigned to it ; the case of 
the nude female figures has already been dealt with. 
'The Phoenician cities do not seem to have yet emerged 
into prominence as civilizing media : if legend is to 
be trusted, indeed, the Phoenicians had as yet hardly 
reached the Mediterranean^ 


In the Mycenman period, however, communication 
had undoubtedly been established between Greece 
and Babylonia as well as Egypt. This was due to the 
great w'estward advance of Babylonian culture. 

.Vlthough so constantly associated in our minds 
with the Semites, the civilization of Babylonia was 
not of Semitic origin. To what race the earliest 
Babylonians, the men of Sumer and Akkad, belonged, 
is not apparent. We know that their language was 
of an agglutinative type, but to dub them ^Mongols 
is premature. 

Before the end of the fifth millennium B.c. the 
presence of the Semitic race in the neighbouring 
lands made itself felt in Mesopotamia, and it was 
not long before Semitic rulers established themselves 
in several of the cities of Northern Babylonia. The 
arrival of the Semitic newcomers seems to have made 
but little alteration in Babylonian civilization : per- 

’ Legend brings the Phoenicians from the Persian Gulf to tlie 
Mediterranean about 2000 B.c. {(/ Lenormaxt, JLffinti 
ioire Anv^eiine de ['(Jnenf, iii. 3 h- • 
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Laps a fe^Y new deities were added to the pantheon, 
little more. In fact the whole culture of the original 
inhabitants seems to have been taken over by the 
invaders, so that it is now very difficult to distin- 
guish between what is Semitic and what is non- 
Semitic in it. Since all Semitic culture was primarily 
of Babylonian origin, Semitic civilization is funda- 
mentally un-Semitic. 

The accession of the Semitic chiefs to power was 
followed by an immediate extension of Babylonian 
influence beyond the bounds of Sumer and Akkad. 
S argon (Shargani-shar-ali), king of Agade in Akkad, 
and Naram-Sin, his son, appear to have extended their 
sway over all Mesopotamia as far as the mountains 
of the Gutium or Armenians, and thence onwards 
to Palestine even as far as the ** Sunset-sea/’ on the 
shores of which Sargon set up his image.’’ It 
seems probable that these monarchs penetrated as 
far as Sinai and Egypt, the lands of Magan and 
Meluhha. These events seem to have taken place 
about 3800 13 . c.^ 

From this time forth the whole of Mesopotamia, 
from the Persian Gulf to Harran in the north, 
remained always under Babylonian influence, now 
becoming gradually semitized. From time to time 
diflerent warlike chiefs of various cities of Babvlonia 
led armies across into Northern Syria, Martu, or 
Aharrig- “the Land of the \Yest,'’ but Babylonian 

’ Cj\ Tiele, Bdhijhn i • Assyri ( f^-sdiichfe, p. 100 ff. 

“ A possible reading of this word is Aiiuirr}i , the Egyptians 
spoke of Syria often as Ariutr, Alartu is tlie >Sumerian name, 
Aidtrrii [Atnurru] the Semitic. 
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influence does not seem to have firmly established 
itself among the Syrian tribes until the period of 
the unification of Babylonia under Hammurabi (about 
2200 B.C.). To this monarch Martu was probably 
absolutely subject ; in a letter of his reign mention 
is made of a Babylonian official. Siniddinam, who is 
called rah Aharra^ ‘‘ Governor of the Western Land."'^ 
For some centuries after this Northern Syria remained 
under the political hegemony of the Babylonian 
kings, while Southern Palestine, if it did not owe any 
actual allegiance to Babylon, yet became fully subject 
to her civilizing influence. By the sixteenth century 
B.C. the civilization of Palestine had become entirely 
Babylonian. Nor did the Egyptian conquest, which 
took place in the seventeenth century, in any way 
modify this Babylonian culture, although the whole 
land as far as the Taurus and the Upper Euphrates 
remained for three hundred years ]iot merely tribu- 
tary to Egypt, but to a great extent administered 
either by Egy])tian residents at the courts of the 
native chiefs or by commissioners despatched from 
Egypt at various times. Southern I^alestine remained 
more or less Egyptian territory throughout the period 
of the •’ Judges/’ and until the rise of the Hebrew 
kingdom in the eleventh century. Nevertheless, 
Semitic civilization influenced Egypt far more than 
Egyptian culture influenced the Semites. Few traces 
of Egyptian influence are to be found among the 
Semites, while in Egypt it became for a time quite 

1 Kino, Lffto's ainl of IJanuanrali^ i. p. xxiv. ; 

iii. p. 169 It. Die ^ame signs may be read in Sumerian qal 
Martu. with the same meaning. 
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fashionable to semitize as iniich as possible. So 
universally had the culture of Babylonia been adopted 
by the Semitic nations, and so deep-seated had its 
influence become in Western Asia, that by the 
fifteenth century the Semitic dialect of Babylonia (the 
later ’‘Assyrian '*) had become the polite tongue’' 
of the Nearer East, used as the language of diplo- 
macy by the court-scribes of Egypt and Canaan as 
well as of Babylon, and ViHugaa fnhica by the non- 
Semitic kings of AlashiyafCyprus), Arsapi (in Cilicia), 
Mitanni (Matiene : Southern Armenia), and Egypt 
when they wished to correspond with one another. 
The cities of Phamicia, already powerful and of con- 
siderable importance in the world, used the cuneiform 
writing and Babylonian idiom. Nor did the substi- 
tution of the political domination of the ‘‘ Armenoid 
people of the Kheta or Hatte for that of Egypt in 
Syria in any^ way diminish Babylonian influence 
there. If the hieroglyphic writing of Eastern Asia 
ilinor is correctly ascribed to this people, it shows at 
least that they possessed a peculiar culture of their 
own, but among them, or at any rate in Eastern Asia 
hiinor, Babylonian influence was far more powerful 
than even in Egypt, as is shown by the character of 
the so-called * Alittite art.^ 

Babylonian influence in Western Asia reached its 
culminating-point in the fifteenth century u.c. At 
this time, we have seen reason co think, the Mycenman 
culture of Greece had, perhaps, already reached a 
high pitch of development. It would have been very 

^ ‘Ttittite ” art was intiaenced by that of Assyria, which was 
a development of that of Babylonia. 
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surprising* had no Babylonian influences been trace- 
able in Mycenaean art and handicraft. They can be 
traced ; but, as we shall see, are again not so notice- 
able as the influences of the rival culture of Egypt. 

^^"e have seen that Babylonian influence was 
probably already ap})arent in Inner Asia ]\linor at 



Kio. 39. — Heraldic Lion-group from a Phrygian tomb. 


this time. Legend certainly connects the ilycenaean 
rulers of the Pelopid house with Asia Minor, whence 
the reputed founder of Mycenaean greatness, Pelops, 
was said to have come. This tradition has been con- 
nected with conclusions which have been drawn from 
certain resemblances between Mycenaean architecture 
and that of early Asia ^Minor, especially from the re- 
semblance of an heraldic group of two rampant lions 
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witli a pillar between them, which occurs on the 
•• Lion-Gate*' of the akropolis of Mycenm and is re- 
produced on many i\Iycen^ean ^‘ems, and similar lion- 
groups which are sculptured above the doors of rock- 
cut tombs in Phrygia. The conclusion drawn from 
these resemblances, in connection with the Pelopid 
tradition, is that the Mycenman civilization originally 
came from Inner Asia Minor. The conclusion might 
have g'one further, for such heraldic groups find 
their closest analogy in the similar groups so common 
in the archaic Babylonian art of about 4500 B.c.^ 
The Mycenoean idea was in all probability derived 
from Babylonia through the peoples of Asia Minor, 
among whom it occurs ; but that the Phrygian designs 
mark a stage of the journey of this artistic idea from 
Babylonia toiMycenm may well be doubted, on account 
of the apparently late date (about 800 B.c.) of the 
Phrygian reliefs. AVe do not know when the lions of 
Mycenas were sculptured, but since they ornament 
the chief gate of the akropolis of the city, the pro- 
bability is that they date to a much earlier period than 
800 B.C., when Mycengean art was disappearing from 
continental Greece. There is, therefore, good reason 
to suppose that the Phrygian reliefs were inspired by 
the Lion-Gate and other similar works of Mycengean 
art which may have perished, rather than that the 
reverse was the case. Also, since the Phrygian 

^ The heraldic badge or arms ” of the city of Shirpurla {Assi/r. 
Lagash ; the modern Tell Loh), a lion-faced eagle holding two 
lions by their tails, may be instanced. This occurs in sculptures 
of the prse-Semitic kings Idingiianagin and Entenna, who li\ed 
about 4500 B.c . On the connection between the lion-groups of 
3 Iycenae and of Phrygia, rf, KAiiSAY, ./. B. K, ix. p. 369. 
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reliefs date to so late a period, the connection between 
them and the coming of Pelops to Greece must fall 
to the ground. The supposition which has been 
occasionally mooted that the whole of ^lycenseaii 
civilization came to Greece from Asia, a supposition 
which, thouo*li its supporters seem hardly to realize 
the fact, can only mean that the whole of Mycenman 
civilization was of Babylonian origin, is contradicted, 
not only by its essentially Hellenic and non-Baby- 
lonian aspect, but by the fact that its whole 
development in Greece from the primitive culture 
of Hissarlik and Athens can easily be traced, while 
its relation to the early Bronze Age culture of 
Central Europe seems to be clearly indicated. That 
certain Babylonian influences came from Asia to 
Greece by way of Asia Minor at this time is, 
however, probable enough : Babylonian influence is 
marked in the art ot gem- and seal-engraving, in 
which the Mycemeans attained great proficiency ; 
this probably reached Cireece from Asia Minor, 
whither it seems to have passed from Babylonia 
at a very early period. Above all, the ^Mvcenmans 
probably owed their knowledge of bronze ultimately 
to Babylonia, as will appear when we come to discuss 
the general position of Mycenman civilization. And 
this knowledge no doubt came through Asia Minor. 

The intermediaries between ^iycencean Greece 
and Babylon have sometimes been considered to 
have been the Hittites.” who are thought to have 
been a power in Asia from about 1500 B.c. onwards. 
It has also been considered that the Cretan picto- 
graphs may have been inspired by the '-Ilittite" 
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hieroglyphs. But the “ Hittite Question ” is still un- 
solved ; we do not know with certainty that the builders 
of the great temple-fortresses of Boghaz Koi and 
Eyuk in Cappadocia were identical with the '' Kheta 
who fought against Egypt as early as the time of 
the XVIIIth Dynast}', or that these were the same 
people as the Bil^lical Hittites ; and a connection 
between the Hittite hieroglyphs and the Cretan 
pictographs cannot be proved, because we have no 
information which w'ould lead us to suppose that 
these hieroglyphs, which have not yet been proved 
to have belonged to the Kheta, are so ancient as the 
Cretan characters. We cannot, therefore, assert 
even that the Hittites (? Kheta) contributed elements 
to Mycenaean culture, much less that they originated 
it, while to claim the Pelopids as "Hittites’’ is 
really to appeal too much to the imagination as an 
aid to the writing of history.^ 

^ De Cara {Gh ITetel e tjH loro Mlyrdzloai : Gli lieiei’Pelo.'-iji ; 
Ciciltii Cattolica, 1S92, 1895, maintams the Hittite origin of 
JEgean civilization ; for him the Pelasgi are “ gli Hetei fnori 
delle loro sede originarie dell’ Asia, Hethei migratori, errantie 
pellegrini.'’ It is a pity that Father De Cara, who rightly advo- 
cates the theory of the racial identity of these primitive Greeks 
with the non-Aryan peoples of Asia Minor, should have marred 
his work by the introduction of these problematical “Hittites” 
and by arguments resting on the most amazing and impossible 
linguistic identifications and derivations, a selection of which 
will be found in IiEiyACii, Chr. Or. ii. p. 48S ff. , Jtah/ is 

for De Cara Hut-al-ia , “the land of the Hittite^,'' who came 
there from Asia !) A bold attempt has been made to reconcile 
the Hellenic origin of Mycemean civilization with the theory of 
a Hittite connection by supposing that the “ Hittite ” culture is 
a branch of Mycenaean civilization which had originally come 
from Italy to Greece and thence passed by way of the islands to 
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Certainly tlie culture of Boghaz Koi and of 
Jerabis, whether it was Hittite or not, cannot 
have influenced Mycenaean culture in any way. 
Its art owes its inspiration to Assyria, and we can 
hardly date it any earlier than the ninth and 
eighth centuries B.c. No Mycenaean influence can 
be detected in it. Yet it is evident that in ^lycenaean 
times much of the Babylonian influence which is 
observable in the ^Mycenaean culture must have taken 
its way to Greece through the country which, in later 
times, this assyrianizing culture occupied, and pro- 
bably through Pteria on the Eoyai Eoad, which after- 
wards became one of the chief seats of this culture. 

The Mycen^eans do not seem to have met this 
influence half-way. Hitherto few traces of the de- 
veloped ]\rycenman culture have been found in Inner 
Asia Minor ; vase-fragments have been found at Bin 
Tepe, near Sardis, and also at Kara-Eyuk (Chantre, 
Mission eti Copporiore^ p. 71 fi'j, but apparently 
nowhere else up-country. 

Asia, so that the Kheta were Mycenseans ! (Reinach, Mirage 
Orientals Or., p. 555 fip.]) In connection with this theory 

the Asiatic Tyrsenoi mentioned by Herodotos (Hdt. i. 94) are 
supposed to have come from Etruria to Asia, rather than, as 
Herodotos says, in the reverire direction; the “Thuirsha" who 
invaded Egypt in company with other sea-rovers in the time 
of Herenptah Tabout 1200 b.c.) have been regarded as having 
formed part of this eastward migration from Italy. With 
regard to the theory generally little can be said; its inceptor, 
M. Salomon Reinach, seems not to see that there is no connection 
visible between the Hycensean and “ Hittite cultures, although 
the “ Hittites and the pne-Mycensean Pelasgians may well 
have been members of the same race. Concerning the supposed 
activity of the Tyrrhenians in the ^Egean in Mycenaean times 
more will be said later (p. 174). 
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At the same time the sea route via Cyprus probably 
brought a certain amount of Semitic influence to 
Greece. And now two of the chief seafaring peoples 
of the ancient world seem to first appear on the 
scene : the lonians and the Phoenicians. 



■ In the maintenance of the connection between 
continental Greece and Asia Minor the Ionian 
tribes must have taken a great part. While it is 
improbable that they were settled in the Cyclades 
yet (be., circf^ H.('. 1500-1100)5 there is no reason to 
suppose that they were not already in Euboea, 
Attica, and Argolis. In all probability the Asiatic 
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coast was occupied by them from the first ; for it may 
well be doubted if at anytime after the migration of the 
Aryan Greeks into the HEgean basin the western coast 
of Asia ]\Iinor was without Hellenic inhabitants. The 
general fact that after the Dorian invasion of Greece 
proper a great system of emigration was directed 
from both Northern Greece and the Peloponnese 
towards the Asiatic coast is no doubt historical, but 
it is at least highly probable that Greek tribes had 
already settled along the Asiatic coast long before the 
time of the great migrations.’* It, indeed, seems 
probable that the Aryan Greek race occupied both 
shores of the ^Egean from the very first, as their 
Pelasgian predecessors had done, and so the theory, 
accepted by Curtins and Holm, according to which 
the Ionian branch of the Greek race passed originally 
from the Balkan peninsula across the Hellespont into 
Asia, and only reached Greece proper after a detour 
alont^ the Asiatic coast and across the island brido-e, 
afterwards throwing a returning stream of emiorants 
back to Asia after the Dorian invasion, is probably 
correct. The predominance of the lonians on the 
Asiatic coast and their precarious foothold on the 
continent of Greece afford arguments strongly in 
favour of this theory. From the geographical point 
of view it would seem quite natural that the Hellenic 
branch of the Indo-European stock, coming, perhaps, 
from the flat steppes of Poland and Eussia, perhaps 
from the fertile plains of the Hungarian Alfold, 
wherever the cradle or VuHcrrlaimmcr of the Aryan 
race may be considered to have been, should, when it 
had passed the Balkans and had reached the shores 
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of the iEgean, have divided into two streams, of 
which one directed its course throuf?h the Ivam- 
bonnian passes to Thessaly, the other across the 
Hellespont to Asia. Most of the Asiatic islands, 
with the probable exception of Lesbos (see p. 238), 
but perhaps including Rhodes, were also no doubt 
at this period Ionian. It is improbable that the 
Mycena?an lalysians were Achaiaus : Achaian hege- 
mony in the ^Egean need not have meant either 
Achaian conquest or Achaian colonization. That 
they were Hellenes, however, at any rate in the later 
^[ycenman time, and not mere Pelasgi, seems pro- 
bable — L(\, they were probabl}^ lonians. Ionian 
tradition is absent, it is true, in Rhodes, yet it 
begins again in Lykia and is present in Cyprus; in 
their transit from the Central Asiatic shores of the 
/Egean to Lykia and Cyprus the lonians would 
hardly fail to settle in Rhodes. 

To the lonians who were settled on the Asiatic 
coast of the ^Egean an easy eastward way might 
seem to have been available ; good routes into 
the interior of Asia Minor were offered to them by 
the valleys of the rivers which debouch into the 
^Egean. But, as a matter of fact, in the early ages 
of their history the Greeks never penetrated far into 
Asia Minor ; their settlements were limited to the 
coast lands, in which the geographic and climatic 
conditions were the same as in continental Greece 
and the islands : the barren hills and salt plains of 
the interior were not only repellent to their fancy 
but formed insuperable obstacles to their further 
progress in this direction. Since then the way into 
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the interior of Asia Minor was barred, the only pos 
sible route eastward was the sea-route from Ehodes, 
along the coasts of Lykia and Pamphylia to Cyprus. 
This route, the only one of which the geographical 
conditions wt^e at all favourable, is shown by the 
evidence of tradition and archaeological discovery to 
have been, in fact, that by which the Greeks first 
reached the East and by which the Phoenicians first 
reached Greece. The lines of communication between 
the various ^Egean lands and the East all met atEhodes. 
whence the}^ followed an identical course to Cyprus 
and Palestine, and thence to Egypt and Libya. 

When we consider the Myceucean culture of the 
blast ern lands outside the ^Egean, the probability 
that it is to lonians that the earliest Hellenic 
civilization of the southern coast of Asia Minor and 
Cvprus must be assigned becomes evident The first 
Hellenes to take the road from E bodes to Cyprus 
would naturally be those who had first occupied the 
Asiatic coasts and islands. When tlie Greeks first 
came into contact with the Oriental nations, they 
became known to them as " A^awan.” This form of 
the nameTfPwu became the universal designation in 
the East for Greeks in general, Yairctn among the 
Hebrews, Yarad among the Assyriansd and, perhaps. 
Ov*'eieiiiii among the Egyptians.- Archmological 

^ Fir&t mentioned bj Sar^on IL [laser. 21) about 

B.c. 710: *'1 have hauled the Yavnu like fishes out from the 
niid^t of the sea, thereby giving rest to the land Kue and the 
town of Tyre.’’ ( Kiu‘ is jD^rt of E. Cilicia.) 

- Ot/feienin (ri/dn) U identified with laon *’ by CURTIUS, 
J)ic loalo' eor ihr ioninhea Wnaderuaij, p 6, I, however, am 
inclined to doubt the correctness of this identification. Others 
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evidence^ shows that the Phoenicians had relations 
with the Greeks before the Dorian invasion, so that 
the first use of this name may well date before the 
post-Mycen^an migrations. Also, if the Phoenicians 
had first come into contact with the Greeks after the 
Dorian invasion, we should have expected the Semitic 
name for the Greeks to have been Dorian rather 
than Ionian,” for the Dorian colonists of Crete and 
Ehodes would then have been the first Ci reeks to 
meet the Semitic newcomers. It has been supposed 
that, on an Egyptian monument of the thirteenth 
century B.C., there occurs a mention of a northern 
land of “ launna,” or, as the German Egyptologists 
have it, '‘Yevanna,” a name Avhich looks as if it 
were the same as But in reality the name 

IX cannot certainly be read Yci-xui- 

A^/VV\A 

na or Yif-xrea-nu ; the first sign has been read and 

and either of these two readings is more probable 
than the first, y//-. Mannnti has been identified with 
Maionia, and Arivnna with Ilion. This piece of 
evidence must therefore l)e provisionally shelved. 
Another supposed Oriental mention of Ionian s during 
the Mycenman j^eriod must be absolutely dismissed, 
ihofessor Sayce {AflK^itaum , October 1891) has con- 
sidered that the name of the lonians {Yicorin') occurs 
in one of the YU U-Amaraci Lrffer^ — /.r., about 
1430 B.C. But the word in question is yilxf, which 
can have nothing to do with Tafwv, but seems to 

would derive it from IIau~nehu, which may have been pro- 
nounced something like “Haunim’’ in the decadent period of 
the Egyptian language. ^ I" pp. 136, 229. 

- W. M. Mt'LLEE, Asien inid Eiiroixf, p. 369 f. 

I 
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mean a kind of groom or horsekeeperT But although 
these two pieces of evidence fail us when tested, it 
must be remembered that Greek tradition certainly 
brought lonians to Southern Asia Minor and Cyprus 
before the period of the so-called Great Migration." 
Herodotos brings to Lykia an eponymous hero Lykos, 
of Ionian blood, who civilized the Termilai. The story 
may point to the Eteokretan inhabitants having been 
subdued by an Ionian tribe, which intermixed with 
them and hellenized them, so that in historic times 
we find them recognized, despite their unhellenic lan- 
guage, as almost members of the Greek world. We 
have already seen (p. 88) that the Lykians already bore 
their G/vv /,' name as early as 1450 B.c. From Lykia 
the earliest Hellenic migTation would pass eastwards 
to Pamphylia, whose inhabitants, legend said, •* were 
descended from those who, on their return from Troy, 
were dispersed with Amphilochos and Kalchas.”- This 
merely shows them to have been descended from Hel- 
lenic rovers who came by sea. and little can be urged 
against the view that the earliest Pamphylians were 
probably among the first G reeks who penetrated beyond 
the H^gean. From the Pamphylian coast Cyprus 
was easily attainable, and in Cyprus the evidence of 
archaeological discovery and of tradition combine to 
confirm the geographical possibility that this island 
was colonized by the Hellenes not at the close of the 
post-M}xen£ean migrations, but at least not long after 
the first migration of the Aryan Greeks into Greece. 
The first colonists, according to tradition, were lonians, 

^ <'[f. WiNCKLER, Tell el-Amaran Letters^ No 83. 

- Hdt. vii. 91. 


€ 
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who came with Teucer and Akamas to Salamis Soloi 
was also said to have been an Ionian colony. The 
Kythnian colonists were, of coarse, Dry opes, not 
lonians. 

Other races from Greece also settled in Cyprus 
at a very early date : to Paphos came Arcadians 
under Agapenor, and the Cypriote dialect seems to 
have been considerably affected by this immigra- 
tion, for it retained a resemblance to that of Arcadia 
even in historic times. Curium and Lapethos 
assigned their origin to Argives and Lakonians 
respectively. These must have been pr<e-Dorian 
Argives and Lakonians, for there was no Dorian 
blood in CYprus, and, as has been already pointed 
out, the Geometrical ” style of the Dorians is not 
represented in the island.- 

But since the first Hellenic inhabitants of Cyprus 
\vere probably lonians, to them the early importation 
of works of Mycenaean art was no doubt due, and to 
them the firm establishment of the Hycenman culture 
in the island may also with probability be ascribed. 

The Mycenaean period in Cyprus presents many 
interesting features. Apparently at the period of 
the full bloom of Hycenaan culture, and when fine 
Mycenaan vases were imported from Greece, we still 
find types of pottery and w^eapons of pra-iMycenaan 
appearance.^ In the same way we find the Mycenaan 

1 The legend of the founding of the Cyprian Salamis from the 
Ionian Salamis has been regarded as a mere mtiological invention ; 
the view that it probably represents a historical fact is quite as 
deserving of attention. The name may or may not be Semitic. 

- Cf, p. 38 n 

E.y., at Aa^ta rou'Piou (Myees, xvii. p. 147 ff. ). 
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culture still lingering on in this island at a time 
when it had m the Hi^gean long before been replaced 
by the Geometrical and sub-Mycensean styles of art. 
As has already been noted, Babylonian cylinders 
and other objects found in the latest Mycenaean 
tombs of Cyprus date them as late as the eighth 
^century BX. But the Mycenman period in Cyprus 
must have begun before the first Mycenman objects 
reached Egypt, since at this period the only route 
which commerce would probably follow was that by 
. way of Cyprus. And the first ^lyceneean objects 
reached Egypt apparently as early as 15 50 B.C., cer- 
tainly before 1400 B.c. The Mycenaean period seems 
then to have lasted in Cyprus for at least 800 years, 
from the time when the first Mycenaean vases were 
imported thither from Greece till the final extinction 
of the Myceniean artistic style. 

The Phoenicians also were probably settled in the 
island in very early times ; they may have occupied 
the southern coast before the arrival of the Hellenes. 
In Cyprus the Greek immigrants found themselves 
in close juxtaposition with vigorous representatives 
of the older civilizations of the East, a people who 
were at least their equals as sailors, as traders, 
perhaps even as warriors. In Cyprus the Phoenicians 
were close to their base on the coast of Palestine, 
whereas the Cypriote Greeks were far from their 
base in the ^Egean, with a long and precarious line 
of communication behind them. It was indeed only 
the real superiority of Hellenic over Semitic civiliza- 
tion which enabled the Greeks not only to gain an 
assured footing in Cyprus, but to maintain that footing 
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blood, at least Pelasgians, and that they came from 
^ Crete. ^Yhich is supposed to be what is meant by the 
Kuplitor of the Bible. This was certainly the Jewish 
tradition ; David's Philistine bodyguard were called 
Kerctltin}^ which is translated Kpiirtc in two pas- 
sages of the LXX (Zeph. ii. 5 ; Ez. xxv. 16). They 


were known to the Egyptians as 


O 0 i 




and formed part of the northern con- 
federation of tribes from Europe and Asia Minor 
which attacked Egypt in the reign of Baineses III. 
(between 1200 and 1150 n.C.). Although they are 
often claimed by Semitists as pure Semites, they may 
well have been originally a Pelasgic tribe of Crete 
or Southern Asia ]\Iinor ; we cannot conclude that 
they were genuine Creeks who passed farther east 
from Cyprus, because no trace of Mycenman civiliza- 
tion, except a few vase- fragments from Tell es-Safi,^ 
has been discovered in Philistia.- Greek tradition, 


^ Welch, Adh Jlrit. Sh. Ath. 1S99-1900, p. 120. 

- With regard to the racial affinities of the Philistines, 
Delitzsch as^elts ( TFo luf/ P(n-<idi(s ' p. 2S9) : “Die 
Philister geben sicli, wie alle uns bekannten phiiistaischen 
Eigennamen bewei^en, darchans als Semiten und zwar Kananaer/' 
Tiele agrees, and di'^coveis traces (jf a specifically Aramaic 
strain in the Philinmes [< rodf^dJevd, p 214; “ Waar>chijDlijk 
kvv'amen zij, al n t langs een ornweg, nit arameesche streken ; 
althans hun godsdieijst wijA daaiheen Jensex ( Kasmoloffie 
der Pahiihnidr, p. 449 ff) arirnes that the famous Dagon, whom 
we have always pictured wdth a tish’s tail, w^as no fish-god at all 
and had nothing to do with fi^h, but was a counterpart of Bel. 
the Loid of Heaven. This seems to him to prove the Semitic 
origin of the Philistines. Still, peisonaily, I am not convinced : 
the physiognomy of the Pule-atba on the Egyptian monuments is 
European and they wear the feather headdress worn by LykiaD^ 
and 3Iycenseans (/’. p. iSo, n. 2) ; further, Prof. Delitzsch, 
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archaeological discovery, and geographical probability 
allow us to bring the Hellenes as far east as Cyprus, 
but no farther. 

So that it was in Cyprus, and probably in 

j>uch place-names as - 4 //^/, (Ekron) and Asl.alon^ and such 

proper names as Mitudi (king ot“ Askalon in Esarhaddon’s time) 
and ll'avso (king of Ekron at the same period : cu the biblical 
AUsh : Addenda, p. 321) are not Semitic. They are translitera- 

tions of toreign words, and it is noticeable that the Assyrians 
transliterated Crk. -os by-/^-.sw,and that the two of the above names 
which end in -n-nrt in Greek end in -ojv. Such possible originals 
as "AiiAaro/ij ''A'.htlnn, do not argue Semitic 

artinity, but point to a veiy different and more probable connec- 
tion with “ Pelasgic " speech. And, Jensen, there is some 

authority for the idea that Dagon was a ti>h-god : so he may well^ 
be compared with the Cretan dXtos 01 Tiiton, who appears on 

the coinb of Itanos. W. JI.IMuller (J_>/t// v. Earopa, p. 3S7 ft') 
accepts the Philistines as being of European origin, and takes 
Justin s tradition oi the sacking of Sidon by the '‘rex Ascaloiii' 
orum'’ in 1209 b.c. as, in conjunction with the Egyptian records 
ot the Pid ( roughly indicating the period at which they 
colonized the Palestinian coast. The tribes which are associated 
with them in Egyptian history, the Tcluikcti'dl and JJ amnia, who 
also settled on tlie Palestinian coast, were also, no doubt, of 
European origin {r. jfoA, p. 176) ; certainly they were no more 
Semites than the Pulesatha, and the name of a Tchakarai chief of 
Dor mentioned in the reign of King Herheru of Egypt (c. 1050 B.C. 
Patlira, is no more Semitic than were IMitinti and Ikausu. W. 
MCller regards the idea ol the specitically Cretan origin of the 
Philistines, which relies on the identification of Kaplitor with 
Crete, with doubt. But if Kapldor tlm i>ame as the land which 
the Egyptian^ called Kcftui, it may very wmll have been Crete, 
since, as we shall see later (p. 165), Crete was very probably in- 
cluded in the Egyptian idea of "‘Keftiu. ” In fact, the old tradition 
seems to be worth more than the theories of the Semitists. All 
that can be gi anted them is that the Peiasgian Fultsfitha, who 
gave their name to the people, may have been merely a ruling 
race of nobles, and the mass of the people Canaanites ; also that 
this race died out or was absorbed as early as the tenth century, 
in exactly the same way as the Normans became French within 
a couple of centuries of their conquest of Neustria. 
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the Mycenaean period, that the Greeks first came 
into contact vrith the PhoeuicianSj whose growing 
maritime and commercial energy now first begins to 
influence the cause of the history of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples. During the earlier period of the 
Mycenman culture, in the fifteenth century B.C., we 
find the Phoenician cities already in full activity, in 
constant relations with Eg}^3t, to which country they 
were tributary, with the numerous and highly- civil- 
ized nations of Canaan, the alien peoples of Alashiya. 
Kheta, and ^litanni, and with far-away Karduniyash 
or Babylonia. Their ships were already numerous,^ 
and without doubt most of the trade of the Eastern 
^Lediterranean was already in their hands. Between 
Mycenaean Cyprus and Egypt the middlemen were, 
as we shall see, apparently Phoenicians ; and what- 
ever commerce passed through Palestine from Meso- 
potamia to Cyprus and Greece must also have passed 
through their hands. Traces of Asiatic influence 
transmitted obviously through Phoenicia and Cyprus 
, are not wanting in Mycenaean Greece : such Phoeni- 
cian-looking objects as the gold representations of 
Ashtoreth and of her temple which were discovered 
■ in the shaft-graves of the akropolis of ilycenm can 
' only have come thither by way of Cyprus ; the doves 
on the shoulders of the goddess and on the eaves of her 
temple are surely reminiscent of the general Greek 
conception of the Paphian Aphrodite.- We cannot, 

^ (y. WiNCKLEK, Tell eJ-Aniarna Letter^-, Nos. 8i, 124, I5i,&c, 

“ SCHUCHHAEDT, figs. 180-183. Other late objects 

from these tombs : ih, figs. 172, 186, 187. Prof. Gakdnee explains 
^ the conjunction of late and early objects in these apparently 
early tombs in Xew Chapters in Greeh Jlistori/, p. 77. 
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however, with certainty date these objects as early 
as the ceiling of 
Orchomenos, or the 
vases of the tombs 
of Eekhmara and 
RamesesIII.; their 
general appearance 
points to a much 
later time, and even 
suggests the very 
latest phase of the 
^lycena^an period ; 
they closely re- 
semble many of the 
n e wly-di sc 0 v er e d 
late-Mycenman ob- 
jects from Cyprus, 
which cannot be 
much older than 
the eighth century. 

They maijj how- 
ever, be much 
older : Phoenician 
artistic influence 
was probably of 
much the same 
character in the 
fifteenth as in the 
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Fig. 42, — Ivory Mirror-handle, from 
Mycenae, of Cyprian late-Mycenaean 
type. 

^ The majority of the 

gold and silver vases, kc., commonly brought to Egypt under 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties by Semites as tribute are 
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But we cannot speak definitely of Phcenician influence 
on Mycencean culture at the earlier of these dates. 
After the break-u23 of the Achaian thalassocracy, the 
Phoenicians seem to have for many years dominated 
‘ the TEgean ; direct Phoenician influence must, there- 
fore, have been felt in Greece as early as the tenth 
century. But before that time we have no proof that 
the Phoenicians had reached the ^gean : between 
Cyprus and the West the mediators were probably 
the Mycena?ans '' themselves. Of the relations be- 
tween the Phoenicians and Greece in post-Mycena?an 
days we shall have occasion to speak later ; for the 
]\lycena^ans they can have had hardly any importance 
other than that of carriers between Egy|3t, Palestine, 
and Cyprus. It is noticeable that not a single 
object of Mycenaean origin has, apparently, been 
found in Phoenicia or the neighbouring lands of 
Syria, Cilicia. Szc. 


It is remarkable that in the early Mycenaean period 
no attempt seems to have been made to introduce the 
cuneiform script from ^Mesopotamia into Greece. That 
Greek could be intelligibly written in a syllabic cha- 
racter like that of Mesopotamia is shown by the in- 
stance of the Cypriote s^dlabary, which at a later time 

obviously Phcjenician imitations of Egyptian work. Even the tri- 
bute of the Mycen^an Kef tin (/ p. 166, n. 2) contained many 

» such Phoenician imitations. {Cf. v. BissING, Ehie Bronzescliale 
I 7nyk€ nisiJie r Ztif^ in Jahrb. Arch. Inst. xiii. p. 28 ff., on this sub- 
I ject But the early bronze dishes, such as the bowl of Tahuti, 
I in the Louvre, are of purely Egyptian origin, not Phoenician 
I imitations.) 
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began to be used for writing Greek in Cyprus, and con- 
tinued in use till the fourth century. And if cunei- 
form could be so modified as to be conveniently used 
to write Old-Persian, it could equally well have been 
used to write Greek or the old Pelasgic speech. The 
fact that cuneiform did not pass to Greece through 
Asia ]\[inor looks almost as if the tribes of Asia Minor 
already possessed a script of their own which barred 
the way to cuneiform. Can we then conclude that the 
Hittite ” hieroglyphs already existed in Myceneean 
times? It might well, however, have been expected 
that cuneiform would have reached Greece through 
the medium of the l^hoenicians and Cypriotes. During 
the Mycenaean age the cuneiform script was used by 
all the Semitic nations of Western Asia, and among 
them by the Phoenicians : the alphabet had seemingly 
not yet been devised. If the probable identification 
of Alashiya with Cyprus is accepted/ cuneiform was 
used in that island in the fifteenth century, and if 
Arsapi, the kingdom of Tarliiindaraus, is to be 
placed on the Cilician coast, it was used to write 
a native language of Asia Minor at the same epoch.- 
Yet it never seems to have been used in Cyprus for 
the purpose of writing Greek, and we have no evi- 
dence that it ever passed along the coast of Asia 
Minor farther west than Cilicia. But the Babylonian 
custom of writing on a clay tablet with a stilus 
passed as far west as Crete, where it was adopted 
by the Mycenaeans of Knossos for their pictographic 
script. 

^ T’'. poM, p. 163, 

- Tell el-Amarna Letter, Jjerll/f 10. 
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Are we to conclude that the Mycenaeans already 
possessed a writing-system of their own before they 
came into contact with the cuneiform-using nations ? 
It would seem odd if a culture so highly developed in 
many ways should not have embraced a system of 
expressing ideas by signs. In Crete and Cyprus, and 
at Mycenae, “ pictographic " systems of writing were 
in use in the Mycenaean period. In Crete the signs 
were not only scratched upon potsherds, as is the 
case at Mycenae, and engraved upon seal-stones, but 
w^ere incised upon prepared clay tablets after the 
Babylonian fashion, as we have noted above. Our 
knowledge of these tablets is due to Mr. A. J. Evans, 
who discovered large collections of them in the 
course of his excavation of the Mycenaean palace at 
Knossos. Many of them apparently contain accounts, 
inventories of ships, chariots, horses, swine, &c. : 
thus much we can guess from the pictures, for there 
is as yet no 4)rospect of their being read.^ This 
system, with its linear development or variant, which 
is used on most of the Knossian tablets,- appears to 
have been exclusively confined to Crete, and was not 
used elsewhere in the ^lycenaean world. The Cretan 
script has been connected with that of Asia Minor, 
and it might at first sight seem probable that this 

1 It has been already noted (p. ig, n.) that the attempt 
of Kluge to read the pictographs with the aid of Greek is an 
absolute failure. Here, as in the case of the Hittite script, 
X Lycian might prove to be the key to the language. 

Mr. Evans seems to regard the linear signs as earlier than 
the fully developed pictographs. This is contrary to what one 
would expect. He also advances the view that they belonged to 
two distinct races, the users of the purely pictographic signs 
. being the Eteokretans (Ah??. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1899-1900, p. 6i). 
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mode of writing had been adopted by some of the 
Mycenaean tribes from their Asiatic neighbours before 
they had come into contact with the cuneiform- 
using Semites. But no close resemblance exists 
between the Cretan pictographs and the ‘‘ Hittite 
hieroglyphs, and we have no evidence beyond 
mere surmise of their having existed contem- 
poraneously.^ 

It seems preferable to regard the Cretan signs as 
a development peculiar to Crete. Other similar 
pictographic systems may have existed in other parts 
of Greece and the W^st daring the Bronze Age : for 
instance, the signs which have been found on vase- 
fragments from Mycenae - probably belong to a writing 
system entirely independent of that of Crete. The 
Mycenaean tribes, therefore, in all probability pos- 
sessed different means of expressing ideas in picture- 
writing before they came into contact with the users 
of the cuneiform or the ‘‘Hittite*’ scripts; but it 
remains odd that neither of these modes of writing 
was adopted by them to supersede their own less 
developed systems, and that no common mode of 
’writing may have existed in Greece until the 

^ The Cretan script is far more probably connected with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic system, to the hieratic form of which 
the Cretan signs bear a remarkable general resemblance. 
Against the idea of a connection -with Egyptian hieratic, how- 
ever, it might be urged that, as stated by Mr. EvAxs (. 1 /?/?. Brit. 
Bell. Ath. vi. p. 59), the Cretan script “invariably reads from 
left to right.” Is this, however, certain ? The seated figure and 
the birds on the tablet illustrated by him [loc. clt. Plate ii.) face 
to the right, /.e., on the analogy of Egyptian, the beginning of 
the line. 

- TsountasAIanatt, p. 268, figs. 137, 138, 139. 
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introduction of the Phoenician alphabet in post- 
Mycenaean times.* 


Generally speaking, it is not a little curious that 
the widespread civilization of Babylonia should 
have had so much less regular connection with and 
exercised so much less real influence upon the 
development of Mycen^an culture than the distant 
civilization of Egypt. And whereas Mycensean 
objects are constantly found in Egypt, nothing 
Myceneean seems to have been yet found in Asia 
east of Kara-Eyuk in Cappadocia. 

^ Yet it is no less odd that the Cypriote Greeks should so 
long have retained their cumbrous syllabary when their Phoeni- 
cian fellow-islanders were using a simple alphabet. 
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It has already been pointed out that relations of 
some kind seem to have existed between Greece and 
Egypt in pree-Myceneean days. This is shown 
chiehy by the occurrence of glass and ivory objects 
in the cist-graves of the Greek islands, by the pre- 
sence of Egyptian objects of the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty exclusively in pra?-]\Iycena?an sites and 
graves in Crete, and by the occurrence of the 
black prce- Mycenaean pottery with objects of the 
Xllth and Xlllth Dynasties at Kahun and 
Khata‘anah in Egypt. It may be noted that Pro- 
fessor Petrie has adduced as further evidence for 
this connection at this time a fragment of a blue 
stone vase inscribed with the cartouche of King 
Usertesen I. (Xllth Dynasty, about B.c. 2450), the 
material of which he considers to have come from 
the ^gean.^ It is, however, obvious that the 
material may equally ^vell have come from some 
place nearer Egypt, perhaps in the Western Desert, 
the knowledge of which has been lost. However, 
the general cogency or want of cogency of the 

^ Petrie, Garoh, and Haivara, 42; Loftie, 

of Scarabs, p. 16. Brit.Mus. No. 24118. The style of the hiero- 
glyphs shows that the vase is of Gsertesen’s (see p. 320) time. 
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arguments connecting prae-Mycenaean Greece with 
the Egypt of the third millennium B.C. may be 
sufficiently estimated from the evidence adduced in 
Ch. III., The Question of Date.” 

The commerce of this period can hardly have been 
very highly developed ; in all probability the few 
objects of prae-Mycenaean origin found in Egypt and 
of Egyptian origin found in the ^Egean had only 
reached their respective destinations after having 
been bartered from hand to hand and from tribe to 
tribe. It is unlikely that the Egyptians had any 
knowledge of the ^gean Islands at this early period ; 
the Isles of the Very Green mentioned in texts of 
the time of the Vlth Dynasty are probably only the 
coast-lands of the Delta, and the same islands ” 
mentioned in the Story of Sanehat, a tale of the 
early days of the Xllth Dynasty, cannot be brought 
in as evidence on the question, as it was apparently 
composed at a date much later than that of the 
period of which it treats.^ 

The route by which this trade was carried on is 
not yet finally determined, but it would seem likely 
that the only available route from the ^gean to the 
Xile mouths must have run either by land or sea 
along the Asiatic coast via Cyprus. 

A theory has, however, lately been put forward, 
according to which a ctirect connection between Crete 
and the coast of Africa already existed at the period 
of the Xllth Dynasty — i.e. about 2500 B.c. It is 
attempted to prove that this connection ^vas a very 
close one, and that it had a very great influence on 
^ ]\Iaspero, Becords of the Past, ii. (2nd series). 
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the prae-Mycenoean culture of Greece. The theory 
is even extended to prove a connection between 
Crete and the archaic civilization of Egypt, which 
must date to about 4000 B.c. If pushed to its logical 
extreme this theory, or rather its further extension, 
might take back the pr^e-lMycen^ean culture of Greece 
to a j^eriod some two thousand years anterior to the 
generally accepted date for it, and bring some at least 
of the elements of the most ancient civilization of 
Egypt from the mound of Hissarlik, or dec versd. 
The extension of the theory also seeks to show that 
a connection between Crete and Libya also existed 
at this remote date. 

The inception of this certainly most suggestive 
theory is due to Mr. A. J. Ev^ans.^ ^Ve have already 
seen reason to criticize it in some degree when deal- 
ing with the question of Mycenaean dates : we can 
now discuss it more fully. 

It has already been noted that the geographical 
position of Crete is such that it offers a convenient 
route simply from continental Greece to Asia, and 
not from the ^Egean to Africa. On geographical 
grounds a direct connection between Crete and 
Egypt at this time is extremely improbable ; we 
have no right to suppose that the primitive islanders, 
who had not long emerged from the Stone Age, were 
better sailors than the Homeric Greeks, to whom the 
direct voyage from Crete to Egypt still seemed an 
unusual and remarkable adventure. On this account 
an objection may be preferred against the theory of 

^ Cretan Pktographs and Further F'dicoceries of Cretan and 
CEgtan i^rlFs {J, H. S* xvh. p. 327 ff). 

K 


c 
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direct connection. We have now to examine the 
archaeological evidence for it, and to see if this can 
outweigh the geographical objection. 

In Crete 'Mv. Evans has acquired a number of seals 
of various shapes, made some of soft steatite, others 
of hard jasper and cornelian, bearing designs of a 
peculiar kind ; some consisting of spirals and similar 
ornaments, some representing animals and men, while 
on others certain objects — birds, parts of the 
human body, animal heads, weapons, vases, &c., so 
constantly reappear in varying combinations that the 
conclusion is forced upon us that they are hiero- 
glyphics, and belong to a pictorial system of repre- 
senting ideas. In Chapter V. we have assumed this 
to have been the case. On other seals linear forms 
of the same ” pictographs ’’ are found, which offer 
many points of resemblance to the later Cypriote 
script. The pictographs themselves often resemble 
both Syrian Hittite '*) and Egyptian hieroglyphs ; 
the likeness to the latter is sometimes so close as to 
suggest that the Cretan engraver had an Egyptian 
model before him. The original provenience of the 
greater number of these seal-stones is doubtful, but 
they seem to come mostly from the easteim end of 
Crete, where in later times the pra?-Hellenic tribe of 
the Eteokretans lived. 3Ir. Evans therefore surmises 
that these pictographs belonged to the Eteokretans. 
The seal-stones are apparently entirely confined to 
Crete ; only a few specimens, obviously imported from 
Crete, have been found in the Peloponnese. They 
appear to be of various dates ; many are ilyceneean 
ill character, some are apparently later, dating from 
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the ‘‘ archaic period of Greek art, while others, such 
as those from the Hagios Onouphrios deposit, go 
back to pra^-Mycenaean times. Mr. Evans apparently 
considers the majority to be of prm-Mycen^ean date.^ 
He then compares the spiral patterns found on many 
of these seals with the well-known spiral patterns of 
the Egyptian scarabs of the Old and ^liddle kingdoms. 
He finds such striking resemblances between the 
Cretan and Egyptian patterns that he considers that 
the Cretan seals must date approximately to the 
period of the Xllth Dynasty — i.c., about 2500 u.c. 
Implicitly the pictographic seals must mostly be of 
the same date, and this, he thinks, is confiimied by his 
discovery in the Diet man Cave on Mount Ida of a 

table of offerings ” of an Egyptian type which some 
archaeologists consider to be of Xllth Dynasty date, 
which is inscribed with linear Cretan characters, and 
by the resemblance between many of these linear cha- 
racters and the potter's marks found by Prof, Petrie 
at Kaliun. These comparisons and finds he also con- 
siders to px^ove a close and direct connection between 
Crete and Egypt under the Xllth Dynasty— /,e., in 
prm-Mycenxean times. This connection Mr. Evans 
apparently considers to have been established across 
the open sea from CVete to Libya and the Delta, and 
is perhaps confirmed in this opinion by the absence 

^ The possibility that the Eteokretans, who, as we have seen, I 
w^ere one of those pne- Hellenic peoples to whom the prse- | 
Mycenaean culture may be assigned, were the original possessors j 
of the Cretan pictographic script can hardly be held to prove the ‘ 
pr0e-3Iycen»an date of this script, since the Eteokretans may \ 
quite well have continued to use it into Mycen^an times, or even * 
later. 
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of the seal-stones from Cyprus ; neither the spirals 
nor the Cretan pictographs have ever been found in 
Cyprus, either in prm-Hycenosan graves or elsewhere.^ 
The further development of this theory has already 
been mentioned, and before we discuss Mr. Evans’s 
main theory we will first see how far its development 
can be accepted.- 

A number of cylinders and other perforated stone 
objects, possibly seals, have been found in Egypt 
which are ornamented with roughl}^ incised designs 
of men and animals, Egyptian hieroglyphs, &c. 
These objects, which are claimed to belong entirely 
to the Old Kingdom (4000-3000 n.c.), are compared 
with some of the ruder Cretan seah stones ; certain 
resemblances between the two classes of objects are 
held to prove that the ruder Cretan seals date to this 
period and that connection existed between Crete 
and Egypt then. The Egyptian objects with which 
they are compared do not, however, appear to be 
exclusively of this early period ; one which is noted 
by Mr. Evans is more probably of Xllth Dynasty 
date.'^ Of the Cretan seals with which they are 
compared none are cylinders. Some of them are 

1 Pictographs analogous to those of Crete have, however, now 
been found in Cyprus {r. 2>ost, p. 265), 

- jMany of the arguments used to prove the early date of 
the supposed Libyan-Cretan connection have been adduced 
by Prof. Petrie. Cf. generally, on relations between Egypt 
and early Europe, Peteie, in Trans. T. Soc. Lit , xix. i. The 
arguments in favour of a connection between the ’’Kew Eace” 
culture and that of prm-Mycentean Greece must now be taken 
as being in favour of a connection between the prehistoric culture 
of the Egyptians and that of the Pne-Mycenceans (cf. unte^p. 15) 

2 EvAi^s, J. H. .y., tig. 30, p. 364. 
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three-sided ; a three-sided seal with rude designs 
has been found at Karnakd This seal has a very 
wide perforation ; Egyptian cylinders of the time of 
the ATth Dynasty have wide perforations. It is, 
tberefore, concluded that the Karnak seal dates to 
the time of the YIth Dynasty. The Cretan three- 
sided seals will therefore also date to about that time. 
The designs on the other Egyj^tian seals instanced 
by Mr. Evans are purely Egyptian in character, but 
on the Karnak seal, although the other hiero- 
glyphics on it are also purely Egyptian, he sees 
one thing which he would especially connect with 
Crete — a horned man, the Cretan Minotaur. But 
it may be pointed out that this man is more pro- 
bably the Egyptian hieroglyph ^ signifying “ a 

soldier ; his supposed horns are more probably 
only the feathers which the Egyptian soldier wore 
on his head. If this explanation be accepted, the 
supposed connection of this seal with Crete dis- 
appears ; common triangularity of shape and common 
rudeness of execution seem hardl}' sufficient grounds 
on which to suppose a connection between it and the 
similar seals from Crete, when it is seen that the 
signs on it are not in the least Cretan in character 
but are morel 3^ ordinary Egyptian hierogKphs. On 
the supposed specific connection of this seal with 
Crete rests most of the supposed connection between 
the other rude Egyptian seals and the ruder of the 
Cretan engraved stones. 

A further argument for a connection between 


^ J. H. K xvii. p. 362, fig. 28. 
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Crete, and also the zEgean generally, with Egypt at 
this period is found in certain reserablances between 
certain Cretan stone vases of pr‘ce-lMycena?an date 
and early Egyptian stone vases, and between the 
pra?-i[yceua3an style of pottery generally and the 
Egyptian pottery of the prehistoric and archaic 

periods, which was 
at tirst assigned to 
a ‘*Xew Race” of 
Libyan origin. The 
archaic vases, 
wliether of stone or 
earthenware, of 
both Egypt and of 
C reece, are equally 
primitive : but it 
is difficult to see 
how this can prove 
any connection be- 
tween them. Cer- 
tain curious designs 
on the earliest Egyp- 
tian vases look at 
first sight as if they 
were meant to be 
representations of boats. These supposed boats 
appear to be sailless, and not of Nilotic type; in 
them Ih’ofessor Petrie sees the Mediterranean 
galleys which brought the Cretans to Egypt at 
this period. Mr. Torr, however, considers these 
supposed ‘"ships” to be merely rude representa- 
tions of two huts on a hill or rampart with a path 
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leading tip to themd The then resolves itself 

into an Egyptian no me- standard, an object at the 
end of the boat becomes a palm-tree, and Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s steering-oar*’ is perhaps a pole stack 
in the ground. But certain discoveries of prehistoric 
representations of ships made lately at Hierakdnpolis 
would seem to show that the objects depicted on the 



Kit;. — Frai^meiu ot an archaic >laip Rtlicf of 

bame date a^ the;, 45, ■^.ho'Mug the at\le ot art xMth vsliich 
It has been proposed to conncLi that ut M>cenaj. 


vases may be boats after all; - but that these boats 
were the ships which plied between Crete and Egypt 
some four thousand years n.c. nothing can ever show. 
These predynastic Egyptian vases have been supposed 
^ Tour, in LP Anthroi)o\>(jie. ix. 32. 

“ These ships closely resemble the ‘‘boats" on the vases. 
Mr. Torr’s explanation will be awaited with interest. 
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to have a Libyan a2)pearance, and a connection has 
been presumed to have existed between Libya and 
Greece about 4500 n.c. because prae-Mycenasan and 
Libyan vase-designs perhaps resemble those of 
archaic Egypt. But we cannot say that there is any- 
thing Libyan about these Egyptian vases, or that 
Libyan vase-designs resemble their ornamentation, 
for the simple reason that we possess no Libyan vase 
of the date of the prehistoric Egyptian vases, and 
have not the slightest idea of what Libyan vases may 
have been like at that period. Whether the bodies 
found in the prehistoric Egyptian graves have any 
•* Libyan ” characteristics or not remains doubtful ; 
Prof. ^Trchow suggests that the supposed fair-haired 
Libyans of the Balias graves owe their reddish 
locks not to a xanthous Kabyle origin, but to 
the action of the salt in the soil ! ^ Libya, there- 
fore, must be provisionally shelved, and so we see 
that these arguments are by no means con- 
vincing, and cannot be said to in any wa}^ prove 
a connection between Crete and Egypt or generally 
between Europe and Africa as early as 4500 B.c. 
To the question of the yEgean vase-fragments 
found in the graves of the archaic Egyptian kings 
Semerkhat and Tcha we have already alluded (unte^ 
p. 74k fragment of an archaic Egyptian slate 

relief (illustrated on the following page, Fig. 45), 
which dates back to the 1 st Dynasty (c. 4000 b.c., 
or earlier), has been claimed as showing a connection 

^ L'her Ole eth nolog ische Stelluiiff 0 .er mid proto- 

Idstorischea Ayypter, oehat Bemerkumjen uber Entfdrhung mid 
Verfarhmig der Iluore [AhhanOL kyl. preuss, Akad. 189S). 
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between arcbaic Egyptian and Mycena?an design : 
the bull goring the man being compared with the 



Fig. 45. — Fragment of an archaic Egyptian Slate Relief, 
m the Louvre ; c, 4000 B c. 

well-known scenes of ravpoKaOdif^ia on the fresco at 
Tiryns, the Vaphio cups, etc. ; but there is no real con- 
nection of any kind here. This Egyptian bull merely 
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symbolizes the king, who is goring his enemy, while 
the gods Anubis, Upuaut, Thoth, Horns, and Min, 
symbolized by their totem-standards, pull the rope 
which binds the king’s enemies and drags them to 
slaughter. We can now turn to the discussion of 
Mr. Evans’s main theory, which seeks to prove 
close connection, implying direct communication, 
between Egypt and Crete in prae -Mycenaean times, 
on the evidence of the seal- stones. 

AVe have seen that the prae-Mycena?an culture of 
Cyprus and the Mlgean must have been more or less 
contemporary with the Egyptian period of the 

^Middle Kingdom ’’ to which the XII th Dynasty 
belongs, and was in communication with Egypt at 
that time. That pra?-Mycenman Crete was in com- 
munication with Xllth Dynasty Egypt is then quite 
possible, and the possibility is made a probability by 
the discovery in Cretan tombs of the primitive period 
of Egyptian scarabs of the Middle Kingdom.^ Also, 
coming down somewhat later, from the proto-Myce- 
nman strata of the palace at Knossos comes the 
lower part of an Egyptian statuette which is un- 
doubtedly of Xllth or Xlllth Dynasty date.- But 
though the similarity between the spiral designs of 
the Egyptian scarabs of the ^Middle Kingdom and the 
Cretan spirals on the seal-stones is certainly striking, 

^ At Hagios Onouphrios. The fact that the pne-Mycenaean 
culture must date to at latest before 1600 b.C. (p. 71, ante) 
shows that these scarabs cannot be much older than the objects 
with which they were found : in all probability they are abso- 
lutely contemporary with them, 

- This piece of evidence appears, however, to be of doubtful 
value : see Addenda, p. 320. 
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it could hardly have beeu held to prove connection 
had not the above evidence existed. The other 
evidence which Mr. Evans brings forward as further 
confirmation of the theory of close connection is not 
so satisfactory. The inscribed table of offerings from 
the Dictaean Cave has an Egyptian appearance, and 
may therefore have been copied from an Egyptian 
original, but not necessarily at the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty ; also, such altars are apparently not uni- 
versally considered to date exclusively to that 
period.^ Two primitive-looking pots have been found 
in Crete with signs scratched upon them which appear 
to be identical with some of the linear signs of the 
seals,- but it would be necessary to know the conditions 
under which these vases were found before they could 
be pronounced to be undoubtedly pnr‘-Mycenivan ; 
the presumption that they pim-]\f\'ceniean is, 
however, quite legitimate. Eut between these linear 
signs and the potter’s marks from Kahun there is 
only a rough similarity, from which no connection 
can be deduced.^ If we put this doubtful evidence 


^ There seems to be no reason to suppose that Egyptian 
Tables of Offerings of the type of that found in the Dictiean 
Cave are necessarily of Xllth Dynasty date and of that date only. 
Some of the signs upon it look like mere rude imitations of 

Egyptian hieroglyphs ; a a and a are recognizable. 

There is little doubt that the Cretan script was very strongly 
influenced by Egyptian writing (r. ante. p. 141. n. i). 

“ Evans. Pirtoffrapli'i, figs. 4, 5. 

It seems impossible to argue anything from mere rudely 
incised marks of this kind. Such marks are found on Egyptian 
pottery of the Vlth Dynasty, and occur again under theXVIIIth, 
a difference of two thousand years ! 
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on one side, the fact remains that many of tlie seal- 
stones. among them certainly some of those with spiral 
designs, are of pra?"Mycen8ean (” Aniorgan date and 
so contemporary with the Egyptian Middle Kingdom ; 
the seals from Hagios Onouphrios prove this. The 
question is wliether the undoubted similarity between 
the Cretan spiral designs and those of Egyptian 
Middle Kingdom scarabs proves, in the absence of 
an^^ trace of the passage of Egyptian artistic influence 
at this early period from Egypt to Crete rid Cyprus, 
that Crete communicated with Egypt at this time 
directly across the open sea. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that Egyptian Xllth Dynasty patterns were 
copied by the Cretans of the Mycenman period in 
preference to the Egyptian st}Ies of their own day, 
so that no theory of later imitation will account for 
this similarity. The spiral is a very obvious form of 
ornament, and occurs all over the world, from China 
to Mexico. Are the spirals of the Cretan seal-stones 
— and therefore the whole system of early Greek 
spiral decoration also— really an artistic development 
quite independent of the Egyptian spirals ? On both 
seal-stones and scarabs space is confined, and a spiral 
design would naturally have to take much the same 
form on both. If this could be accepted as the cause 
of the resemblance, there would be no ground for 
the supposition that the whole spiral system of orna- 
ment so characteristic of the Mycenaean period really 
originated in Egyptian scarab- designs.^ In that case 

^ In ^Science l^rogres^ (iSg6) Mr. Myees says that spirals were 
the dominant feature of Egyptian art under the Xllth Dynasty, 
but there is little evidence of this beyond the use of spirals on 
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there would in the evidence of communication between 
the ^gean and Egypt be nothing which need cause 
us to doubt that it was through Cyprus and Palestine 
only that any connection between Crete and Egypt can 
have existed in prae-Mycentean times d On the whole, 
then, we seem justified in thinking that whatever 
commerce there was between the ^dilgean lands and 
Egypt in prm-Mycenman days was carried on by 
way of Cyprus and the Palestinian coast. 

We cannot be sure as to the people through wdiom 
this early ‘‘ commerce was carried on. The Phce- 
nicianshad possibly not yet reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean at this date, and it is very impro- 
bable that the islanders had as vet vovaofed farther 
from the vEgean than Cyprus. Neither the Phne- 
nicians nor the islanders are likely to have been the 
middlemen whom we seek. On the whole it would 
seem most probable that the prm-Mycenman pottery 
was brought to Egypt from Cyprus through the 
medium of the Palestinian tribes, whose culture 
seems to have been akin to that of the prse- 
Mycenmans of Greeci^ and Asia Elinor, and the non- 

scarabs. The spiral motive for wall decoration, &c., seems to 
have been in Egypt used chiefly at the time of the XYIIIth- 
XlXth Dynasties, perhaps a thousand years after the time of 
the Xllth Dynasty. It is quite possible that the European 
spiral originated merely in copper wirework {if. a copper-wire 
pin worked into spirals, figured by Much, Die Kupferzeit, Fig. 
34, p. 56). Much remarks, Ih. p 55, Zudem gelairt das Spiral- 
gewinde in seinen verschiedenen Arten zu den friiliesten Erschein- 
ungen der Metallzeit iiberhaupt.” For good examples of pr^e- 
Mycensean spirals cf Figs. 6, 7, ante. 

^ Only one or two Cretan seal-stones have been found in Egypt, 
and these may quite well have come thither by the coast route. 
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Eg}^ptian inliaTbitants of the Delta. These last were 
known to the Egyptians by the generic name of 



Fenmen” or ** Northerners") 



(Haii-nebu^ (All the) Fenmen” or 


*■ Northerners '*'). They were settled in Egypt as early 
as the time of the TIth Dynasty, and probably earlier ; 
and in the religious texts of the pyramids of the kings 
Pepi I. and Merenra (about 3500 b.c.) the “ circle of 
the Hau-nebu ’’ Ms a regular designation for the bar- 
barian lands on the coast of the Uatcli-ur, the Very 
Green'’ or 'Mireat Green’' — the Mediterranean 
Sea. At a very early period the Hau were already 
regarded by the Egyptians with abhorrence as being 
entirely outside the pale of the Egyptian religious 
system.' Under the Xllth Dynasty they were 
apparently still regarded by the Egyptians as 
inferior beings, hateful to the Gods. After this 


^ Tth-i Ilanebv. The idea is probably that of the twist round 
ot the Palestinian coast from Egypt. It may be noted that the 
name by which the Palestinian coast-land was known to the 
Egyptians' in later days. Kdt (Kode), also means “ Circle.” 

- Booh of tilt Dtculy chs. xcix introd. , clxi., cxc. In the 
rabric to ch. clxi. we read: ‘‘Every ghost faljii) for whom 
these divine figures have been painted upon his coffin shall 
make his way through these four entrances into heaven {l.e., 
the gates of the Winds). . . Let none who is outside know 
[this chapter] ; it is a great Mystery, and the llaa know it 
not. Thou shalt not do this in the presence of any person 
except thy father or thy son, or thyself alone; for it is, indeed, 
an exceedingly great Mystery which no man whatever knoweth.” 
And in the rubric to ch. cxc. : ‘‘ This book is indeed a very great 
Mystery, and thou shalt never allow any person whatsoever 
of the Haa to see it.*’ So Haau came to mean “ignorant 
people.” 
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time, as the Egyptians increased their knowledge of 
the Mediterranean, so the name Han-nebu ” became 
extended to mean Northern Barbarians generally, 
whether in the Delta or in the Greek islands or in Asia 
Minor ; and finally under the Saites and Ptolemies 
the priestly antiquarians revived the name as a 
designation for the Greeks generally. Originally 
these Hau-nebu were certainly neither Greeks nor 
‘‘^geans’’ of any kind.^ With them the Egyptians 


^ C/ generally W. M. Muller, Asien and Europu^ p. 24 ff. 

His theory, that the form was originally 

{Hau-hetiv^ “those north of the swamps’’), and that the word 
Hau-nehv originated in this mistake, is interesting. The mis- 


take was very old, for the I/aav are called 


f 


{II au- 


nebu) in the pyramid-inscriptions of Pepi. Dr. Budge {Book 
of the Bead^ Translation, pp. 289, 354) considers that the 
word Ilaau (or Ilau) itself means “ those dwelling in the 
papyrus swamps ” ; in the Book of the Dead the name is 


often written 


1 3^1 
i 

I 1 VI 


1 , a form which 




strongly supports this translation. The or 


of the 


f 


’ form then = the of the Book of the Dead. So 

1 W 


that, instead of 


reading Hau-hemt , and meaning 


“those north of the swamps,” it will simply read Ilau, and mean 
•• Fenmen ’’ : the 


The sign 

^ W I 


^ being merely a corrupt determinative, 
as also used as a determinative of the word 

{rnehti), “ North ’’ : this use arose from its primary 
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no doubt carried on trade, in spite of their religious 
dislike for the *• ignorant fenmen/' and it was no 
doubt through them, and the Palestinian tribes to 
the north of them, that the prie-Mj^cen^an vases 
found in Egypt with remains of the period of the 
‘‘ IMiddle Kingdom (Xlth-XIVth Djmasties), were 
brought thither from Cyprus (where vases of 


meaning *• papyru^;,'' the iS^orthern I>elta being the Papyrus- 

laud tjX'tHttuf. So that to an Egyptian would 

convey the idea Kortherners ’’ quite as much as that 
of “ Penmen.” That this was so is shown by the form 


o<^ 

' -VA 


7, which occurs in the Boole of the Dead^ 


ch. cx. 1 . 20 : “ Let me live with the god Iletep Rest ’ or 
'Peace' . clothed and not despoiled by the ' a/ww\ v 


Here for the papyrus-5>ign is substituted the word rneht, 
“Xorth.” The instances collected by W. M, MulleK {loc.dt., 
p. 27) sliow without doubt that the corrupt determinative 


was often taken to mean “all’ 


no doubt meant “All the Northerners,” or perhaps “Lords of the 

North ” ( v / — “ Lord ” as well as “ all to most readers, who 

probably had little idea that the original form of the word was 

< 






1 

I {Ilmui), “Fenmen”: so that 


was, no doubt, read Meld- el a or and con- 

sidered to mean '‘All the Northerners'’ by many an Egyptian 
from Pepi's time onwards. From the meaning “behind,” which 

belongs to (Au), is derived the translation “Those who 

are behind their lords,” which used sometimes to be given for 
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identical type hare been found), and the ivory and 
fragments of glass cups found in the ^Egean Islands 
came to them from Egypt. 


We have already discussed the evidence which 
shows that relations between Egypt and Greece 
existed during the Myceniean period, and may appa- 
rently be dated as far back as 1550 b.c. AVe have 
also seen that these relations were pretty constant : 



Fig. 46. — ^[ycencean Dugelkanficn from Fgypt. 


for many centuries Mycenaean vases and other objects 
were exported to Egypt, where they were probably 
regarded much in the same way as Chinese and 
Japanese curios are in Europe to-day, while Egyptian 
artistic designs and objects of Egyptian manufacture 
passed in exchange even as far as the centres of 
Mycenman civilization in continental Greece. 

Who were the Mycenman Kiftiu who brought 
apparently Mycenaean objects of art to the Court 
of Thothmes III. ? In Ptolemaic times Keftiio 
was used as a translation of ^oivlki) : the biblical 


L 
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Kaplitor has always been considered to be Crete. 
That the Keftiii 

^ !YYo), of the XVIIIth Dynasty was not 

l^hoenicia is quite certain : first, because the Keftiu 
were Myceneeans of European facial type and 
not Semites ; secondly, because the old Egyptian 
name for Phoenicia was not Keftiu. It has 

been finally and conclusively proved by Mr. W. 
AI. Aliiller that the Keftiu of the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.c. was not Phoenicia, whatever else it may 
have been.^ <Potvfk-i/ was translated ** Keftiu ’’ in 
Ptolemaic times by some priestly antiquarian or 
other, some learned ^lanetho, who Avas acquainted 
with the great historical inscriptions of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, and understood that the Keftiu mentioned 
in them lay somewhere to the north of Egypt (north- 
westward according to Egyptian notions), and so 
identified it with Phoenicia, taking the opportunity 
to perpetuate his theory in the first great inscription 
which he was commissioned to translate into hiero- 
glyphs, a task which in Ptolemaic times only an 
archaeologist could have undertaken. 

Where then was the real and original Keftiu ? 
The Keftiu are mentioned in conjunction with tribes 
of Syria, and as beyond the Kheta. In the ''Hymn 

^ Ad’i€/i If ml Europfiy p. 337 ff. To suppose that Keftiu = 
PhcEnicia in Ptolemaic times, therefore it = Phoenicia under 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, is no more necessary than to suppose 
that because the Haunebu of Ptolemaic days were Hellenes, 
therefore the Haunebu of the Vlth Dynasty were Hellenes, is 
necessary. Mr. Tore {Meinphi'i and pp, 67, 68) accepts 

the one supposition and rejects the other. 
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of Amen/' quoted ou p. 165, they are mentioned 
with (certainly part of Cyprus) as being in 
the west. Their land must then be placed in 
juxtaposition to Syria, but westward of it. The 
most northerly people of the Palestinian coast with 
whom the Egyptians then had regular relations were 


the inhabitants of Alashiya or 






Ahjsa^ a country which may be placed with great 
probability in Cyprus.^ It seems, therefore, im- 


1 It has been supposed that Alashiya was in Cyprus, because 
copper was exported thence to Egypt (Wincklee, Tell el-Amarna 
Letterny 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33). It was a commercial and 
maritime country {ih. 29, 33), and not apparently in Canaan 
[ib. 31). The name of the Alashiyan city Sihru, mentioned in 
Letter 2S, is Semitic ; of those of the Alashiyans mentioned 
in Letter 26, Pastumme, Kuniea, Etilluna, . . . gurrumma, 
Usbarra, and Belram, only two are Semitic. The others do not look 
in the least Greek, so that they may perhaps be assigned to the pre- 
Hellenic population. On Alashiya see further, Addenda, p. 320, 
imt. Other Egyptian name^ for Cyprus or parts of Cyprus were 


{<'f, W. M. Mullee, loc. cit., p. 337), and 




AVWSA 

AWW\ 


.... ntaaaii both old names. 

AAAA/V\ f — ,, 

v\ " XthliHiliet or "Xeblnniti ”(?), a Ptole- 


maic name (Stele of Canopus, I, 9; Budge, Xgiiptian lleadhuj 
Booky'p. 228 ; ef. W. M. MuLLEK, loc. cit. p. 336), is corrupt ; the 

/WWW 

initial _ is obviously wrong. It is a misreading of the 


genuine name .... nfaauiy which seems to me to be very pos- 
sibly the same word as the Assyrian name for Cyprus, Atnana or 
Yatunnuy which we first meet with 700 years later than the 
mention of ... . ntunal. The transposition of nt into presents 

A/ww\ n 


no difiBculty: and the simple emendation of the 




and 
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probable tliat Keftiu can bave been very far westward 

from Alashiya ; W. M. Miiller {Jo<\ cit. p. 336 ff.) 

regards it as a part of the Cilician coast. But 

this is an impossible identification; we have no 

evidence of Myceneean cuD 

ture in Cilicia {(‘f, Steix- 

DORFF. Arch. Aaz. 1892). 

Now the Keftiu exported 

copper to Egypt : a copper- 

producing land in prox- 

imity to Syria is wanted. 

Cyprus is clearly indicated ^ 

also Cyprus is the most 

easterly Mycenaean land — 

Fig. 47.— Mycenseau Gold and the nearest to Egypt — ill 

S.Ker\-a,e, from a all-pamt- position wMch We re- 

mg in the tomn or Rekhmara, . 

c. 1550 E.r. quire for Keftiu A But that 

*’ Keftiu *' did not mean to 
the Egyptians Cyprus alone is made very probable 
by the discovery, made this year by Mr. A. J. 



of the corrupt Ptolemaic form to and i gives us the correct 

/WW\A U 






XVIIIth Dynasty form of the name, 

7 - , . . AAWV 

lantanoi. 

^ W. M. Muller [Ioc. at., p. 344) notes that Mennus 


0 




or Maulnusa ( L Q 


0 [^ I) 


is mentioned in connection with Keftiu. This place is apparently 
MdXXos (MdpXos) in Cilicia. This leads him to identify Keftiu 
with Cilicia generally, but he says : die Kupferbarren unter 
den Geschenken der Ae/toleute bezeugen, dass Cypern in den 
Namen Kefto einbegriffen war." On Keftian names which are 
known to us, see Addenda, p. 321. 
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Ev’ans, of frescoes in the 'Mjceneeem palace at Kntjssos 
in Crete which show, as has already been mentioned 
(p. 54), that the ^lycenaBan Cretans were cer- 
tainly Keftians." It is then probable that Kr/tuo 
was a general name for the whole northern coast of 
the Mediterranean, ranging from Cyprus through 
-Pisidia and Lykia as far as Crete. This explana- 
tion would tally with the meaning of the name 

Iveftiu," which is an ligyptian word signifying 

At the Eack of’ or •' i^ehind ’^ — ir., Keftiit was 
the ** Hinderland/' “ the country at the back of’ the 
** \Ary Green*' or ^Mediterranean Sea, no doubt 
synonymous with “ at the back of beyond *' to the 
Egyptian ! It is more probable that the Kef tin who 
came into contact with Egypt were Cypriotes than 
(Tetans ; they exported copper to Egypt, and they 
are usually mentioned in conjunction with the Syrians, 
which would hardly have been the case if they had 
been Cretans and Cretans only. Also the Egyptian 
monumental evidence makes it probable that Cyprus 
was the only Mycemean land with which the Egyp- 
tians can have come into direct and immediate 
contact at that time. 

At Karnak the god Amen addresses Thothmes III. 
in inflated language thus : I have come, I have given 
to thee to smite those who live in the midst of the 
A Ary Green with thy roarings . . . the circuit of the 
(A-eat Sea is grasped in thy fist. . . . Keftiu and 
Asi are under thy power. . . Here we need not 



Bruoscu, Worttrlun 1493; ^PP* P* 1-76. 
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assume a knowledge of the yEgean Islands, but only 
of Cyprus and of the south coast of Asia Minor/ 
which to the Egyptians no doubt appeared to be a 
series of islands, much as the Antarctic continent 
appears on our maps at the present day. To deduce 
from the high-flown language of this ‘‘hymn'' an 
Egyptian hegemony over the AEgean Islands and 
even over continental Cireece itself in the days of 
Thothmes III. is absurd ; all we can deduce from it 
is that the Egyptians had in his time come into close 
contact with the northern tribes, who, as we see from 
the paintings in the tombs already mentioned, w^ere 
“ Mycenseans,” who probably lived in Cyprus and the 
neighbouring lands to the westward. And though 
the great oflicial Tahuti, who lived in the same 
reign, is styled “ Governor of the Northern Coun- 
tries, Set over All the Lands and Isles in the 
midst of the Very Green/' we, knowing the almost 
Chinese grandiloquence of the Egyptian “ official 
stvle," cannot see in him anything more than a mere 
‘‘Introducer of Northern Ambassadors.*' We have 
no reason to suppose that even Cyprus, the nearest 
of the Mycenman lands to Egypt, was in any sense 
subject to Egypt at this time, though it is men- 
tioned among the conquests of Thothmes III.- 

^ At tliis time ‘’The Isles of the Very Green ’* can no longer 
have meant merely the coasts of the Delta. 

- Keftiu certainly was not, for though the Keftiu are de- 
scribed as bringing tribute [Ht. " things brought “ since they 
love to exist by means of the emanation of His Majesty 
Thothmes III., such -tribute*’ does not imply any real 
Egyptian suzerainty : when Tjord Amherst’s embassy went to 
Peking it was preceded by officials bearing placaids inscribed 
“Ambassadors with Tribute from the country of England." 
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We see, then, that many of the Mycena^an-lookiag- 
objects brought to Ngypt by the Mycensean Keftiu 
probably came from Cyprus, and no doubt many from 



Fk;. 48.— CcMling of the “ Trea'^urv of Minyas-,” at OrLhoiiieno^ 

1 Kg_\ ptian design i. 

Crete also. Certain indications observ^ed in GJreece 
would seem to show that at this time Egyptian 
influence had extended as far as the chief seats of 
Myceni'ean civilization. The Egyptian influence 
evident in the Cretan script, the whole art of 
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plifications of Egyptian designs. We can,, therefore^ 
have little doubt that the middlemen who brought 
IMvcenaean wares from Cyprus to Egypt and Egyptian 
wares to the Myceumans at this time were the Phoe- 
nicians. The chief entrepot where exchange took place 
must have been Cyprus, though, no doubt, Phoenician 
ships often got as far west as Crete. The Phoenician 
ships which took part in this trade are mentioned in an 
Egyptian inscription^ as Keftiu-ships ’’ — Co., ships- 
which go to Keftiu, like our East Indiamen." 


But it may be objected that we have at Gurob in 
Egypt traces of a settlement of foreigners who used 
iMycenaean vases, which dates to the time of the 
XIXth Dynasty (about 1350-1200 n.c.):'" the name 
of one of the foreigners buried at Gurob is An-Tursha ; 
the latter part of this name is the ethnic appellation 
of the ^lediterranean ti-ibe of the Tnrsha or Thuirsha^, 
which Ave have already mentioned ; this tribe must 
have been comprised within the circle of Mycenman 
civilization ; therefore the foreigners at Gurob who 
must have been Thuirsha were Mycena?ans, and pro- 
bably brought to Figypt the Mycenman objects which 

be accounted for on the supposition that the Egyptian scribe 
was transliterating from a cuneiform original and had inad- 
vertently transliterated the cuneiform city-sign -X/with the name 
Salamts. But it would be a strange mistake for any one familiar 
with cuneiform to make. 

^ BrugSCH, under the Pharaohs, i. p, 336, When 

Brugsch wrote his history, he believed, as did all other Egyp- 
tologists, on the authority of the Ptolemaic antiquaries, that 
Keftiu wa^ Phuenicia. 

- Petrie, lllahitn, K^hu/K oad Goroh; Kahun, (Jin'olK aaJ 
ilaivara. 
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are found there. Now there were only two graves of 
foreigners found at Gurob, those of the officials SadG 
Amia and An-Tursha ; in neither of these graves 
were any Mycenaean objects found. To suppose, 
therefore, that because An-Tursha was presumably a 
Mycenaean, the people in the other graves were 
Mycenieans, and further that the Mycenaean vases 
in their graves were brought to Egypt by these same 

Mycenaans,'^ is impossible. If we may modify 
the simile of Steindorffi^ we might with equal reason 
conclude that the Japanese porcelain in the house of 
a Londoner who lives near the Japanese Legation not 
only proves its owner to be a Japanese, but also shows 
that he himself imported it from Japan. We have 
no reason to suppose either that the people in whose 
graves IMycenman vases were found at Gurob were not 
Egyptians, or that the vases in question were brought 
to them by any bod except Phcenician traders. 

It may, however, be urged that since the Thuirsha 
and other Mediterranean tribes who had relations 
with Egypt at this time apparently lived in the ^Egean 
and on the Anatolian coast, and were great sailors, 
the possibility of their having imported Mycemean 
objects into Egypt cannot be overlooked. Who were 
these tribes and what is the connection between them 
and the Mycenman culture ? 


In the war of Kameses II. against the 
(about 1300 n.c.) the ^ 


Kheta 


^ Anh. Anz., 1S92. 
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. AAAA/V' q 

i I I i 



AAA^*V^^ 


.^AA^^A^ 





cwi 




Pi- 


ihixu. and n i\ ^ QtduqlVt (Kalakisha),^ 

_i£:o n W t ^ V 

appear as allies of the Ivheta. It seems on the 

face of it likely that these were warriors of 



Fig. ^o~Sardhi,i (Sardians) of the Xllth century B.c. (Thebes.j 


the Lykian, Dardanian, Mysian,^ Pisidian, Kili- 
kian/^ and possibly Maeonian (?) races. 

These identifications being accepted, we ought to 
have less difficulty in accepting the identification of the 


1 For references r W. M. Muller, loc. dt., p. 354 ; chiefly 
Ji. /. II. and Pup. Hullier. 

“ Mi/croi d7X6>axo^ 5). It does not much matter 

whether they were settled in Thrace or in Asia at this time. 

•' The KiAtKcs were said to have inhabited Thebai and 
Lyrnessos in the Troad : other indications show that at one 
time this race spread right across Asia Minor pf. Hot. v. 49, 52 ; 
passages quoted by Deimlixg, lot. c'lt. pp. 14, 15). 
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11 i ^ ^ ffi lil i 

am (Akaiuasha) and 1 ^ liH 

Ouir'ia (Thuirsha), who invaded Egypt in company 

with IiM I w N 1 A ! 

diansd J I Sukcdo.so : 

Sagalassians ?, and Libyans, in the reign of Meren- 
ptah (about 1250 b.c.),- with the Achai(v)ans and 
Tyrsenians, the latter being presumably Lydians, and 
so probably Mycen^ans. 

The identification of the Akaiuasha w'ith the 
Achaians may stand.*^ It is quite possible that 
these Achaians came from the H^lgean, perhaps from 
Crete ; Prof. Sayce, however, prefers to regard them 
as Cypriotes. The identic cation of the Thuirsha 
with the “Tyrsenoi’’ of Lydia is, however, open to 

^ These people, who were far more probably Sardians of Lydia 
than Sardinians {'), are first mentioned, as Slrihtna, as mercenary 
troops serving in Palestine during the fifteenth century B.C. 
(WiyCKLER, Tell el-Aiuarii<i Letters, 64, 77, 100). They were 
afterwards greatly in favour in Egypt as royal guards. Cf, 
note to Fig. 50 in List of Illustrations. 

- The inscription of Merenptah is published in DCmichen. 
Histftr. JifsrJir. i. 2-6 ; ^ 1 . Z. 1S81, p. iiS. 

^ It is accepted by W. M. Muller, /uc. aV p. 371. The- 
objection that the name ends in is of no weight in view of 
the fact that the Egyptians called the KcXcKes Kalaki-sha ” (see 
further, p. 17S), and the representation of Greek x by Egyptian 
q is paralleled by the Assyrian representation of KiXckcs as 
Khilakku [Hilahhu). It has also been objected that these tribes 
were circumcised, and so were not Greeks ; this objection has 
been shown by W. M. Muller [P. S. B, A. 188S, p. 147 if) to be^ 
founded on a mistranslation of an Egyptian word : these tribes 
were uncircumcised. 
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grav^e objections. We have no proof that such a 
people ever existed. We have already remarked 
that certain resemblances in religions ritual and 
in costume between Asia Minor and Etruria 
are noticeable.^ If we grant that these resem- 
blances are not mere coincidences, the criticism 
of the Herodotean legend of the wandering of 
Tyrsenos from Lydia which considers the whole story 
to have arisen from the likeness of the name of the 
Lydian Toreboi ” to that of the Tyrrhenians - would 
be considerably shaken. But, on the other hand, a 
migration from Lydia is rendered doubtful by the 
fact already noted, that the descent of the Etruscans 
from Central Europe across the Po Valley to Etruria 
is said to be plainly traceable. On this account the 
Etruscan culture is sometimes brought to Asia by 
means of a Tyrrhenian migration, of which traces 
remained in Lemnos and in Thrace ; and these 
yEgean Tyrrhenians are considered to have been 
the Thuirsha of the Egyptians. But the famous 
sixth-century Etruscan ” inscription of Lemnos ^ 
is not Etruscan at all, but Phrygian^ and the 
Tyrrhenians mentioned by Thucydides (iv. 109) as 
living in Thrace may either have first come there in 
post-Mycenman times (in which case the peculiar 
Oriental elements in the Etruscan culture may be no 
older than the ninth or tenth century), or may be 
merely the result of a vague identification on the part 
of the historian of the Pelasgian inhabitants of the 
^ P. 102, ante, 

- Stein, ad Hdt. i. 94. 

Patjli, Vorf/riccJiische IdScJirift aus Lemaos, 

^ Kieciihoff, adieu , pp. 54 ft’ (4th ed.). 
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Thracian coast with the Etruscans, whom they no doubt 
resembled, inasmuch as both belonged to the non- 
Aryan stratum of the ilediterraneau population. 
Since then it is doubtful whether there ever was such 
a tribe as these “Eastern Tyrrhenians,” we cannot 
identify the Thuirsha with them. The old identifica- 
tion of the Thuirsha with the Etruscans of Italy may 
be dismissed at once ; it is as improbable as the 
other old indentification of another of these tribes, 
the Uashasha, with the Oscans, and there is no need 
to go so far afield : the Thuirsha were far more 
probably a Cilician tribe, inhabiting the district of 
Tarsus. 


In the reign of Rameses III. we have aThird series 
of Mediterranean tribal names in the records of the 
second attempted invasion of Egypt by the Northerners 
(between 1200 and 1 1 50 b.c.).^ Among them, besides 
the Pnhmitlia or Philistines, who have already been 
discussed in chap, v., and the UasJiasJta, mentioned 


above, we find 


' ^ , 11 <1 i 


(Tchakarai) and < 

DaanoM\^tiu 7 ^r Acn^aol was a very ancient ethnic 
appellation of the Greeks, and no doubt originally 
denoted a single tribe, as ’A \cu ot and ''EXXi]veg 
originally did. We should have really little reason 
to refuse to recognise in the Danauna a tribe 


1 Greot Harris Paxnjrus^ 76, 7 ; inscriptions at Medinet Habu 
(Dumichen, loc. cit. ii. 46 ; Geeene, Fouilles Ci Thebes, pi. ii.). 

- The forms Dwtaau and Daiiaaaa are both found. 
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of Danaans, did not the Tell el-Amarna letter 
No. 151 (London, 30) mention Daniuw as a tribe 
of Canaan. This, however, was probably merely an 
isolated settlement, like that of the Tchabarai at 
Dor. If so, it shows that these tribes had begun 
to press southwards towards Egypt as early as 
1400 n.C. The Dauuna were certainly not a purely 
Canaanitish tribe. The T^ukutvi have been identified 
with the Tfukyot, the well-known tribe of the 



northern Asiatic coast of the EEgean. But the 
name Tevicpol does not appear in Greece, even in the 
Homeric period ; it is first mentioned by the poet 
Kallinos,^ and so it is possible that the Teukrians 
had not yet reached the Troad in Mycenman times, 
but were still in southern Asia Minor or elsewhere. 

I Now the name Ttu/cpoc was also connected with Crete; 

I the Troic Teucer was said to have come thence.^ 


^ Gkote, Hist Gr. i. p. 279 (1856 ed.). 
- ViRG, iii. 104 ff. 
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And we have various indications, both in place-names 
and in religious custom, of special connection between 
the Troad and Crete. Now the T'(<l:ar^n are always 
mentioned by the Egyptians in the same breath with 
the PuUisatlta or Philistines, and, as has already 
been mentioned (p. 135 n.), they founded settlements 
on the Palestinian coast to the north of Philistia. 
That the Philistines came from Crete is very pro- 
bable (r. p. 135 n.). Is then the name TevKp — really 
of Cretan origin, and did the T'alcarai who invaded 
Egypt in company with the Kpi/rayfyefc Philistines, 
and settled at Dor, originally came from Crete as 
well as the Ttuicpot of the Troad ? The possibility 
that the Daanau or JDaauna were An root of the 
H^jgean becomes thus greater. The inscriptions of 
Eameses III. (nearly 40Q years after those of 
Thothmes III.) speak of the Danauna “ in their 
isles.’’ It is probable that the islands of the Hilgean 
are now meant. The TAfAvtsluf may very Avell have 
been of Cretan or ^Egean origin also. So that 
I do not think I can be accused of being over- 
sanguine if I identify the Uashasha (JlAr/mktj ' 



of Fa^og (JJA.ros), the of Ilerodotos^ and’Asoc 

of later days, a prominent city of Crete. ' This is more 
probable than the absurd identification with the Os- 
cans. The tribes who attacked Egypt in Ilameses HP’s 
time were then quite possibly all Cretans. 


What is quite certain about these tribes is that 
^ iv. 154. fai',“OS, C. I. G. 3050. 
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the majority of them inhabited the southern coast 
of Asia Minor from Cilicia to Lyhia and probably 
also Ehodes, Crete and the yEgean lands generally. 
Their lands lay urst of Kheta and Alashiya ; in an 
inscription of Rameses III., more fully quoted in a 
note, p. 182, below, they are spoken of as coming 
from the ‘‘ isles/’ subduing Kheta first, and then 
Gyprus and Phoenicia; so there is nowhere else to 
put them. 

A great objection to the identification of these 
names with those of the Mediterranean tribes men- 
tioned has been the presence of the curious suffixes 
-slut (“S«) and ~na which are tacked on to them. 
It may be possible to explain these suffixes. It 
must be remembered that, although the Akaiuasha 
were probably Aryan Greeks, the majority of 
these tribes were Cretans and natives of Asia 
Minor, and so probably belonged to the old 
Pelasgic population. It is, therefore, probable that 
their names and those of their Hellenic allies 
would reach the Egyptians in a kleinasiatisch ” 
form. Kow in Lycian two of the commonest 
nominal suffixes were -azi or -azi and -naa or 
-nni. The Stele of Xanthos speaks of the Spartans 
and Athenians as Spjoartazi Atdnazl : on the Bi- 
lingual of Tics TXwfcuc = Thinna and fjc Iltvapwv 
= PilUlnni, In the same way fvnna — house, 
jprhnazi ~ oitcetot (cf, Kretschmer, loc. dt. pp. 311 ff, 
329). A similar form, used only in place-names, is 
-‘(iza^ Lycian names ending in dlzi, -aza, &c., 

when transliterated into Greek end in 'CiGcfig, -aaig, 
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-(to-ocj ‘(To-a, &c. The original forms of Akaiu-^s/t^, 
Kalaki - sha, Shakal - (fslta, Thuir - Ata^ Uash - osliaj 
Danaii-?ir^, Shardi-«r^, may therefore very well have 
been something like "^^Alcahcitzi (or "A^hnirnza),^K(di~ 
hiazi, ^Shakalaciy ^Tliidrazi, "AFr^azi, ^BanmiToia^ 
^Sltardtnna^ the suffix being in each case merely the 
Lycian nominal. In the inscription of Eameses III. 
the Dananna are called simply Do ana u. If the 
Shakalasha were the Sagalassiansd a supposition 
which seems in every way probable, -oslia would seem 
to represent -acro-oc, which is certainly the Lycian -a::a. 
The •’slia Aovm of the name of the Libyan tribe of the 
Masliauasha, who were allied with some of these tribes 
in their attacks on Egypt, may be due to their being 
confused with them by the Egyptians, or may show 
that the name reached the Egyptians through a 
“ kleinasiatisch medium. If they were Maxyes, the 
-Ata is certainly here also a suffix. 

Our general conclusion with regard to these 
names then is that it is probable that the Alcaiu- 
<(sJia, Dananna, Dardenui, Mo.sa, Sliardina^ LuJ:a, 
Shakalasha, Pidasa^ Kalaidsha, and Pidusatha were 
Achaians, Danaans, Dardanians, Mysians, Sar- 
dians, Lykians, Sagalassians, Pisidians, Kilikians, 
and Iffiilistines (of Cretan origin) ; while the 
UaAiasha were very probably Axians from Crete, 
and that their companions the TaParai were also 

^ This identification was first made by Maspero, Revue 
t’riilque, 1880, p. 109 ff. In the Addenda, p. 322, post^ will be 
found a note giving the names of the original proposers of many 
of the identifications accepted above. 
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Cretans of the Teukriaii name seems a sugg'estion 
more likeh^ than any other. For the T/tulrshfi no 
identification can be suggested except a very doubt- 
ful one with the Tarsians (?). and we do not know 
if the name MaiiiUUf is correctly so read. And so, 
perhaps, the warriors of the Akainasha, the Danauna, 
and the rest, to whom Zeus had indeed given it 

from youth even unto age to wind the skein of 
grievous wars until every man of them perished/' ^ 
were the representatives in the second millennium b.c. 
of the historic peoples whose names they seem to 
bear. And at this time these tribes must have 
been comprised within the circle of ^[ycena?an 
civilization.- But this does not show that they 
carried on a regular and established trade in Myce- 
nman objects with Greece, though no doubt they 

^ If. xiv. 85. 

- It may be noted that the feather headdress of these tribes, 
as depicted on Egyptian monuments, is the same as that which 
the Lykians wore at Salamis (Hdt. Yii. 92), and that which the 
lonians appear on Assyrian bas-reliefa as wearing. This feather 
headdress also appears worn by warriors on a geometrical vase- 
fragment from Mycenai (published by Wide, JahrJ), Arch. Inst^ 
xiv. p. 85). and by a warrior armed with an axe on a carved ivory 
draught-box from Enkomi in Cyprus (published by Mitruay, 
E.rrarations in Cyprus, p. 12, Fig. 19), Dr. Murray's conjecture 
that this is a specimen of the M^eonian or Karian work mentioned 
in Tl. iv. 1 41 is very apposite. We thus find examples of this feather 
headdress worn by tribes of the ^gean and southern coast of 
Asia Minor in the Xllth, Vlllth, Tilth, and Vth centuries b.c. 
The peculiar waistcloths of these tribes on the Egyptian monu- 
ments of the Xlllth-XIIth centuries are Mycenaean ; their way 
of shaving the upper lip is Greek. But their shields are rather 
Homeric than Mycen^an, being round ; their swords seem often 
to have been of Egyptian type (the bronze weapons from Crete 
are Egyptian in type), but those of the Shardina are broad-bladed 
and thoroughly European and “ Myceniean.” 


f 
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brought a few of their household gods with them 
thither. They were sea-robbers, not bagmen. The 
inscription of Merenptah speaks of the Mediterranean 
rovers as foreign soldiers of tlie Libyans/* whom ‘'the 
miserable Libyan had led hither" (1. 13), “fighting 
to fill the*ir bellies daily ** (1. 23) : i.e., they were mere 
wandering mercenaries, like their descendants in the 
days of the Ptolemies. >So we are compelled to fall 
back upon the Phmnicians as the sole possible inter- 
mediaries between the Mycenmans and Egypt. 


Those writers who considered that the ^Egean 
ro^^ers alone brought to Egypt the ^lyceniean objects 
which are found in that country seem to be of opinion 
that they sailed direct from Crete to the African 
coast, adducing their alliance with the Libyan tribes 
as a proof of this. It is, of course, possible that in 
^lycemcan days vessels may occasionally have adven- 
tured the direct passage from Crete to Africa, for we 
know that nowadays very small craft run across the 
open sea from the Indian coast to the Gulf of Aden, 
and the ancestors of the ^Maoris came from Ilawaiki 
across wide stretches of sea in open canoes. Eut it is 
difficult to suppose that a regular connection between 
Crete and Africa across the 0})en sea ever existed until 
the classical })eriod. \\ e have already seen the geo- 
graphical and other improbabilities of such a connec- 
tion in discussing the relations between Greece and 
the East in prm-Mycemean times. We have nothing to 
show that the Mycenmans were bolder sailors than the 
primitive tribes who preceded them or the Homeric 
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Greeks who followed them. The ships of the Pulu- 
satha. judging from the Eg\'[)tiaii re})resentations of 
them, look almost too frail and small to l.)e trusted 
in the open sea. It is very probable that the H^gean 
tribes did not come into touch with the Libyans until 
after they had coasted along the shores of Palestine 
and Eg)^pt. ^^^e know that the second (and apparently 
chiefly Pretan) expedition against Egypt, in which 
the Pulusatha (Philistines) joined, did reach Egypt 
by this route, and not direct from Prete ; this 
expedition appears to have been defeated by the 
Egyptians off the Phoenician coast A And if these 
adventurous rovers hugged the land all the way to 
Egypt, it is very probable that the “ ^lycensean ” 
traders did the same as far as Cyprus, and there 
handed over their goods to the Phamicians for further 
^ This expedition came partly by land, partly by sea, from 
the interior of Asia Minor into Palestine. The inscription of 
llameses III. says: ‘’The Isles were restless: disturbed among 
themselves at one and the same time. No land stood before 
then', beginning from Kheta, (and including) Kefi (the Pales- 
tinian coastland), Qerqame'^'^a (Carchemish), Aretlmf, and 
(Alashiya ; Cyprus). They destroyed [them, and assembled 
in their] camp in one place in the midst of An«n' (Amurru ; 
Palestine).” (Text published by Greene, FonilleSy pi. 2.) This 
indicates their origin and the route by which they reached 
Egypt clearly enough. The inscription of Merenptah says 
that the Libyans, to whose assistance the first expedition of 
the Meht! (Northerners) came, had long been in possession of 
the Delta. We know that Libyan^ (Thehennu and possible 
Ha-nebu ?) were in the Delta as early as 3500 b.c. We are quite 
justified, therefore, in regarding the Libyan allies of the Mediter- 
ranean tribes as inhabitants of the lowlands at the mouths of 
the Nile. There is therefore, no need to go so far afield as Lake 
TritOnis in order to show relations between Western Libyans and 
prehistoric Greeks ; it can only have been the Libyans of the 
Delta who ever came into contact with them. 
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shipraent to Egypt, accompanied occasionally by 
specimens of tlie makers of these objects such as the 
Great Men of Keftiii and of the Isles in the midst 
of the ^"ery Green/’ who are depicted on the walls 
of Theban tombs of the fifteenth century B.C, 

While thus insisting on the pre-eminence of Cyprus 
as mediator-in’chief between Greece and Egypt in 
the ^[ycentean period, there is no need to belittle the 
importance of Crete as a factor of Mycenman culture. 
It is very possible, as will be seen in the next chapter, 
that Crete and the nei^hbourinor islands were the 
cradle of ^Tycenman art : but it cannot be conceded 
that it is in any way probable that Crete was the 
chief medium of communication between the rest of 
Mycenman Greece and Egypt. Some of the Mycenman 
objects found in Egypt may have come from Crete, but 
only by way of Cyprus and the Palestinian coast. If) 
Myceniean Crete was so closely connected with Egypt, * 
how is it that none of the sealstones, so characteristic ‘ 
of the Mycenman age in Crete, have ever been found , 
in conjunction with Mycenman objects in Egypt ? 


The influence which was exercised by Egyptian 
culture generally on the development of that of 
Mycence was great. The question of the debt which 
Mycenoean Greece owed to Egypt in the matter of 
metal-working will be more conveniently discussed in 
the next chapter ; it may, however, he here noted 
that Mr. My res is of opinion that the weapon-forms 
})eculiar to (_Vete show marked resemblances to 
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Egyptian forms : this ^ivonkl be attributable to strong 
Egyptian intiuence. 

Of late several writers have seemed to incline 
towards the view that Mycenman art influenced 
that of Eg}'pt more than F]gyptian art that of 
31ycena\ This view would seem to be erroneous. 
It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the extent of 
oriental artistic influence in IMycenrean Greece : 
Professor Helbig, for instance, exaggerates it enor- 
mously. This naturally provokes a reaction. But 
this reaction has now progressed so far that an 
attempt is being made to prove that Mycenaean 
influence practically dominated the less trammelled 
forms of Egyptian art under the XVlIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties. Eventually it will, no doubt, be asserted 
by somebody that the whole naturalistic develop- 
ment which marked Figyptian art at the end of the 
XA Illth Dynasty was of Hycen^ean origin. Did we 
not know that the foreign queen Thii, the consort of 
Amenhetep III., and her son Khuenaten, under whose 
auspices this development sprang up, were of Armen- 
ian descent.^ we might confidently expect them to be 
claimed as Mycemeans ! Any naturalistic design on 
an Egyptian kohl-pot, ivory casket, or other object, 
is dubbed Mycenman*D the occurrence of a lion, a 
bull, a deer, or other animal in active movement in 
an Egyptian design of this kind is held to be proof 
positive of ^Mycenman influence. But these designs 
are purely Egyptian : it is a mistake to suppose that 
Egyptian art was in all its branches stiff and formal. 

^ Thii apparently came from ^litanni, the Matiene of the 
Greeks (c/. Peiuie, History of Eyypt^ ii. p. 1S2,'. 
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Naturalistic designs for the ornamentation of articles 
dr luxe were constantly in use under the Xllth 
Dynasty, and the adoption of such freely conceived 
designs for toilet-boxes, mirror-handles, spoons, &c., 
in wood and ivory under the XYIIIth Dynasty was 
merely a revival and development of the ordinary 
custom under the Xllth. In the reign of Amen- 
hetep III 5 which marked the most tiourishing period 
of Egyptian culture and power, this naturalism was 
further developed, till under Khueniiten it burst 
forth into complete free- 
dom, even invading the 
domains in which the 
hieratic canon in artistic 
matters had hitherto re- 
mained supreme ; the walls 
and pillars of the palace 
and houses of Tell el- 
Amarna show what the 
Egyptian artist could do 
when freed from his fetters. 

All these designs, which 
are so confidently claimed 
as showing ]\lycenman influence, are then in reality 
products of a purely Egyptian artistic develop- 
ment : it is far more likely that Mycenman natural- 
ism was influenced by that of Egypt than that 
the reverse was the case. So that, while Egyptian 
art can be shown to have exercised a marked 
influence upon that of ^lycenman Greece, Myce- 
nman artistic influence in Egypt can hardly 
be shown to have efiected much more than the 



Mu 5 Eg. Otpt. No 30451 ) 
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temporary introduction of the Biigelkanne ’’ or 
fal^e - necked vase, which was manufactured in 



Egypt for about 200 
years. Though many 
other ]\h'censean vase- 
forms must have been 
well known in Egypt 
for some centuries 
they do not seem to 
have influenced the 
native pottery to any 
extent. Subjoined is- 
an engraving of an 
Egyptian blue glazed 
vase, dating to about 
the time of the XIXth 
Dynasty, made in imi- 
tation of a ^fycena^an 
form (Fig. 53). The' 
gem - engraving and 
gold-work of ^lycena^ 
found apparently such ’ 
little favour in Egypt 
that they were not 
imported : their in- 
fluence on these de- 
partments of Egyptian 


m Egypt in imitation ofaMycenc-ean 
fiirm , 6'. X I [ Ith century n t ( Brit. 
Mus Eg. Dept. No 22,731 ) 


art is nil. Apart from 
theCretanpictographs, 
which certainly seem 


to show signs of strong Egyptian influence, the most 


striking example of direct Egyptian influence on 


0 
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ilycen^ean art which can be instanced is that of 
Mycenaean fresco-painting, which evidently owed its 
whole inspiration to Egyptian frescoes. Even the con- 
ventions are of Egyptian 
origin ; the flesh of the 
men is red and that of 
the women \vhite. In the 
drawing of the ivndssian 
frescoes we note that the 
artist has seen the iin~ 
possibility in the Egyptian 
convention, according to 
which a profile figure has 
the upper part of its body 
from waist to shoulders 
full-face, and has tried to 
represent the figure as he 
reall}' saw it, without much 
success : the influence of 
the Egyptian convention 
was too strony^. AVe must 
not exaggerate the sig-nifi- 
cance of his attempt, or 
begin to think that the 
J^Iycemean artist was better 
than his Egyptian master ; 
in spite of its vigour, 54-— \asc ol 

^ . . the t_\ pe partly imitaird l>y 

3X\ C0T1939tIl ir0SCO^J)QilIlt! IQ^ ^3 Jl'roni ) 

has faults of drawing, such 

as impossibly small waists, long legs, Ac., of w hie It 
no Egyptian artist could possibly have been guilty. 
Two well-known examples of direct Egyptian 
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influence are tlie ceiling of Orchomenos and the 
design of the hunting-cats on the inlaid swordblade 
from IMycenm. Had these been found in Egypt we 
should without much question have dated them to 
the period of the X\TIIth-XIXth Dynasties ; their 
originals were certainly of that age, whether the 



Kkj 55. — Car\e(l ut)0clt,‘n object of Mycen.^an .style, found 
in Eg\pt. (Berlin Museum.) 


Mycenaean adaptations be as old or no. The frescoes 
of Knossos are certainly more or less contemporary 
with the reign of Thothmes III., and there is no reason 
why the frescoes of Mycenm and Tiryns should not 
be as old, while those of the Third City at J^hylakope 
are probably older. So the Egyptian influence which 
is so marked in these frescoes must have begun to 
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modify the indigenous ideas of painting at least a 
century or t^YO before ; i.c., not later than 1700 H.c. 
It has also been siippost^d that Ihe inlaid metalwork 
of Mycenae was of Egyptian origin, and comparisons 
have been made with the inlaid dagger of Queen 
Aahhetep (n.c. 1650). Ent the technique does not 
seem to be the same, and it seems very px’obable 
that this wonderful Mycenrean inlaying, which the 
Homeric Greeks regarded as the work of gods, was 
of indigenous origin. In the swordblade with the 
design of the hunting cat we have then an Egyptian 
design carried out by ^[ycemeans in ]\Iycena?an work. 
It is interesting to note how diffei’ent is the result 
from a Fhcmlcuui copy of an Egyptian design. The 
Mycenaean copy is not a mere slavish and un- 
intelligent, and therefore grotesque and ugly, imita- 
tion, as a Phoenician copy would have been ; it is an 
intelligent adaptation, swiftly seizing the main 
points of the Egyptian original and translating it 
into a Mycenman work of art. 

^Marked as Egyptian influence on Mycenman art 
was, it in no way modifled the essentially European 
aspect of that art. The palm-trees on the Vaphio 
cups point to Eg3q3t for their origin : but the spirit 
of the whole design in which they are an accessoiy 
to the main idea, and its execution, are totally un- 
oriental, they are tnih^ iSHcenman ; that is. the}’ 
are Greek.^ 

1 V. BISSIXG {Jahrh. Arch. In it. 1S9S, p. 50) notes as to the 
extent of Mycenaean infiaence in Egypt : •• Es ist ja unbestreitbar 
dass die mykenische Kultur . . . Agypten in ihren Eereich 
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gezogen hat : aber wie gross man ihren Einflass auch scMtzen 
mag, es ist immer nur ein bestimmter Ausschnitt aus dem Form- 
enschatz, der uns in Griechenland liickenlos vorliegt, den wir 
treffen. . . . Von mykenischen Bronzen, Elfenbeinschnitzereien, 
von Gold- und Silbersachen ist keine Spur ; nicht eine mvken- 
ische Terracotte hat sich meines Wissens gefunden, Inselsteine 
fehlen auch. Biigelkannen, Biichsen, “ Pilgerflaschen,” liber- 
wiegen bei weitem, nach den mehr als hundert Vasenformen des 
JVIutterlandes sieht man sich vergebensum. Wohl haben Bezieh- 
ungen zu Agjpten bestanden, aber nichts spricht dafiir, dass 
diese so eng waren, wie sie zwischen Agypten und seiner Provinz 
Syrien gewesen sind. ’’ {He goes on to show that this makes it 
quite impossible that the home of the Mycenaean ” culture was 
Syria, as Helbig wishes to prove.) But in his article on an 
Egyptian wooden box carved with a representation of ravpoKad- 
{Ath. xxiii. 1S9S, p. 242 fl) he greatly overestimates 

Mycenaean influence on Egyptian art. There is nothing in the 
“ Holzgefiiss ’’ in question which betrays any sign of Mycenaean 
influence. On the Egyptian art of the XVIIIth Dynasty, v. 
Steindorff, T)lt ties Pliaraoneartklies, Leipzig, 1900. 



Fig. 56. — ^Top of an Egyptian alabaster 
Vase, made in imitation of a Myce- 
naean Ihigclkamie- fBrit. Mus. Eg. 
Dept. No. 4656.) 
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'Great as may have been the influence exercised upon 
it by the civilizations of the East, the ^‘Mycentean 
culture always retained its predominantly European 
character ; it belonged not to the East, but to the 
West, and was in fact simply the Greek phase of the 
general European civilization of the Bronze Age. 

It has appeared necessary in Chapter I. to point 
out with some emphasis the essentially uncertain 
character of the “ science of prehistoric archa?ology, 
and the weaknesses which naturally result therefrom. 
But it must not be supposed that the main fact of 
the development of prehistoric European culture, 
from the Stone to the Iron Age, need in any way be 
doubted on that account. 

All we can say is that during a period of time of 
unknown length the peoples of Europe possessed a 
generally identical though locally varying culture, 
the distinguishing mark of which was the use of 
bronze. This European Bronze Age culture de- 
veloped directly out of that of the earlier Stone 
Age; in extra-European countries this order of 
development is not necessarily found. In some 
regions of Europe, as in Hungary, a period of 
transition between the Ages of Stone and Bronze 
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elapsed, in whicli tlie simple copper was iisedE In 
Central Europe the Age of Bronze seems to have 
ceased about 800 B.C., and was followed by a period, 
well exemplified in the deposits of Hallstatt in the 
Salzkamraergut, during which both iron and bronze 
were equally in use.- 

The relation of the prehistoric civilization of Greece 
to this general European culture is quite clear : the 
prm-^h'cenman and Hycenman cultures are simply 
the earliest and middle phases of the general Euro- 
pean culture of the Bronze Age as they were repre- 
sented in the Algean and Eastern ^Mediterranean 
basins : the prm-i\lycena?an culture wns stone and 
copper-using, so that a Chalcolithic ’’ period existed 
in the extreme South as well as in Central Europe ; 
the development of the Mycencean out of the prm- 
IMycenman culture is the development of the Greek 
civilization of tke Middle Bronze Age out of that 
which existed in South-eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor during the transition period between the Ages 
of Stone and Bronzed 

The culture of the Greek Age of Bronze in many 
respects far outstripped the corresponding culture 
of Central Europe and Italy, and certainly exercised 

^ Cf generally IMuCH, D'^e KupferzeU. Much fails to prove 
the imiversality of the “Copper Age”: cf. Gowlaxd, ‘'Early 
Metallurgy of Copper, Tin, and Iron in Europe,” in An-hceofogia , 
Ivi. p. 303. 

- Ct. V. Sackex, Grober ron IIullAaft ; XVY., J Kpognf d' Ilall- 
staff en Banh'e. The archaic Greek bronzes of the Geometrical 
period found at Olympia (FurTWAnGLEE, Bronzefunde von 
Ohjrnpia) enable us to describe this period as the “ Hallstatt - 
Epoch of Greece.” 

* Cf, Undset, in Zeitscliriff fur Ethnologle, xv. ; and others. 
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considerable influence upon the artistic development 
of the latter.^ 

The ultimate cause of the j)eculiar Hellenic develop- 
ment of European civilization was the geographical 
position of Greece, which brought the Hellenes into 
close contact frmn flie Itcyiiinuvj with the entirely 
alien and at first more highly developed culture- 
systems of Babylonia and Egypt. Greek civilization 
Avas the result of the initial collision and subsequent 
constant friction of West and East in the Eastern 
^Mediterranean. 

The shock of the first collision was felt throughout 
Europe : through the medium of (rireece oriental 
influence seems to modify the general European 
development almost in its beginnings, in Central 
Europe as well as in pric-Mycenaean Greece and Asia 
Minor. But the supposition that the whole impetus 
to the development of Pluropean civilization was 
originally communicated from the East through the 
medium of pra 3 -Mycencoan Greece is unnecessary : 
the idea, for instance, that the knowledge of metal- 
working, which enabled European culture to develop, 
reached the inhabitants of Greece first of the Euro- 
pean nations from the East, and then spread over 
Europe, is directly contrary to all probability. Such 
a view of the origin of European metal-working 
much exaggerates the debt which European civiliza- 
tion owes to the East. 

Both lead and silver seem to have been known to 
the primitive islanders of the HEgean as early as the 

^ Cj. Wide, XacMthen myJceidscher Oniamente^ in Ath. Alittli. 
xsii. (1S97) P- 247 ; and others. 


X 
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oldest period of the proD-l\rycena^aii culture,^ but it 
may be doubted whether gold was used in Greece 
until the proto-Mycena^an period ; gold rings were 
found in the Theraau deposits. At no time does 
gold appear to have been much worked in Greece 
proper, and, as Professor Gardner has pointed out,- 
the Mycenaan gold probably came from Asia Minor, 
with which tradition closely connects the Mycenaan 
ruling houses of the Perseids and Pelopids/^ though, 
of course, there is no proof that the mines of Thrace 
and Thasos, possibly of Siphnos, were not yet worked. 

In the Greek lands a “ Copper Age ’’ seems to have 
prevailed during the pra-^Iycenaan period. Although 
traces of connection between Greece and the East are, 
as we have seen, not wanting at this period, yet they 
are hardly traceable before the use of copper had 

1 Cf. A an. Brit. Sch. Atli. 1S96-7, pp. 12, 50. 

- Gard>;kr, yen: Chfiptn'S, p. S2. 

That the Greek word and the Assyrian hvr<hn 

{'• gold ’') have at least a common origin seems probable. Ilnn^u 
is not, like the Assyrian expression for bronze, derived from 
a Sumerian (pne -Semitic) original : the )Sumerian word for gold 
(jiAlni. In fact, looks as if it were good Semitic, 

and were connected with a root signifying to split open.” But 
it seems improbable that the word can have been taken 

over by the Greeks from the Assyrians by way of the Phoeni- 
cians : this would point to far too late a date for the inception 
of the word, since gold must have been known and named by 
the Greeks long before they ever came into much contact with 
the Phoenicians. A common origin in Asia Minor for both words 
is far more probable ; and so the resemblance of to 

ynn would be a mere coincidence : the gold of the early Greeks 
was probably not mined, but apparently came from the river- 
washings of Asia Minor. (The ])oetical word V^*^ 17 G‘gold,” is 
probably merely lairdm taken over and then erroneously regarded 
as a derivative of 
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become general, and it does not seem probable that 
the first idea of copper- working was derived by the 
primitive Greeks from Egypt or Babylonia, where at 
this period bronze had long been in general use. It 
is quite possible that the use of a simple metal, like 
copper, to x’eplace stone originated independently in 
many of those parts of the globe in which it is easily 
accessible.^ Vie may therefore regard the use of 
copper as having originated independently in Europe 
and in the East. In all probability the use of copper 
was first introduced into Greece by the prm- 
Myceniean tribes at the time of their first migration 
into the ^Egeaii basin ; thereafter, however, the chief 
centre of the distribution of copper to the Greek 
world was probably Cyprus ; it was probably in 
Cyprus that the great development of the use of 
copper, which is so characteristic of the earliest Greek 
phase of European civilization, first originated.- 

^ On this question cf. Much, Die Kajifervt it, p. 136 ff. 

- Cr. My EES, S(_ieiii:e Progress, iSg6, p. 347. But when Mr. 
JMyres {ih. p. 349, and Cmn'us Jilubtum Ciitaiogut, p. 17) speaks 
of the general European knowledge of copper as derived entiiely 
from Cyprus, and of Cyprian types of weapons in Egypt under 
the IVth Dynasty, in Central Europe, &c., he is surely pressing 
the argument from similarity of type too far. If it is granted that 
the ceramic technique of pots from Transylvania resembles that of j 
pots from Cyprus, how does this prove the knowledge of copper 
to have come from Cyprus to Transylvania ] It might perfectly 
well be argued that the pots and the copper came from Tran- 
sylvania to Cyprus. The only certain conclusion that can be 
drawn is that Transylvanians and Cyprians were at one time 
comprised in the same primitive copper-using circle of civiliza- 
tion, and that very possibly artistic ideas may have travelled 
from one community to the other. As to the jAace where these 
ideas originated or where copper was first used no conclu- 
sion can be drawn. Much considers that it was first mined 
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Bronze, however, probably did not originate indepen- 
■dently in Greece or in any other part of Europe ; the 
idea of an artificial amalgam of copper and tin or 
co|)})er and antimony can in all probability have been 
derived only from a single source. Bronze seems to 
have been commonly used in Babylonia, at least as 
early as 3000 n.c\ some time before this it first 
appears in Egypt,- but is not common there till a 
much later period. It seems very probable that 
bronze was first invented ])y the Sumerians." though 

indejjendt'Titly in Cyj^ius and in Europe [lor, (it p. 117). But it 
i.*' probable that the knowledge of copper came to Cyprus from 
Euiope, for this reason: the Stone Age is practically uniepre- 
sented in Cyprus ; the earliest settlers seem to have been users 
of copper. The conclusion that they already used copper before 
their arrival, and that they at once utilized the abundant stores 
of the well-known metal which their new land offered to him, 
i=» natural. If the European knowledge of copper is to be 
derived from some one source (not a necessary supposition), 
Central Europe has a better claim to be that source than Cyprus, 
although Cyprus very soon became the chief producer of copper 
for Greece and Asia Minor, even for Egypt, for under the 
XVIIIth Dynasty the Egyptians probably got almost as much 
of their copper from Cyprus as from Sinai. 

^ The bronze statuettes of the Babylonian king Gudea date to 
about 2500 B.C., there are others without royal names but of 
earlier date. A bronze vase of the time of Ur-Gur (2S00 B.C.) is 
mentioned by de Sakzec, Dtconcertcs en Chaldee^ p. 26, The 
figuies from Telloh with the name of Ur-Nina (c. 4500 B C.), 
which are illustrated by de Sarzec, loc. cit. ph i. ter, are of 
cop[ier, not bronze, so that apparently in the fifth millennium 
B.C. Babylonia was still in her ‘*Co])per Age.” 

- The earliest specimen is a rod of bronze from Medum ; date 
<. 3800 B.C. Bronze weapons of a primitive type are spoken of 
by UE Morgan, lieciiercheis : Lea Mttauo:, p. 20i, as coming from 
the early necropolis of Saghel el-Baglieh. Have these weapons 
been analysed ? They are more probably copper. 

‘ Whence the Babylonians obtained their tin or antimony 
can of course, only be left to conjecture. The Babylonian 
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Mrchow prefers to attribute the invention to the* 
metal-working tribes of the Black ^ea coast. ^ At 
some time between 2000 and 1500 B.c, the knowledge 
of bronze must have spread from Mesopotamia and 
words for “ Copper and Bronze'' are interesting, and a study 
of them would throw much light upon the history of bronze- 
working in Mesopotamia. In Semitic Babylonian (Assyrian), 
there are two words, Cru and siparriu at first sight apparently 
meaning indiscriminately '‘copper” or “ bronze.’’ On examining 
passages in which these words occur, however, one gains the- 
impression that cnt really means copper, .'^qju/'ru more particu- 
larly bronze. If means bronze, as opposed to simple 

copper, bronze would seem to have been known to the Sumerians- 
before the Semitic invasion, for '^iparru seems to be derived from 
a Sumerian original, -altar. 

^ Mftth. Aathro^K in Wiea, xxx. p. So ff . Of course there 
is no proof obtainable of the derivation of the Egyptian know- 
ledge of bronze from the Sumerians. In the same journal (p 84) 
Jhof. Mo>'TEL 1 US says: ‘‘Die alleiletzten Ausgrabungen in 
Agypten . . . welche von Flinders Petrie und de Morgan 
veroffentlicht worden, haben uns die alleralteste Zeit Agypten s- 
vor der ersten Dynastie kennen gelehrt. Die zeigen, so \iel ich 
sehen kann, dass die Ur&prung der agyptischen CuUur nicht in 
Agypten, sondern in Chaldaa zu suchen i.'.t. "Weil aber das 
Kupfer in Aegypten mehr als 4000 Jahre v. Chr. auftritt, konnen 
wir sageu, dass das Kupfer noch fruher den C'liakhiern bekannt 
war.” This is all ([uite fallacious. In the first place, although 
some points of resemblance may be remarked between the 
archaic Egyptian culture of the 1 st Dynasty and the Sumerian 
or early Chaldsean civilization, yet the prf'histitric Egyptian re- 
mains, which are the remains to which Prof. iMontelius is alluding 
(“ cor der ersten Dynastie "), shew not the sliglitest resemblance 
to anything Chaldman ; in fact the idea of the derivation of 
the whole of Egyptian civilization from that of the Sumerians is 
fast retreating into the background, and the essentially indlffenoas^ 
character of the primeval culture of the Nile- valley is becoming 
every day more evident. In the second place, if it irere plain 
(which it is not) that Egyptian culture was derived from that of 
Chaldaaa, it would not be possible to argue that if copper was 
known to the Egyptians before 4000 B.C., it must have beea 
known to the Chaldmans at an earlier period. 
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from Egypt through Asia Minor and Cyprus to Greece, 
whence it passed to Italy and the rest of Europe.^ In 
the case of bronze, therefore, the debt of Europe to 
Asia is obvious and undisputed. *\Ve have already seen 
that the introduction of iron into Greece may fairly be 
attributed to the Dorians. It would then seem to have 
originally come to Greece from the north, and not 
from Egypt, whence it is often considered to have 
been first derived. Iron was certainly known to the 
Egyptians at least as early as 3500 E.c. (when it 
appears named and depicted on the monuments in a 
manner which admits of no possibility of doubt as to 
its nature), and may have been known to them at an 
earlier period, perhaps even before the introduction 
of bronze into Egypt ; we have no reason to suppose 
that in Egypt the knowledge of the metals passed 
through exactly the same consecutive stages of de- 
velopment as it did in Europe.- That iron objects were 


* It is noticeable that the Greek word for the axe is apparently 
of l\resopotamian origin. The Semitic-Babylonian word 
which appears to be the original of both the Sanskrit and 

the Greek ireXeKv^. 

" That it is impossible to speak of a “Bronze Age” or an 
Iron Age ” as having at any time existed in Egypt has been 
conclusively shewn by Piehl, “ Bronstdder i Egypten (in Ymer, 
iSSS, p. 94 if j in answer to Montelius, Bronsaldern i Egypten 
{loc. ^'It. p. 3 If), who unsuccessfully maintained the contrary 
opinion. In Coptic iron is called KeffinE ; the old Egyptian 


word from which this is derived was 


J 




or more shortly {hac-it-pft), i.e., “ hon of Heaven,” 

00 o 

the original word for “ Iron ” being the simple J ha. Ba is 
mentioned and is depicted as blue in colour in the Pyramid- 
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occasionally exported from Egypt to Greece in the 
Myceiifean period, or even earlier, is therefore quite 
possible ; the iron rings found at Mycenae and the 

Texts of King Unas, about 3500 B.c. The earliest known speci- 
mens of iron from Egypt date to the same period (Erman, 
Lift hi Aarlttd Eijifpt, p. 461 ; the date as given by Tsountas- 
Maxatt, Muit'ihHtti p. 322, note 1, is all wrong) ; but even 
if we possessed no actual specimens of iron of this period, 
the testimony of the inscription of Unas would be enough 
to show that iron was already known to the Egyptians in the 
fourth millennium b.C. ; the testimony of a single monument is 
worth more than that of finds of actual objects, which may often 
not really belong to the period to which, on account of the level 
at which they may be found in digging, they are thought to 
belong ; the Eiigelkannen ’’ depicted on the walls of the tomb 
of Rameses III. would suffice to prove the date of the Mycenaean 
peiiod even if no Mycenaean remains had ever been found with 
Egyptian objects of the New Empire. Fieul summarizes the 
proofs as follows {h^ . < it., p. loi) : 

1. ‘*yi kanna fynd af jernsaker fifin det iildsta egyptiska 
riket.'’ (We find iron objects of the age of the oldest Egyptian 
kingdom.) 

2. “Vi trilffa jernets namn pa de iildsta egyptiska monu- 
menten under h'irhallanden, som icke tillata nagot tvifvel om 
ifragavarande ords betydelse.'’ (We meet with the name of 
iron on the oldest Egyptian monuments under circumstances 
which do not allow of the slightest doubt as to the meaning of 
the word in question.) 

3. ‘“Vi ega malningar fran det gamla riket, i hvilka vapen, 
verktyg, och redskap aro mfdade met blatt (eller svart), d. v. s. 
den farg, met hvilken jernet kilnnetecknas.” (We possess 
paintings of the time of the Old Kingdom [i.t. approximately 
B c. 4000-3000], in which weapons, tools, and instruments are 
painted blue (or black), i.e. the colour with wffiich iron is 
indicated.) 

His conclusion, with which it is impossible not to agree 
absolutely, is that “det Egypten, vi mdta vid historiens morg- 
ongryning, lefde i jernfddern.” 

It may be added that iron ore is easily obtainable in Egypt ; 
tliere were ancient mines at Aswan {( *i(talo(/ut r/^.s Jlonum^nts, i. 
p. 139). The first iron used was doubtless meteoric, as is shewn 
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iron staff-handle (?) from Troy ^ may have come from 
Egypt. But it is evident that iron was not generally 
employed in Greece for the manufacture of tools and 
weapons until after the Dorian invasion, and so we- 
may fairly consider it to have been tirst introduced 
into Greece for general use by the Dorians and from 
the north. In confirmation of this conclusion maybe 
adduced the fact, pointed out by Mr. (lowland,- that 
the form of furnace used in southern Europe east of 
the Apennines can be traced through the tribes of 
Central Europe back to an origin in Central Asia, 
and has no connection whatever with the peculiar 
form in use in Egypt and Etruria and among the 
tribes of the 'Western Mediterranean.'^ 

by the name ‘‘Iron of Ifeaven.” The Egyptian idea that the 
firmament of heaven was of iron probably arose from its blue 
colour and from the fact of the occasional fall of meteoric iron 
from the bky. 

‘ TsouxtasAIanatt, Juc cit. p. 321. 

- Aixht ologio, Ivi. p. 315. 

•' Iron first occurs in the Fourth City at Lachish (? r. 1400 u.c.). 
The Hebrew word is simply the Assyrian 

which doeb not seem to be a word of Semitic origin. Nor 
doeb it appear to be Sumerian : the Assyiianb tell us of a 
Sumerian equivalent of par^tllH expressed ideographically 
by mean'^ of the signs AX . JLili, but how the group 
^13 . iLili was supposed to have been pronounced we do not 
know. Another equi\alent-— a aira^ \€y 6 ,a€uov , by the way — - 
reads posbibly BAHArAf., but this gives us no certainty that 
there ever was a Sumerian word hargal = “iron," which the 
Semitic Babylonians took over as jxi r\dhi . The Assvrians seem 
certainly to have been of the opinion that iron was known to 
the Sumerians (before 4000 jj.c.. piebumably) ; iron objects 
which may date to the time of Gudea 2500 B.C.) have been 
found at Telloh (de Sarzec, lot at p 35) It seems most 
probable that iron and the word came to the Semites 

from the Chalybe?, Tubal, and other iron -working tribes of 


9 
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In so far, then, as the development of European 
civilization was modified by the change from copper 
to bronze, the credit of this modification can be given 
to the East. But this does not mean that the first 
impetus to the whole development of European cul- 
ture out of neolithic barbarism came from the East. 
The change from stone to copper was effected in- 
dependently of oriental influence, at a time when, 
indeed, this influence can have been but inconsider- 
able. And the de- 
velopment of Euro- 
pean civilization 
began before the 
introduction of 
bronze. 

The first impulse 
to this develop- 
ment was given in 
Greece. 

The first traces of Mycenman ’’ development are 
found in Crete, T'hera, Melos, Oliaros (Antiparos). 
SvTos, and yEgina ; in the southern islands only.'- 
This points to the conclusion that not only were the 
yEgean Islands, and more especially those of the south, 
the chief foci of the earliest civilization-development 
of Greece, but that the evolution from the more primi- 
tive to the fully-developed form of prehistoric Greek 

Armenia at an unknown date b.C. The Sumerians may have- 
first used meteoric iron at a very early period, like the Egyptians, 
since .A A. F>All means practically the same thing as the Egyptian 
Ba-n-pet^ “ Heavenly ^letal.'’ 

I J. TL S. xviii. p. 337 : Myres. SckiKe v. p. 350 ; 

also the discoveries of Stais iu ^gina. 



from an uarly matt- pain ted vase from 
Mvcenm. 
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culture took place in these islands. The essentially 
marine character of the decoration of many of the 
earliest and of the most typical ilycenoean vases 
certainly confirms this supposition.^ Mycencean art 
is the art of a sea-folk from its commencement. 

In this development the island of Crete must have 
taken a very prominent, perhaps the foremost, part. 
The persistence with which ^lycenaean types of orna- 
ment lingered on the island when, with the exception 
of Cyprus, the rest of Greece had passed into another 
style of art - seems to show that Mycenaean art had 
nowhere been more firmly established than in Crete. 

But if we admit that Mycenman art originated 
among the prm-IIellenic tribes of Crete and the 
southern islands, we must further conclude that its 
development began before the coming of the Aryans 
to that part of Greece. This conclusion seems ex- 
tremely probable. There is nothing to show that, 
Greek as the fully-developed art of Mycenae was in 
its spirit, the impulse to its first development was 
given by the coming of the Aryans. It was a 
natural artistic development, and its Greek spirit 


1 Al>o one of the earliest Mycensean frescoes we have, that 
from the Third City at PhyLikope in Melos, depicts flying-fish 
(. 1 ////. Brit, Bch. Ath, 1897-S, pp. 15, 26 ; pi. hi.). {Mackenzie 
\lor. rit, p. 32] wishes to restrict the name “ Mycenaean ” to the 
Fourth City at Phylakope ; but if the word “ Mycenaean ” is used 
at all to designate the heroic or prehistoric civilization of Greece, 
the Third City, roughly corresponding to the Theraean settle- 
ment, must be called Early Mycenaean or Proto-Mycenaean,” it 
being most convenient to restrict the term Praj- Mycenaean ” to 
the primitive epoch of the cist-graves.) 

- Wide, Xcu'hhben mylenincher Oruamentej Aili. Miith. xii. 
<1897). p. 233 ff. 
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is the spirit not of a purely Aryan, but of a mixed, 
race. 

We may then suppose (until further discovery shall 
have shown the necessity of a modification of the 
hypothesis) : that the proto -Mycen man development 
began in the Southern ^Egean before the Aryan 
immigration ; that shortly after its beginning the 
invasion of the zEgean basin by the Aryan tribes, 
who had no doubt in their Trans-Balkan habitat been 
already strongly affected by the Copper Age culture 
of the vEgean, took place ; that the fully-developed 
^lycenman culture was the result of the mingling of 
these Pelasgian and Aryan elements. We cannot 
use the word “Hellenic " to describe the Aryan 
element, since in reality what we know as *■ Hellenic '' 
is by no means purely Aryan. The Hellenes of 
history snoke an Aryan tongue, but it may be 
doubted whether more than a few tribes, such as 
the Sj^artans, for example, could lay claim to unmixed 
descent from the Aryan conquerors.^ The Athenians 
pi'obably had more prm- Hellenic blood in their veins 
than any other people of continental Greece, with 
the possible exception of the Arcadians. The Ionian 
race generally bore marked traces of a strong prm- 
Heilenic admixture, and in Crete the old Pelasgic 
element continued vigorous and even to some extent 
unhellenized in historical times. It is in Crete that 
it is most easy to distinguish the pra?-Hellenic from 

^ Were the Achaians of the Pelopid hegemony merely an 
Aryan aristocracy ruling over tiibes mostly of Pelasgic blood? 
The Achaians of the Ilhid seem to be an aristocracy, as opposed 
to the Danaans ” and “ Argeians.” 
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tile ^‘Hellenic*’ elements of tireek civilization, espe- 
cially in the domain of religion, which in Crete 
especially exhibits peculiarities which are obviously 
due to a commingling of Hellenic with what seem 
to be prre-Hellenic elements. In Crete queer demons 
such as the aXiot jipovreg, and enigmatic deities 
such as Welchanos the cock-o'od^ and Diktvnna or 
Britomartis, who in many respects resembled Artemis, 
continued to be venerated in classical times. Their 
aspect is not very Hellenic ; also, both Welchanos and 
Diktvnna were especially con- 
nected with the Eteokretan 
portion of Crete, and, like 
the horse-headed Demeter in 
Arcadia, are plainly of ‘HAlas- 

Fig. 58.— MvccnoL-an Hunt- gic ’’ Origin. Xow Unfamiliar 
ing- demon (^Artemis), 1 • , • p • 1 

from an intaglio. deities 01 this type certainly 

played a prominent part in 
the religion of the Mycemeans : horse-, ass-, and 
lion - headed demons carrying vases, either in 
their hands or slung round their necks, goat- 
and bull-headed men running and turning, are 
common subjects on Mycenaean gems and in Hy- 
cenman wall-paintings.- It is very probable that 
these apparently pra?-lleilenic cults were of pne- 
Mycenoean origin, and continued to flourish during 
the Mycentean period, being passed on by the prte- 
ilycenman tribes to the mixed race of the Hellenes. 
In Crete we have an example of how the religious 

^ The cock was sacred to FeXxavos at Phaistos. He was. 
identified with Zeus. 

■ Cook, J. If. S. xiv.; Evaxs, II. xvii. p, 369. 
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ideas of the Aryan invaders were brought into close 
connection with those of the earlier population. Fore- 
most among Pelasgic deities stood Zeus, who was born 
in Crete; but Hera his wife was, Herodotos (ii. 50), 
not Pelasgic ; she seems Aryan in her character, which 
is absolutely different from that of the old Pelasgic 
goddess, akin to the Kybele of Asia Minor, who is 
known to us in the form of Artemis, and from the 
Semitic importation Aphrodite ; she is opposed to J 
Demeter and the Ohthonic worships^; and she was j 
especially the goddess of the predominantly Aryan |. 
Achaians of Argos. In Crete the Mycenaean for- j* 
tress of Knossos was always an important seat of 
her worship. It was in the Knossian land that the 
upog yajiioc of Zeus and Hera was fabled to have . 
taken place.- Not that the Achaians did not with- 
out doubt brino- an Arvan Zeus with them to * 

O t/ 

'Crete, but the strength of the old Pelasgic god of i 
the Double-headed Axe was so great that he was ; 
speedily identified with Hera’s husband, and in \ 
many respects supplanted him. It is not only in 
the Cretan Zeus, also, that we can see pne-Hellenic 
traces ; they are observable in most forms of the 
god, but especially in the Zeus of the Dictman 
Cave. The hpoc yufiog of Pelasgic Zeus and 
Achaian Hera at Knossos may serve for us as ^ 
an allegory of that mingling of Pelasgian and 
Aryan which produced the Hellenic race, and . 
probably gave so great an impetus to the de- | 
Telopment of the Mycen^an culture, of which * 

^ fy\ Fae>;ell, Cidts of the Grtek StateiS, p, 192. 

“ Diod. V. 72. 
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we iind some of tEe oldest remains in Crete at 
Knossos. 


A general theory of the origin, development, and 
general position of prehistoric Greek civilization may- 
then be provisionally framed as follows : 

The ” Chalcolithic copper-using culture which 
succeeded the Age of Stone in Greece was not 
confined to the ^Hgean basin, but extended from 
Cyprus and Central Asia Minor, perhaps even 
from Palestine, at least as far west as Sicily and 
Italy. With the cultures of Babylonia and of 
Egypt this primitive ’'Mediterranean'’ civilization 
had, as far as we can see at present, originally 
nothing to do. The chief development of this 
culture took place in the PEgean Islands, and 
especially in Crete, where the first advance from 
I the prie-Mycena^an to the Mycenaean stage of Greek 
civilization seems to have been made. This advance 
was apparently roughly contemporaneous with the 
introduction of the knowledge of bronze-working 
from the East. 

These early tribes of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
who were, no doubt, the descendants of the old 
Neolithic inhabitants, were probably not Aryans. 
They seem to have been the ancestors of those non- 
Greek tribes, speaking various dialects of a non- 
Aryan language, whom we still find lingering in 
various places in the Greek world in the classical 
period, and among whom the true Hellenes appear 
as an intrusive, disruptive population. The extent 
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of the pr^e-Mycenaean culture coincides exactly with 
the known extent of the distribution of these tribes 
in the Mediterranean lands. 

The Aryan tribes of Central Europe had, no doubt, 
passed from the Age of Stone to that of Copper quite 
as early as the non- Aryans of the Mediterauean 
coasts ; but it can hardly be doubted that the great 
advance which was made by the latter when bronze 
first became known to them reacted at once upon 
the former, whose independent development ceased : 
when the knowledge of bronze was passed on from 
the ABgean lands into Central Europe the common 
European civilization of 'the Bronze Age maybe said 
to have begun, taking its inspiration from the no^v 
rapidly developing Mycenaean culture of the 
Pelasgian tribes. 

Xot long after the beginning of the Mycenman 
development in the southern islands, Aryan tribes, 
perhaps already bronze-users, seem to have first 
entered Greece on both sides of the yEgean, even- 
tually reaching Crete, and passing on thence to the 
Pamphylian coast and Cyprus, in some places 
mixing with the original inhabitants as they went,^ 
in others merely subjecting them to their rule. 
The fact that some of the Northerners,*’ as, for 
instance, the Ly kians and Achaians, were known to 
the Egyptians as early as the fifteenth century n.c. 
by their Greek names — and in the case of the first 
certainly, in the case of the second presumably,. 
Aryan names — would go to show that the Aryan 

^ The mixed tribes of the east coast of the iEgean, who 
eventually reached Cyprus, were the lonians (r. ante, p 130). 
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■Greeks kad already readied the Southern yEgean as 
early as the sixteenth century E.c.^ 

The mingling of the Aryan and Pelasgic elements 
produced the fully-developed Mycenaean culture, the 
■chief seat of which was probably shifted from Crete, 
the legendaiy seat of a very early thalassocracy, 
to Argolis, w^hence Hellenic princes exercised, 
towards the end of this period, a very definite 
hegemony ever the chiefs and peoples, whether 
Aryan or Pelasgian or of mixed blood, in Pelopon- 
nese and in the islands. 

And now it is for the first time permissible to 
speak of Hellenes ” as a convenient term to apply 
to tbe mixed race, partly Aryan, partly Pelasgic, as 
opposed to those few Pelasgic tribes which still con- 
tinued to exist unmixed with the Aryan invaders. 

This '' Mycenman ’’ or earliest Hellenic civilization 
apparently marked the earliest development of Euro- 
pean Bronze Age culture, and on account of its 
geographical position became itself the chief ener- 
gizer and developer of this culture. 


Dogmatism on so uncertain a subject as the 
Mycenman Question is impossible : new discoveries 
may upset any pronouncement on the subject a week 
after it has been made. Yet, although “all theory 
is grey” and unsatisfactory, in the work of eluci- 
dating the early history of Greek civilization without 
theorizing no progress is possible. The above 
account of the possible course of the development of 
^ V. ante, p. 88. 
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the prehistoric culture of Greece and the pronounce- 
ment therein contained is, then, no dogma, but 
a mere provisional theory, based principally upon 
an acceptance in its main lines of the hypothesis 
explained in Chapter ii. 


It will have been seen that the position of Crete 
in the history of the development of early Greek 
civilization was probably one of great importance : 
it seems possible that further researches in the 
island will add enormously to our knowledge of 
prehistoric Greece. At present, however, we cannot 
be said to have reached any certainty a,s to tlu^ 
precise extent of early re tan activity. 

If the Cretans of late-Mycena^an times were prac- 
tically subject-allies of the kings of ^[ycenm, to what 
period are we to assign the famous thalassocracy of 
Minos, the Knussian monarch who, when the kings of 
^lycence still lived and had their being, was already 
regarded as a half-mythical personage ? ^ There 
is,'’ says Prof. Busolt, ’'certainly some truth in the 
legend of Cretan sea-power ; the island stretches 
across the whole sea, and seems as if created by 
nature to rule the waves.’' In Homeric times the 
naval activity of the Cretans was very marked, and, 
as far as the ^Egean and the western islands are 
concerned, they may have l:»een equally active in 
earlier days. That the vEgean hegemony of the 
Knussian monarchswho are personitied by]\tiuoswas 

^ Cf. JL xiv. 322, xiii. 449 : Od, xix. 17S. 

- Or. Ge^ch. i, p. 337. 


O 
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far removed in time from the historical period is 
shown by the words of Herodotos when speaking of 
the thalassocracy of Polykrates : ** IloXuKpdrTjc 
i(jTL TTjOwroc Twv TjjuHQ 'EX\i)v(i)v, oQ OoXacx- 

(TOKparliiv iTrevofjOrjj Tracts Mfvwdc Tt rov Kvuxriov^ 
Kal ft Si] Tig aXXog nporepog tovtov rr/c 6aXd(j(Tr]g* 
Ti]g Sf av6p(i)7rriir]g X£:yopkvr]g jtv^iqg HoXvKpdrrjg 
fart TTpwTog iXTTiSag TroXXdg Twvuk’ vf icai vi](nov 
dp^Hv.'’^ He regards Minos as a purely heroic 
personage; while to him and to others of his day 
the Pelopids of Mycenae were men like themselves. 
This would seem to justify us in placing the Minoan 
thalassocrac}' in the age before the Mycenrean period. 
But the primitiveness and poorness of the pree^ 
Mycenaean culture of the islands hardly accord 
with the traditional magnificence of the Knossian 
monarch, ‘^jSacrtXfvraroc 6v{]twv jiacriXiitov^^: also the 
ruins of the city and palace at Knossos are Myce- 
naean in character, and therefore later in date. But the 
foundation of the palace seems to go back to proto- 
Mycena?an days, and in the proto-Mycena?an period 
the culture of Crete had perhaps risen to a pitch of 
development rather higher than that of the culture of 
Thera or of Melos ; at any rate the character of the 
proto-Mycemean pottery from Crete points in this 
direction. Minos may then have been a Proto-Myce- 
na^an.” The whole story of Xlinos is so mingled with 
pure myth that little certainty can be attained with re- 
gard to its details, but there can be no doubt as to the 
main fact : Minos represents a most pow^erful Cretan 
kingdom which preceded the Argive dominion in the 
^ Hdt. iii. 122. 
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^Egean, i e., belonged to the earlier ])eriod of Mycem'ean 
culture. The legends of his expedition against Kami- 
kos in Sicily, and of the great Cretan armada which set 
out to avenge his death and afterwards colonized Hyri^ 
in Italyd are not impossibilities, and very probably 
have some truth in them. Many legends point to a con- 
tinuance of Cretan activity in the zEgean long after the 
days of the half- mythical Minos. Megara w’-as said to 
have been attacked by a Cretan fleet in very early 
days.- The story of the colonization of Klaros and 
Kolophon by Rhakios ^ is probably historical : it 
relates to a period long before the return of the 
Herakleids and the Great Migrations/' The 
eponymous hero of Miletos was also called a 
Cretan. The Mycenman centre in the Troad is 
also, as we have seen (p. 177), connected in legend 
with Crete. 

We may perhaps attribute this maritime energy ^ 
to the beginning of the Mycena3an time, when the ^ 
new development of culture was being evolved in '' 
Crete and the neighbouring islands. The “ Minoan < 
thalassocracy '' then covers the period of transition ; 
from the proto-Mycenjean Age proper : and it is to | 
this period (r. 1700-1400 B.c. that the palace of { 
Knbssos lu'obably dates back. 

To judge from the discoveries in the Minoan 
palace of Knossos, at this period Crete already 
possessed the peculiar system of pictographic signs; 
w’hich might seem to mark it out as in some ways 
the most developed of the ^lycenman lands. But it 
is probable that other similar systems of local origin 

^ Hdt. vii. i6q ff. - Paus. i. 39, 44. Jh. vii. 3. 
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were in vogue at the same time in other parts of 
the Greek world; to deduce from its pictographs 
alone a pre-eminent rok for Crete in the Mycenaean 
period is impossible. Commercially, Crete had no 
doubt already some importance as connecting the 
Hlgean with Cyprus and the East. Phoenician 
traders may already have reached it, and it appears 
probable that the Ck^etans were included among the 
Mycena?an tribes known to the Egyptians in the 
sixteenth century n.C. as the people of Krftitf} The 
Cretans were no doubt at this period as active navi- 
gators of the ^Egean and the neighbouring seas as 
they were to be in the future; but whether Crdan 
Keftiu-people ever got any farther eastward than 
Cyprus or came into contact with the Egyptians we 
cannot tell. We have no certainty that their island 
was known to the Egyptians at this time, though it 
cpiite possibly may have been At any rate, no land 
is mentioned among the Keft in -countries which can 
be certainly identified with Crete, as Asi or lantanai 
■can be identified with C'yprus. 

Egyptian artistic influence, however, had already 
readied Crete, if we are to take the frescoes of the 
iNIinoan palace of Ivnossos as being relics of Minoan 
days. And then the apparent synchronism of these 
frescoes with those of the tomb of Eekhmaru would 
date this Hinoan period — the period of Cretan 
thalassocracy — to about 1500 li.c., a date which 
agrees very well with the probability that the time 
of Cretan hegemony dates to the earlier centuries 
of the Ylycenman age. The thalassocracy of the 
^ r. (late^ p. 165. 
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AIYcen^ean kings will then date some centuries 
later : probably about the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries. 

Whether the old Alinoan rulers were Aryans or 
not it is impossible to say ; but the probability that 
their subjects were non- Ary an Pelasgi, Eteokretans 
in fact, is confirmed by the frescoes of Knossos and 
the torn]) of llekbmarri which depict them as a 
ruddy, black -haired race, much resemlding the 
modern Italians. 

During the later Alycemean period ( h'ete, although 
it no long'er ruled the sea, and the Achaian tribes of 
the mainland seem to have regarded it as in some 
sort under their domination, yet appears to have 
remained one of the chief centres of Greek civiliza- 
tion. It was still great and prosperous, its cities 
were a full hundred in number, and according to 
the Epos it was still under the hegemony of the 
princes of Aiinoan Ivnossos, Idomeneus and Aleriones, 
who after Agamemnon and Nestor brought the 
greatest number of ships to the siege of Troyd In 
the Iliad a close connection between the Argive and 
Cretan princes is noticeable.- Legend again makes 
Katreus son of Aliuos have close relations with 
Xauplios. the eponymous hero of Nauplia. and his 
daughter Aerope \vas said to have been the mother 
of Agamemnon and Alenelaos.*^ The Knbssian 
princes of late-!\lyceiuean times were then very 
probably of Achaian ( /.r., Aryanj blood, related to 
their Alycentean overlord. It was in this post- 

^ II. ii. 645 ff ; <r. xix. 172 ff. - II. iii. 232 ff. 

ECK., Or. 1009. Cf, MilchhoFEK, Anfauge dtr liuastj p, 134 
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Minoan period that the emigration of the Philis- 
tines and T'akarai to Palestine apparently took place 
{c. 1200 B.C.). 

We may doubt very much if these conditions still 
obtained in the days when the songs of the Epos were 
put together. With the end of the Mycensean period 
the importance of Crete came to an end. In the anarchy 
of the post- Mycenaean age the early civilization of 
the island was extinguished, never to reappear. Her 
hundred cities sank into insignificance, destroying 
each other in furious internal quarrels.^ Her people 
remained bold and energetic sailors, but instead of 
the mighty rulers of the ^Egean they became mere 
prowling sea-robbers. The infusion of Dorian blood 
seems to have merely helped to barbarize the Cretans; 
certainly it in no way improved them. Henceforward 
they were merely the historical as\ fcofcd Or^pia. 

ycKTripec apyot, backward in the arts of 23eace, but sur- 
passing all others in the science of piracy. The days 
were indeed long past when the Cretans ruled the 
^Egean, demanded human tribute from Athens for 
the purpose of sacrifice to the bull-headed deity of 
Knossos (?), w’aged war against Megara and even far- 
off Sicily, sent colonists to Ionia and perhaps to the 
Cyclades,- and possildy gave a god to Miletos, Delos, 
and Delphi.'^ The extinction of Cretan civilization is 
one of the most curious facts in Greek history. “ The 
history of Crete begins in a time so far away, her 
period of splendour belongs to an age so remote, 
that she had already sunk into decadence before the 

^ Paus. iii. 2 (Frazer, Ioc. rit. iii, p. 313;. 

- ] \ po^t, p, 243. ' H). 
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rest of Hellas had began its youth/' ^ This is an 
exaggerated statement, but the idea which it conveys 
is in the main correct. 

When, in the Mycenaean period, the dominion of 
the sea passed from Crete to Mycenje, Argolis became 
the central ganglion of Greek civilization. But the 
Mycenaean culture on the mainland was not ex- 
clusively at home in Argolis ; it Avas fully represented 
in Lakonia, the domain of Menelaos, in Boeotia, the 
land of the ^linyans, and in Phthiotis, where the 
Achaian and Hellenic names Avere closely connected. 
Orchomenos and lolkos AA^ere the chief northern 
centres of Mycemean influence. Orchomenos, with her 
port lying on the Euboic Gulf, connected with the 
northern ^Egean by way of lolkos, while her sea com- 
munications towards the south coincided Avith those 
of Athens or Prasiai and Nauplia. lolkos AA-as the 
natural outlet of Northern Greece to the H]gean. 
The fully-developed ^lycenaean remains of the sixth 
city of Troy sIioay that the Hellespontine lands were 
probably in regular communication with continental 
Greece as Avell as with Crete, with which they are 
connected in legend and m3dh. The legend of 
the Argonauts points to an earh^ attempt of the 
princes of lolkos to reach the Hellespont and even 
the Black Sea. The line of communication passed 
no doubt by Avay of Lemnos. The Argonauts made 

^ Hoeck, Kreta, Vorrede, p. v. : “Kretas Geschichte beginnt 
in so feiner Zeit, seine Gianzpuriode gebort &o liohem Alter 
an, dass es beieits schoii sank, ais das iibrige Hellas erst 
aufbluhte.” 
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Lemnos their halfway-house. In the Homeric poems 
we find most of the northern islands inhabited by a 
population partly composed of Sintians (who were 
of Thracian origin )d apparently dominated by noble 
families of ]\Iinyan stock Mycenmans from lolkos 
and Orchomenos) ; in Lemnos we find Euneos - 
‘‘ son of Jason. 


We have already seen that the Egyptian monu- 
ments give us valuable information with regard to 
the inhabitants of the ^Egean during the Hycenman 
period. The identity of the Thuirsha with the 
Tyrsenoi we have discussed, and have found that, 
although we cannot claim the Thuirsha as an vEgean 
people, several of the other northern tribes who 
came into contact with the Egyptians at the time 
of the XIXth Dynasty (about 1350-1200 B.c.) — z.r., 
during the ilycenaeau period — were very probably 
•Aligeans." The L^ashasha and T akarai were pro- 
bably Fa^LOi and TevKpoi from Crete, and if the 
Akaiuasha, the Danauna, the Dardenui, the Masa. and 
the Luka were really the 'A\ctiFoi, the AavaFoi, the 
Aapcavoi, the ^Hcroi, and the Avkiol — and there is 
little reason to think that they were not, everv 
reason to think that they were— then we have not 
merely the first historical mention of these well- 
known names, but the earliest testimony to the 
intimacy of the relations wdiich existed between 
continental Greece and western Asia Hinor in the 


^ 594; 0 ( 1 . viii. 294. 

- IL vii. 468, 471 : xxiii, 747, 
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Mycenaean period. The Asiatic tribes are mingled 
with those of Greek origin as they were in Homeric 
days, the bond between them being, no doubt, the 
common Hycenman culture, and the common Pelasgic 
race-substratum. Many of these tribes were, no 
doubt, pure *• Pelasgians/' but others, as, for in- 
stance, the Akaiuasha and Danauna. must have been 
** Hellenes," 1 were partly, in the case of the 
Akaiuasha perhaps purely. Aryan in blood. In 
Crete and Khodes Hellenic tribes were no doubt 
settled in the later IMyceiuean period, but we shall 
see that it is possible that during the whole of the 
IMycenman period the Cyclades still continued to be 
inhabited by the Leleges, and were without true 
Hellenic inhabitants, although the Hellenic kings of 
Knossos or ^lyceua? exercised suzei'ainty over them. 
Also, if it be granted that the association of the 
Leleges with the Ivarians is a mistake, it seems an 
arguable though hardly a probable theory that the 
Karians had not yet overtlowed into the islands in 
the ^Myceniean period. The evidence on this point 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 


We have hitherto touched but slightly upon the 
question of the place of the lYestern lands in the 
history of the civilization of this period. Put the 
importance of the artistic iutluence wdiich the ^ly- 
cenman culture undoubtedly exercised on Italian 
civilization has been pointed out. This intluence 
seems not to have begun to work, however, until a 
comparatively late period. 
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The few Myceneean objects which have hitherto 
been found in Italy and Sicily ^ are of a late period , 
and are simply importations from Greece. We 
cannot regard them as proofs of a Hellenic ‘* Hy- 
cenasan population in the West at this period. 
Possibly the earliest Greek settlements in the West 
were established only by a backflow of migration 
from the East after this had been checked in 
Cyprus by the insuperable barrier offered to further 
' eastward j)^'Ogress by the proximity of the civilized 
j peoples of the Orient. Legend brings 3Ieriones the 
^ Cretan to Sicily after the Siege of Troy, and regards 
the El3"niians as being of Greek origin.- This is all 
very nebulous. The legend of the Cretan expedi- 
tion against Kamikos, in Sicil^y and migration to 
Hyria, in Ital^", proves no real Mycenman colonization. 
That the tribes of ^Messapians and Oinotrians which 
we find settled in that part of Italy which is imme- 
diateh" opposite to the Greek coast came originally 
from Greece is possible, geographicalh^ ; but modern 
investigators have made quite clear the specifically 
Epirote descent of the lapygians, and have shown 
that the language of the Messapians was akin to 
Albanian. These tribes were then all of Hhnfian 

1 A//., vases from a beehive tomb at Syracuse ; date probably 
Xth-IXth Century (Furtw.'LuSCIICKE, loc, cit. p. 480. Q. 
Walters, loc, clt) Weapons from rock-tombs : Orsi, B/ilL di 
l*alct nolo(jia ItuhuDci, xv, p 15^. 

- Thuc. VI. 2, and other authoritioo ; “ Phrygians and 
Phokians” (r/. Bcsolt, Oc. Gesch. i. 375. n. 2). Holm (/in< 
Lh\ i. p. 284) thinks that an (Jr'ieatnl oiigin seems to be 
proved for the Elvmians by the analogies Khfmoi and Elnnij 
Eryj: and Erech ! Thi? would hardly commend itself to an 
Assyriologist ! 
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origin.^ The fact that we had Meo-o-aTTfot in Lokris 
(Thuc. iii. lOi), and the existence of a hill Mtaa-dn-tov 
in Boeotia (Strabo, ix. 405), only show that there was 
perhaps an Illyrian settlement in Northern Greece. 
In Sicily no tribes of Greek origin, with the possible, 
but very doubtful, exception of the Elymians, can at 
this period be placed. So, though the Cretans may 
in early ^lyceiueaii days have been in communica- 
tion with and made war on the coasts of Sicily 
and Italy, no Greek colonies were founded in the 
West until the backflow of the Greeks towards the 
West began in the eighth century b.c. So that the 
Mycenaean antiquities found in Sicily and in Italy 
must have been imported probably by Myceiimans 
— Taphians, perhaps ' — hardly yet by Phoenicians, 
and traded by them to the native tribes. That 
considerable influence was exercised by Mycenman 
importations upon the art of the prm-Hellenic (Sikel) 
inhabitants of Sicily is evident from the results of 
Signor P. Orsi’s excavations of the early necropoleis 
of that island.^ This commerce, no doubt, dated 
back to prm-Mycenjoan times, but we cannot trace 
its history. It has been supposed that relations 
existed between Myceneean Greece and Sardinia as 
early as the Xlllth century n.c., because among the 

^ Kretschmer, loc. cit. p. 272 ff. Hot. (vii. 170) regards the 
Me&sapians as an lapygian tribe. 

“ I cannot agree with Wide {Ath. Mitth. xxii, p. 25S) that 
Mvcenaan chiiization never extended into western Greece 
because few ^lycenaian remains have yet been found in that 
quarter. Before the Yaphio tombs were discovered it might 
with eijual want of probability have been asserted that 3Ivcena‘an 
civilization never reached Lakonia. 

Peteesex, liora. Alitth, xiii. (1S9S) p 150 ff. 
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allied tribes who attacked Egypt at that date ^ were 
Slitn'dina who have been identified with the Sar- 
dinians. But no traces of ^Mycen^ean culture have 
been found in Sardinia/ and it seems better to 
regard the Shard in a as Sardians. That the My- 
cenaean cities of Greece were connected with the 
West by way of the Corinthian Gulf and Korkyra at 
an early period is quite possible (see p. 283, n. i). 
The fact of Mycenaean influence in Italy and the 
West tells us more concerning the connection of 
iMycenman civilization with the West than the evi- 
dence of either tradition or archmological discovery 
in AVestern Greece would imply. In the Ionian 
Islands themselves the presence of the Mycenman 
culture is shown only by a few ‘^beehive’’ tombs in 
Kephallenia and a fortress, probably Mycenaean, on 
Mount Aetos in Ithaka.^ But the route from East 
to AVest must have passed by the Ionian Islands ; 
this is the route indicated in the Udyssetf (i. 184), 
and even as late as the fifth century the only way to 
Italy and Sicily still lay through the sheltered waters 
between them and the mainland. 

^ Du KouG 3:'S iflentifjcation of the Shakalasha and Uashasha, 
who took part in these invasions, with the Sikels and Oscans, 
has been seen to be quite impossible, (.[f. pp. 173. 177. 

- Fct:tw.-L(')SCHckp., ojr. dL p, 4S ; Keinach, Mir. Or. 
P- 550. 

FeAzee, hi. p. 140. 

^ ScnUCHIIAEDT, !o(‘, r!t. p. 305, 
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We have seen in Chapter ii. that both archaso- 
logical and legendary evidence combine to show 
that it Avas to the shock of the Eeturn of the 
Herakleids, which destroyed the prse-Dorian Hel- 
lenic kingdom Sj that the comparatively sudden 
decadence and disappearance of Mycensean culture 
was probably due. Comparatively sudden in the 
Crreek peninsula at least : and here we have strong 
testimony in favour of the hypothesis. The Dorian 
Invasion was confined to continental Greece and the 
southern islands ; and it is precisely in these parts of 
Greece that Mycemean culture disappeared most 
cjuickly ; in Asia, to which the Dorian can hardly 
have penetrated much before the beginning of the 
eighth century, it lasted apparently almost till that 
time ; in Cyprus, which he never reached, debased 
Mycenman art was still in vogue at the end of the 
eighth. 

Comparative!)^ sudden” must not, however, be 
taken to imply Imhinhatc extinction : the Dorian 
conquest took long years to accomplish ; the period 
of disturbance, already foreshadowed by the wander- 
ings of the tribes which attacked Egypt in tlie 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C., cannot, if we 
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are to take the traditional date for the Return of the 
Herakleids as even only approximately corj-ect, have 
begun later than looo B.C., about which time 
Mycenaean traces begin to fail us in Egypt ; but that 
the Dorians had not yet crossed from Epidauros to 
^Egina even as late as 850 B.C. may be argued from 
the late- Mycenaean treasure from that island, which 
appears to date to the end of the ninth centuryT 
During this period of transition, which may be roughly 
dated from 1050 to 850 B.C. , bronze was supplanted for 
purposes of weapon-making. &c., by iron, and to this 
time of change we have seen reason to date the 
Homeric civilization, or rather the civilization of the 
early lays of the Iliad. The term Homeric Civiliza- 
tion ’’ may, however, be fairly extended to include the 
culture which is described in the later parts of the Iliad 
and in the Odijssey ; this stage, that in which many of 
the Homeric poets themselves lived, connects the 
period of transition with that which was marked by 
the beo'innino's of the classical civilization of Greece. 

^ o 

“The Homeric period may be therefore understood to 
cover the whole post-^Mycer man period of the history 
of Greek civilization, from the time of the Dorian 
invasion to the end of the eighth century B.C., about 
which time the classical culture of Greece may be 
said to have begun. For our knowledge of the 
history of the civilization of this period we are 
naturally indebted in great measure to the Homeric 
poems themselves. 

The first epic singers of Greece, living in Asiatic 
Hellas in. apparently, the ninth century B.C., at a 
^ Evan^s, J. II. S. xiii p 195 ff. 
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time when the Mycenaean culture, now almost entirely 
confined to Asia, had passed into a decadent stage in 
which the artistic triumphs of its earlier days were 
fast becoming fairy tales, and were regarded as the 
works rather of gods than of men, sang of the ancient 
glories of their race in the days when the princes of 
the Achaians went forth to war under the leadership 
of the kings of golden ’’ MyceUcn. but their descrip- 
tions of the flourishing period of two or three cen- 
turies before were strongly influenced by the altered 
circumstances of their own time. The Homeric cul- 
ture is evidently the culture of the poets’ own days ; 
there is no attempt to archaize here, unless the indul- 
gence in wondering descriptions of the masterpieces 
of bygone days is archaizing. But it is otherwise 
when political conditions are dealt with. Paul 
A^eronese arrayed the wife of Darius in ruff and far- 
thingale, but he knew full well that she was a queen 
of ancient Persia, not a sixteenth-century Italian 
princess. 

So the picture of continental Greece which is given 
to us in the Iliad shows us a congeries of tribes, 
belonging to various Hellenic and ])ra^-HelIenic 
stocks, ruled by princes of Achaian or Minyan blood 
who are often descended from or otherwise connected 
with the older Pelasgian rulers of the land. The 
majority of these princes owe a more or less loose 
kind of allegiance to the king of Alycenfe, the chief 
city of the Achaians and central point of Mycena?aii 
culture. This is in all probability a jDretty accurate 
description of the political state of Mycena^Tii " 
Greece immediately before the period of the Dorian 
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Invasion, and can hardlj^ be taken to represent its 
condition as late as tbe ninth century, when the total 
displacement and decadence in culture caused by the 
Return of the Herakleids was in full swing. In 
regard to the political conditions of continental Greece, 
therefore, the Homeric poets consciously and con- 
sistently archaized, in the Odi/mii as well as in the 
Iliail 

So they did in regard to Asiatic Greece also, as 
the non-mention of the cities of Asia shows. But 
when treating of Asia generally and the ^Egean thev 
were not always so careful : and here we ma}'^ glean 
some hints as to the real state of Greece in post- 
HyceuBean days. It was perhaps natural that Asiatic 
poets should depict the countries which they knew 
best more or less as they were in their own time, 
wdiile around continental Greece, the home of their 
heroic ancestors, was cast the glamour of romance, 
hiding its barbarism. 


Take, for instance, that omnipresence of the 
Bluenicians in Greek wmters, which is so often in- 
sisted upon by the Homeric poets.^ This points to a 
post-^Iycenman time, for during the heyday of 

^ It has lately been supposed that the Phoenicians never entered 
the iEgean at all. The somewhat lemarkaide theoiy has been 
enunciated that th^^ '^LObjvloL dv^pes of the Homeiic poets weie 
not Phoenicians at all, but Gr^eV traders to Snha! On the 
analogy of ‘‘East India Merchants/’ appaiently. But the 
Homeric de.scnption of the>e Sidonian Men”' show.> that real 
Sidonians were meant : this new idea goes clear against all the 
■e\idence. 
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MycenaBan culture and Achaian political hegemony 
there would have been no room for the Phoenicians 
in the Greek seas. The Phoenicians come in no way 
into the political scheme of the Homeric poems : no 
contingent starting from a Greek land is composed 
of Phoenicians or is under Phoenician leadership. 
This fact, that there is no place for the Phoenicians in 



Fig. 59. — A Phoenician Ship of the Vllth century i^ r. (From 
an Asm nan t>as-rehef. ) 


the scheme of political archaizing, would go to show 
that their activity in the Hlgean was not contempo- 
rary with the heroic age. But where they do come 
in is where the poets are describing scenes of every- 
day life, the everyday life and general civilization of 
their own day, and are no longer archaizing. It was 
then in post-^Iycena^an days, when the Dorian had 
subjugated the Peloponnese, and the deeds of the 
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MyceBa?an heroes were to their descendants in 
Asia but a glorious memory, that the thalassocracy 
passed to the sailors of Sidon and Tyre. In both 
Iliad and OdySbeij they are found trafficking in slaves 
and goods, often trapping the former by stealth, and, 
when possible, obtaining the latter by guile, every- 
where from the river Aigyptos to the innermost 



Fig. 6o.— 'A Phcenician Ship of the Vllth century b c. (From 
an Assyrian bas-relief ) 


recesses of the ^Figean. Archaeological traces of the 
Phoenicians in the zEgean are not very apparent, but 
their presence there is vouched for by the unanimous 
voice of Greek tradition and by the occurrence in the 
yEgean islands and coasts of place-names which are 
obviously of Phoenician origin. In the north of the 
^gean clearer signs of their activity are traceable 
than even in the south. In the Itiodl they are men- 
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tioned as trading to Lemnos ; ^ in Thasos the Tyrian 
Herakles was worshipped in very early times,- and 
the w'hole of this island was turned upside-down by 
the raining operations of the Phoenicians,^ who even 
settled on the opposite coast of Thrace in order to 
pursue their search for the precious metals on Mount 
Pangaios. Samothrace and Imbros were seats of a 
worship which, althougli mingled with elements 
derived from the Chthonic worship of CTreece, which 
appears to have been of Pelasgic '' origin, is indubit- 
ably Semitic in character; the worship of the 
Kabeiroi, the Kehlriui or ‘‘ Great Gods." On the 
neighbouring Asiatic coast such a name as Adramyt- 
tion {vf. Hadrumetum and Hadhramaut) is certainly 
Semitic.'^ Lesbos was a seat of Aphrodite- worship,, 
and coming further south, the name of Samos, which 
recurs as the Homeric designation of Samothrace^ 
apparently meant High " in Semitic speechy In 

1 n. xxiii. 745. The name of Lemnos has been claimed a& 
Semitic : Lihaah. A local hero of Lemnos was named Makar, 
an appellation which i^, perhaps with little reason, said to be 
Semitic. 

- Hot. ii. 44. 

3 lh,V\. 47 - 

^ Hazarmareth, ‘‘ Valley of Death ” Lampsakos, however,, 
which has been confidently claimed as Phoenician, and said 
to mean ‘*At the Ford,’' cannot be a Semitic name. Even 
if it could be taken to mean “At the Ford" or even “Towards 
the Ford ” in Semitic, which is improbable, no such com- 
bination with a preposition is possible for a Semitic town- 
name. 

5 Strabo viii. 346, speaking of the we.-tein Samos in Elis, 
observe^ : tt pore pop 51 Kal ttoXls ^d/j.os Trpo<yayopevofieP7] 5 id to 
v^os icro;?, iireidT] crdaovs €Kd\ovp rd = “ high’ 

is clearly Semitic; Ar. ui “to be high,” used commonly at 
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the soutlieri] ^Egean, Karthaia in Keos must have 
been of Phoenician origin, and Phoenician settlements 
existed in early times in Rhodes ; the priestly families 
•of the island traced their descent from Phoenician 
ancestors, and the name of the mountain Atabyrion 
is the same as that of the Palestinian Tabor. In 
Crete the names of Itanos and lard an os have a 
Semitic sound, ihough, as will be seen later, it is 
•doubtful if the legends of the Minotaur and of Tales 
the brazen man are really Semitic. In Kythera the 
especial worship of Aplirodite points to an early con- 
nection with the Plicenicians. and it has been supposed 
that they were attracted to this island and to Kranae 
in the Lakonian (dilf by the excellence of their 
purple-fisheries. The purple-fisheries of Nisyros, 
Kos, and Cyaros, the mines of Siphnos, and the early 
pre-eminence of the Koans, Amorgans and Thergeans 
in the art of weaving, have been adduced as proofs of 
Phamician activity in these islands also. Legend 
■certainly settles Plnenicians in Thera. It would not 
be difficult to multiply further the traces of the 
Phfenicians in the ERgean, but in so doing the risk 

the present time when speaking of a mountain, ‘‘height/’ 

&c. This Semitic name can only have been bestowed by the 
Ph<enicians : a word which in Arabic is sham — would in Phoeni- 
cian possibly take the form sum — . We may then consider it 
piobable that it was the Phoenicians who originally (xajjLov^ eKoXovv 
rd and that the Samos of the East as well as that of the 
West really owed its name to them, rather than to the Thracian 
Saians, to whom some ascribed it (Strabo, x. 457) ; an impos- 
sible derivation. Phoenician settlements in Samos and Samo- 
t brace are then clearly indicated : the story that Samothrace 
owed its name to a later Samian migration thither is probably 
.an invention. 
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is incurred of pressing the argument from similarity 
of name too far, as has certainly been done by Movers 
and Oberhummer. Enough evidence is forthcoming 
to show that at an early period the zEgean was over- 
run in all directions by Phamician traders, slave- 
dealers, miners, and purple-fishers. 

The evidence of the Homeric poems shows that this 
was the case in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. 
How far back must we place the beginnings of Plne- 
nician enterprise in the ^Egean r Herodotos says 
that the temple of the Tyrian Herakles inThasos was 
founded five generations before Herakles the son of 
Amphitryon appeared in Greece.^ 

Objects of Phmnician appearance, r./y., the golden 
Aphrodite-figure with doves, the temple with doves, 
on the eaves, &c.r have been found in the shaft- 
graves of ^Mycenae, which have generally been con- 
sidered to be of early date. This, however, proves 
nothing as to Phcenician activity in the ^Egean at an 
early period of the ^lycena^an nge, since, while many 
of the contents of the shaft-graves appear to be early, 
others, and among them these ‘‘Phcenician’’ objects,, 
can only be compared with the lateAtycentean objects 
from Cyprus and so may date from the ninth century 
or later. No similar objects of Phmnician appearance 
have, apparently, been found with undoubtedly old- 
Mycenaean deposits such as those of Knussos Vaphio 
and lalysos. In Rhodes archaeological evidence of 
the presence of Phcenicians is first noticeable at 
Kameiros long after the end of the Mycenaean period 

^ Hdt. ii. 44. 

SCHUCIIHAKDT, FigS. iSo, 181, 183. 
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in that Dland. Tradition makes the Phoenicians in 
Eliodes the successors of a previous race, known in 
later days as the ‘‘ Heliadai/' ^ These may have been 
the ^Mycenaean inhabitants. The half-mythical races 
of or cists which are found in Eh odes and Crete, the 
Telcliines and Daktyloi. have been regarded as Phoeni- 
cians,- but with little reason. In Crete the Daktyloi 
are connected with Daedalus and the very early 
]\Iinoan cycle of legends. Attempts have been made to 
show that the myths of the Minotaur and of Tales are 
of Semitic origin, and so to connect Minds and Daeda- 
lus with Ph(X‘nicia. But the attempt fails, because no 
bull-headed god or deity to whom bulls were sacred is 
known among the Semites ; ^ and the fact that bulls 

1 Holm, Hixt. Gr. i. p. 94, e. 6. 

“ Paus. ix. 19, says that Cyprus also had been inhabited by 
Telchines, and calls ‘‘Telchis*’ a son of Europa {Ih. ii. 5). This 
tale is evidently based on the supposition that the Telchines 
were Phoenicians. 

The nearest approach to a bull-god which can be found 
^mong the Semites is the Moloch of Rabbi Kiruchi, who said 
that Moloch was calf-faced This late idea has no other authority 
to back it up (Smith, BihJe Diet. p. 403). The golden calf or 
bull of the Israelites was an Egyptian god. Baal often had horns, 
but they were those of a ram, not a bull, and were not given to 
him until hi^ foim Baal-HaramOn Lord of Heat ”) had become 
identified with tlie ram-horned Egyptian Ammon. The cow’s 
horns of Ashtaroth ( Ashtaroth-Karnaim) were due to an equally 
late identification of her with Isi^-Hathor { ef . RobertSOK- 
Smith, IiiU(jion 0/ the l^emlte-i, p. 310). Not even in Mesopotamia 
was there any true bull-deity ; there is no evidence that Marduk 
was ever conceived of as a bull, or that bulls were sacred to him. 
The Assyrian Lama-ae (Hebr. Ktruhim) had the bodies not the 
heads of bulls, and were not regarded as deities. (Prof. Sayce 
has theories on the subject : ef. llihhert Lectures^ 1887, p. 2895.) 
It may be noted that the Cretan Zeus Asterios was a deity of 
comparatively late origin. 
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and tlieriomorphic demons and deities generally seem 
to have had a special attraction for the Mycenaeans 
as well as the apparent identity of the Mycenaean 
palace Knossos with the Labyrinth would indicate 
that the Minotaur was a ^lycen^ean conception.^ 
Human sacrifice also was no speciality of the Semites ; 
unmistakable traces of it are found in Greece, And i 
if the Minotaur was a Mycenaean conception, so may | 
also the story of Talcs, the brazen man who drove 
the Argonauts away from Crete, be Mycenaean too. 
It would therefore seem preferable to regard the 
Telchines and Daktyloi as representing the Myce- 
naean art- workers of Rhodes and Crete, rather than 
as Phoenicians. The Europa-myth certainly con- 
nects Crete with the Phoenicians, but it bears every 
mark of having been invented at a comparatively 
late period ; Homer knows nothing of it,“ an el though 
the early epic poet Eumelos was said to have written , 
an Europia," our earliest authorities for the tale are | 
Hellanikos^ and Herodotos.^ 

We cannot therefore find either in Rhodes or in 

^ Mr. Evans thinks that the Legend of the Minotaur may have 
first grown round the frescoes and leliefs of bulls on the walls of 
the numberless corridors and chambers of the Mycenaean palace 
at Knossos, which probably is the Labyrinth. But the Knossians 
may ha\e especially worshipped a bull-headed devil, connected 
in some way with the Cretan Zeus, to whom human sacrifices f 
were made. And the story of the tiibute of young men and [ 
maidens from Athens may record a historical fact. {Cj. App. I. I 

JJO.t ) 

“ The reference in I!, xiv. 324, to Europa as the mother of 
Minos and Rhadamanthys by Zeus is, with the rest of the passage 
from 1 . 317 to 1 . 327, a late interpolation {rf. Henke, p. 12). 
&:hoL ad //. li. 494. Hdt. i. 2. 
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Crete any evidence of the presence of the I^liconicians 
in those islands until the end of the Mycenaean 
period ; and the Phtenician occupation of Ivy th era 
can hardly have taken place until after Crete had 
become known to the Semitic sailors. 

Turning to the mainland of Greece, the legend 
which brings Kadmos from J Phoenicia would seem to- 
settle Phoenicians at Thebes in Boeotia in Mycena?an 
times, and therefore to pre-suppose a very early Phoe- 
nician activit}^ in the H^gean. The Kadnieians are at 
Thebes in the IHaJ} but no hint is given that they 
were Phoenician or in any way non-Greek. In the 
Ody^beij the legend of the woes of CEdipus is alluded 
to, and the sea-goddess Ino, daughter of Kadmos,. 
appears to Odysseus,- but here again no hint is given 
us that the poet conceived either Kadmos or G:]dipus 
as persons of non-Greek origin. But it may be 
maintained that since the name Kadmos resembles 
the Semitic word Qedem, meaning “ East,'* the Kad- 
meians must have come from the Semitic East, and 
that the worship of the Kabeiroi and the occurrence 
of the name of their leader Eshmunat Thebes enables 
us to conclude that these •• Easterners were Phoeni- 
cians. But the name Kadmos has also been derived 
from a (Geek root,'^ and the whole story may have 
grown up from the chance resemblance of the name 
to the Semitic word, like the myth of Europa. which 
may have originated in the possibility that the 
I^hamicians may have called Europe 'End, ‘-The 

* IL iv. 385 ff : V. 804 ff ; xxiii. 6S0. 

- Oil xi. 271 ; ih V. 333. 

- Pape -BE^^s ELBE, Whrh. G,\ Eigetm, s. v. Kdo/ios. 
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Evening-Land," i.c., the AVest. And the cult; 
of the Kabeiroi may quite well have been intro- 
duced from 8 am ot brace at a comparatively late date, 
in consequence of the general acceptance of the story. 
The resemblance between the name of the river 
Ismenos and that of the Phoenician Eshmim would 
then be a simple coincidence. ith regard to the 
general probability of a Phcenician settlement in 
Boeotia opinion is much divided ; some see in such a 
settlement a proof of the commercial sagacity of the 
Phoenicians, who must have occupied Thebes in order 
to control the trade-route from the Euripus. where 
they are also considered to have settled, to the Corin- 
thian Gulf ; ^ while others consider that a Phamician 
settlement at Thebes would be absolutely in the air, 
and have no reason whatever for existence. The last 
view seems certainly to be the most probable ; a 
PlKcnician settlement inland, even at so short a dis- 
tance from the sea as Thebes, is unlikely. The 
legends of the wars of Tliebes against the Achaians 
of Argos, and the enmity between Thebes andMinyan 
Orchomenos, may point to a non-Achaian origin for 
the Kadmeians, but it does not show that they were 
non-Hellenes, much less foreigners. It may there- 
fore be concluded that the legend which made Kadmos 
a Phoenician is quite untrustworthy, and that, 
generally speaking, a Phcenician settlement in Bmotia 
at any date is improbable. Kadmos was also said to* 
have visited Thrace, and Thera was said to have had 
Kadmeian inhabitants.- But these tales do not prove 

* Holm, Gr. i p. 97. 

- Apolloo. ii. I, iii. I ; Hdt. iv. 147. 
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that the Phoenicians had already reached Thrace, or 
even Thera, as early as the time of the foundation of 
Thebes, which legend would place in the Mycenaean 
period. Both Thrace and Thera were without doubt 
scenes of Phoenician activity in later days, and for 
this reason were connected with Kadmos after he had 
become regarded as a Phamician, The Kadnieian 
legend cannot therefore be considered to prove any- 
thing as to an early activity of the Phoenicians in the 
Mjgean. All the evidence points to a post-Mycensean 
date for even their first entry into that sea. While 
the homogeneous ilycenaean culture still dominated 
the lands and islands of the Ml^ean basin, it would 
have been difficult for the Phoenicians to have attained 
any footing there ; it would not have been till the 
fall of the Achaian heii^emonv which followed the 

o »< 

Dorian invasion and the time of confusion in the 
^'Egean which must have followed that event that 
they would have obtained the opportunity to enter 
the yEgean. Phamician activity in the islands of the 
Migean may therefore be considered to have com- 
menced in the dark age between the Peturn of the 
Herakleids and the time of the poets of the Ilicul. 
AVe have seen that at this latter period Xythera had 
apparently long been a centre of the Phamician cult 
of Aphrodite; in //. xv. 432 the island is alluded to 
in a manner which is suggestive ; Lykophron, son of 
Mastor, squire of Telamonian Ajax, is expelled from 
divine '*' Kythera because he had slain a man there.^ 
This looks as if the island was already regarded as 
especially holy to Aphrodite, so that it was defiled by 

^ ’E7r€t avhpa KartKra IxvB-ppOLai ^aO^OLcnv. 
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a homicide ; the worship of Aphrodite can only have 
been brought thither by the Phoenicians, who there- 
fore must have been in possession of the purple- 
fisheries there at a period long before the time of the 
authors of the liicuL^ So that the actual date of the 
first entry of the Phoenicians into the H^gean can 
hardly be placed much later than 1000 B.C. 

We hear so little of the Western Lands in the 
Iliad that it is impossible to say ’^vhat part the Phoe- 
nicians may have played in the West as early as the 
tenth and ninth centuries. In the next century, as 
‘Greek maritime activity revived, the western seas 
became better known to the poets of Ionia, and we 
now hear something of Phoenician activity in that 
direction. Since Ihioenician influence upon early 
Italian art is evident as far back as the beginning of 
the eighth century n.c., it is probable that the Tyrian 
merchants traded regularly with the Ionian Islands 
in the Homeric period. The occurrence of the name 
8 amos in these islands at this time - may perhaps be 
taken to prove a former Phcenician occupation of one 
or more of them. An ingenious speculator has argued 
a far-reaching Phoenician domination in these islands 
and on the opposite coast of Greece at this period, 
but his conclusions are chiefly founded on verbal 
resemblances and analogies which are far less striking 
than that of Samos = ^amah^ and are on the whole 
unconvincing.^ The commercial activity of the 

1 Cf. Hdt. i. 105. 

- Od. passim ; 11 . ii. 634 (later than Od.). 

Oberhummeb, Pie Photihdr in Alarn<r/uen. He claims the 
‘Taphians ( Od. i. 1S4) as Phcenicians, with little reason. 
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Taphians or Teleboans of Akarnania in these waters 
at this time is a proof that the trade of the West was 
by no means restricted to Phoenician merchants in 
the eighth century B.C. at any rate. 

Our general conclusions then with regard to the 
activity of the Phoenicians in Greece at this period 
are : that about the beginning of the first millennium 
B.C. the Phoenicians established numberless factories 
and trading stations in most of the islands and in 
many places on the Greek coasts ; that their pre- 
dominant position in the Higean was not relinc[uished 
by tliem until the growing maritime energy of the 
Greeks, which began to manifest itself as soon as the- 
disturbed tribes had finally settled down in their new 
seats and the development of their common civiliza- 
tion could again pursue its course uninterrupted, 
compelled them to withdraw from Greek waters ; 
that in the ninth and eighth centuries, the period of 
the Iliad, the process of withdrawal seems to have 
been already begun : though all trade is still in their 
hands, yet they seem to be no longer in actual occu- 
pation of many of their old settlements ; and that in 
the course of the next century, 750-650, wTen they 
are described in the OdjfSisetj as trading more espe- 
cially outside Greek w'aters, they disappeared from 
Greece. The break-uj) of their power was no doubt 
materially hastened by the conquest of Phoenicia by 
the Assyrians, wdiich took place in the eighth 
century. 

In the Greek islands their occupation left many 
traces behind it ; new arts, perhaps, such as the 
making and dyeing of splendid robes, while in some- 


f 
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•o£ the islands — Rhodes, Thera, and Thasos, for 
example — a Phoenician element was permanently 
added to the population. In continental Greece few 
traces of their presence, other than place-names, are 
discernible. It is j'jossible, however, that the great 
-gift of the Phoenicians to Greece, the alphabet, was 
introduced by them, not after their expulsion from 
the TEgean, but while they were still dominant there. 
lYe do not know when the Phoenicians invented the 
alphabet. In the fifteenth century n.C. they used the 
Mesopotamian cuneiform syllabary, and, to judge 
from the way in which Palestinian names are trans- 
literated in the Eg3^ptian geographical work which is 
known as **Mhe Travels of an Egyptian,'’ ^ they still 
used it in the thirteenth century, to which the work 
in question is to be assigned. One of the earliest 
known specimens of the alphabet is the inscription 
on the cup of Hiram L, which dates to the tenth 
century.- It was therefore invented at some time 
between 1200 and 1000 n.c. So that it may well 
have been first brought to Oreece somewhere about 
the ninth centur3^ though it was apparently not 
adopted by the Greeks till at earliest the end of the 
eighth. It is evident that in Homeric times (ninth- 
eighth centuries) the art of writing was known, but 
only to a few, and these the wisest of mankind : it is 
impossible to say whether the Gijjuara \vypa are 
more likely to have been Phcenician letters than 

1 Brit. jMus. Pap. 10247. "text in Btjdoe, Tieadi)}g Bool., p. 
274 ff ; translation by Chabas and Goodwin in Becord^ of the 
Past, 1st Series, ii. p. 107 if. 

- Illustrated by Premlin s Mi'Ues de^ p. 574. 

'' 11 . vi. 169. 
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Mycengean pictograplis ; in Cyprus pictograplis were- 
apparently used down to the end of the Mycenaean 
period, when the Cypriote syllabary seems to make 
its first appearance (i\ p. 265). The adapted 
Phoenician alphabet was apparently first used in the 
southern iEgean islands, in Ehodes, Crete, and 
Thera, ^ which are especially connected in legend with 
the Phoenicians. 


In the Homeric poems we have also traces of un- 
Hellenic peoples settled in the ^gean who were not 
of Phoenician origin. Their influence on the develop- 
ment of early Greek civilization, though not so marked 
as that of the Phoenicians, is, however, very noticeable. 

The Aryan Phr\^gians seem to have crossed over 
into Lesbos ; the island appears as politically attached 
to the dominions of the Phrygian princes, and is 
apparently inhabited by a non-Greek population.- 
Lemnos was, as has been seen, partly occupied in 
Homeric, and probably also in Mycenaean, times by 
the Sintians, who were of Thracian origin. The 
Thracians, who appear in the Uiad as allies of the 
Trojans, seem to have been far more civilized at thi& 
time than in later days ; the chariots, horses, and 
golden armour and accoutrements of Ehesos indicate 
a highly-developed culture.^ It has indeed been 
doubted if the Homeric Threikes were the same 
people as the Thracians of historical times. This 

^ Roberts, Introd. to Greek Epiffraphy, p. 23 ff. c/. Hiller v. 
GartringEN, Die archaluche Kaltur der Inset Thera, p. 15, 

“ II ix. 129 ; xxiv, 544. ^ JL x. 434 if. 
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early Thracian culture, which was no doubt estab- 
lished in other islands of the northern HCgean besides 
Lemnos, must have made itself felt further south and 
have influenced the development of Cfreek civilization 
to a certain extent. One very noticeable element in 
Hellenic culture is derived by the unanimous voice 
of Greek tradition from Thrace : the ecstatic worship 
of Dionysos.^ l\lany writers have considered this 
worship to be Semitic ; the name lacclios has been 
supposed to have a Semitic sound ; - and so some his- 
torians have made the whole early culture of Thrace 
Phoenician. The Phoenicians were settled on the 
Thracian coast in early times, and so whatever Semitic 
traits there may be in the Dionysiac worship, and 
these are not very apparent, may possibly ])e due 
to their influence, but the main idea of the drunken 
wine-god and his crew is not Semitic ; " it is Aryan 
enough. Also the names Siovvaog and SfjutX?) are 

^ From the story of the journey of Dionysos to Thebes in 
Boeotia was deduced the presence of Thracian settlers in Bceotia 
in pre-historic times, the Thracian origin of the Eumolpid family 
at Eleusis, (kc. 

- cf. Sayce, Hihhert Lectures, 1S87, p. 54. 

^ There was no Semitic wine>god ; the deity with the grapes 
on the rock of Ibriz is ‘‘ klein.isiatisch,” not Semitic, and the 
Nabataean vine-god Dusares. only known to us at a late period, 
is evidently hellenized. Cf . Robeetsox Smith, Leliijion of the 
Semites, p, 193 : “The only clear Semitic case of the association 
of a particular deity with a fruit tree is, I believe, that of the 
Nabataean Dusares, who was the god of the vine. But the 
vine came to the Nabataeans only in the period of Hellenic 
culture (Diod. xix. 94, 3), and Dusares as the wine-god 
seems simply to have borrowed the traits of Dionysos.” “ The 
Great Dionysiak Myth ” (so Robert Brown, Jr.: why not 
“Dionusiak Muth ’^ ?) has no discoverable “ Euphratean ’’ con- 
nections. 
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purely Aryan,^ and so no doubt is ’loKyoc in reality. 
The slight information which we possess as to the 
general character of the civilization of the Homeric 
Thracians enables us to pronounce definitely against 
any Phcenician or other Semitic origin for it ; it 
appears to have been related to the horse-breeding 
and chariot -using civilization of the Aryan Phrygians 
and Mmonians, which was no doubt closely connected 
with and strongly influenced by the Mycenman cul- 
ture, both belonging to the European Bronze Age. 
Its influence in the Aegean would therefore in all 
probability introduce no very nevv or strange elements 
into (ireek art and handicraft, 
r In the southern ^Egean we perhaps find in the 
I post-Mycenman period a new race installed, the 
Tvarians. The abiding tradition of Greece testi- 
fies, as has already been said, to the early presence of 
j the Karians in the zEgean islands, and especially in 
1 the Cyclades. 

^ Kretschmer, Aus der A uoioln.-^. 19, rightly connects 
and the Phrygian word ( = KdraxdbvLoC) with the Slav word 

for ‘‘Land,” ‘’Earth/’7u/ss.3eM.in, ; Semele was the Demeter 

of the Aryan Thracians. The supposed Phcenician deity Samlath, 
confidently claimed as the Semitic prototype of Semele by Prof. 
Sayce, he. cit., cannot he proved to have anything whatever to 
do with her, and Mr. Brown’s idea [Bah. (i,id Or. Becord. v. p. 159) 
that the original of both Samlath and Semele was a Sumero- 
Akkadian goddess ” named “ Shamela ” cannot be accepted, because 
no such deity as “ Shamela” ever existed: the came has been 
wrongly read (see Addenda, p. 322, post). It seems to me certain 
that the name of the Getan deity Zalmoxis or Zamolxis (Hut. iv. 
94, 95) is, like that of SemelO, connected with the word zemhja, 

‘‘ earth according to the legend he disappeared from among 
the Thracians and abode in a subterranean habitation for three 
years — he was a god of the under-world, KaraxBbvi-os. 


t 
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They are mixed up in legend with the Leleges — , 

'' that mysteiions race now represented merely as the 
double of the Carians, now as a distinct people, 
dividing with the Pelasgians the whole of European 
Greece’*^ — and it maybe that the Lelegic tribes, 
whom we have already thought to be related to the 
Pisidians (r. p. lOOj, were in reality also very 
closely allied to the Karians, and that the early 
Lelegic population of the Cyclades, over which the 
Minoans of Knossos in early Mycenaean days expended 
their dominion, was to all intents and purposes 
Karian. The idea of the Karians having 
the Leleges would then be a mistake due to a want 
of comprehension of the ])racticai racial identity of i 
Karians and Leleges. 

Another theory of the Karians is. however, possible. 
The Karians, though they certainly belonged to the 
non- Aryan stock of Asia Elinor, are not mentioned 
among the 3Iycemean tribes of southern Asia Minor 
who appear on Egyptian monuments, and so may not 
have reached the ^Egean coast till the end of the 
^[yceniean period. In the Homeric poems the 
Karians are mentioned as settled in Asia,- but not in \ 
the islands. This silence need not, however, be taken ' 
as proof positive that they were not in the islands in 
the Homeric period. They were in the islands at some 
time; they appear not to have been in them before 
this period : at this time the Cyclades, where their 
chief island settlements were said to have been, are 
ignored by the earlier Homeric poets and are appa- 
rently not inhabited by Greeks ; a later date than 

^ TSOU^•TAS-.^[ANATT. p 257. " IL ii. S67, 


4 
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this for the Ivarian occupation of the islands is 
^ impossible. So that, notwithstanding the silence of 
the Homeric poets, we might assume that it was 
during the eleventh and tenth centuries b.c. that 
the islands were occupied by the Kariansd and that 
they were still there when the songs of the Iliad 
were composed ; this then wTll be the reason why 
the Cyclades are altogether ignored in the Iliad, 
The connection of the Karians with the Leleges 
and with the Minos-legend will then appear to be 
a fiction of later times, due to the vivid remembrance 
which the Crreeks possessed of the fact that Karians 
as well as Leleges had once occupied the Cyclades, 
and ruled the ^Kofean.- 

The expulsion of the Karians from the islands may 
well have taken place in the eighth century, when, in 
the Odjjsseif, we find the first mention in the early 
Epos of an island of the Cyclades. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that this island is Delos, which was early an 
important centre of the worship of Apollo. It is there- 
fore probable that the first island of the Cyclades in 
which Apollo was worshipped was Delos, and so that 


^ If names beginning with hahr- are to be regarded as Karian 
we have perhaps traces of the Karians in other islands besides 
the Cyclades ; in Imbros Hermes Imbramos was worshipped, and 
there w^as a river Imbrasos in Samos. Bat the element imhr- is 
probably not specially Karian, but common to the Pelasgian 
speech of the peoples of Asia Minor in general, and so its occur- 
rence in Imbros and Samos is more probably merely an Indication 
that the pr^e- Hellenic inhabitants of these islands were of 
‘‘ kleinasiatisch ” stock. Tradition also brought Karians to the 
coasts of continental Greece. 

“ It is noticeable that Diodorus places the Karian thalasso- 
cracy afttr the Trojan War (V. 53, 84). 
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Delos was the first of the Cyclades to be occupied by 
the Greeks. The mention of this island in the 
Odffxsey mig'lit then be taken to indicate that at the 
time the Odyssean sagas were being composed (the 
eighth century) the (Greeks had already begun to 
occup}' the Cyclades. It is further possible that the 
first fireeks in Delos came originally from Crete; 
the beginnings of the Delphic oracle are closely con-* 
nected with Crete, where Apollo seems to have been 
worshipped in very early times C so that perhaps 
the Apollo of Delos was also of Cfi'etan origin. But 
the main body of the expellers of the Karians were, 
no doubt, lonians. coming, some probably from (ireece, 
others from the Asiatic Sporades, 

Tiiis, however, is all pure theory as far as the 
Karians are concerned ; and the view which regards 
the Karians of the ^Kgean as simply the early 
Lelegic inhabitants seems the more probable of 
the two. 

The Leleges are not mentioned in the islands in 
the Homeric poems ; in the Iliad we find them only 
in Asia, *■ holding steep Dedasos on the Satnioeis.*"-^ 
But since they are called '' the war-loving Leleges," 
they may still have been considered an important 
people, and the time when the killing of a Lelex 
could be sufficiently expiated by the payment of a 
basket of pease ^ is evidently yet far off. 

To their old companions in mystery, the Pelas- 
gians, the Greek historians assign a belated activitv 
in the northern ^Egean at about this time. In the 

^ Cf. Hymn. Hum, I : CijRTlvS, Toni^'v, k.Q. 

- //. xxi. 86, ^ Plut. Qua'bt, Gr. 46. 
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Iliad tlieir name is chiefly apparent in Thessaly and 
at Dodona, but a branch of the race still maintains a 
separate existence in Asia.^ The northern islands 
between Thessaly and Asia are occupied only by 
Ltinyans and tribes of Thraciaii origin. We have 
seen reason to suppose that Phoenician settlements 
also existed in these islands at this time. Herodotos 
speaks of an invasion of Lemnos by Pelasgians from 
Attica, which brought the Winyan rule in the island 
to an end.- This event must have taken place after 
the composition of tlie latest parts of the original 
Iliad — ix. at the earliest after the end of the ninth 
century. The legend might appear to have some 
foundation in fact, on account of the well-knov/n 
l^elasgian traces in the neighbouring islands of 
Imbros and Saraothrace, and on the neighbouring 
coasts, but it is doubtful if it can be accepted as it 
stands ; no doubt there ahvays had been from 
remote times a Pelasgic population in the northern 
islands connecting the Pelasgi of Thessaly with those 
of Asia, which was mingled with Thracian and 
Phoenician settlers, and ruled by Hellenic princes 
of Min^mn origin ; and the story of the concpiest of 
Lemnos by Attic Pelasgi was probably an Athenian 
invention of the sixth century, devised in order to con^ 
nect the legendary Pelasgians of Attica with the still 
existing representatives of the race in the northern 
^Egean, and so to establish an Athenian claim to 
the possession of Lemnos, wdiich was important to 
them as commanding the corn^ronte to the Cherso- 

^ 11 X. 428. How far this is mere archaizing it is impossible 
lo say. - Hdt. vi. 137 ; iv. 145 
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nese and the Black Sea. and would thus fall to 
them in compensation for the legendary misdeeds of 
the Pelasgians at Brauron. In a well-known passage 
of the Ody/.s.sr// (xix. 177) clot nfcX«(T7ot are men- 
tioned as maintaining a separate existence in Crete, 
bat not elsewhere in the ^llgeau. They are specifi- 
callv distinnuisVied from tlie ** ^jreat-liearted Eteo- 
kretans” and from the Kyddnes. The phraseology 
of the passage gives the impression that the poet is 
describing the ethnological condition of the island 
in his own time. 

It is to be noted that no trace is found in the 
Homeric poems of any activity on the part of the 
Sardinians or the Tyrrhenians in the .Tlgean or else- 
where in Greece, either in lieroic days or in the 
time of the poets tliemselves. We have already 
doubted if tliese peoples really were the Shardina 
and Thnirsha who attacked Egypt in alliance with 
Asiatic and ^Egean tribes in the Xlycenman period, 
and the absence of any mention of them in the 
Homeric poems contirrns our doubts as to any 
activity on their X)art in the Eastern Mediterranean 
during the Alycenrean or early post-Xfycenman ages. 
Later, however, we find Tyrrhenian pirates occa- 
sionally mentioned as visiting the shores of Greece, 


see, therefore, that the break-up of the 
Achaian power, and the resulting confusion in the 
vEgean, would seem to have enabled foreign peoples 
to establish themselves in Greece, especially in the 
islands of the Mlgean. This seems to be the 
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dominaDt characteristic of the period of Mycaenean 
decadence. At the period of the Iliad the Greeks 
would seem to have already begun to assert the 
claims of Greece to her own seas and islands; the 
Phoenicians are in process of withdrawal, though 
they still retain their commercial monopoly. In the 
Othjs^eu the expulsion of the Phoenicians and, on one 
theory, the Karians is almost consummated ; at the 
end of the eighth century the TEgean isles are mostly 
Greek. The work of expulsion, no doubt, fell in great 
measure to the Asiatic lonians, who, under the 
leadership of the expatriated noble families from 
Greece proper, began in the eighth century to 
resume their interrupted maritime energy. 


AVe are now come to the beginnings of classical 
Greece. The flourishing days of the Mycenman 
culture Lave long passed away ; the days of its 
decadence, when the poets of Asiatic Greece sang of 
its past glories, and the Phoenicians had usurped the 
place of the ancient masters of the YEgean, are 
passing away, and we stand on the threshold of a 
new order. But though the last traces of the 
Bronze Age culture of Greece are soon to die, we 
see that its influence will not die: ‘‘Greek civiliza- 
tion as we know it is based almost entirely upon 
the civilization of the Mycenman period ; the *' Greek 
art which we know is no new inspiration but is the 
direct descendant of the older art of ilycenm. 

In the early art of Ionia the dominating influence 
of the Alyceniean tradition is plainly visible : it 
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seems evident that the first impulse to the develop- 
ment of renascent Greek art arose in Ionia under 
the direct infinence of works of the ‘‘ Mycenaean ” 
genius at the time of the vigorous renascence of 
Greek activity in the cities of Ionia, after the migra- 
tion of the remnants of the Achaian princely houses 
to Asia. At this time the artistic eftbrts of the 
European Greeks Avere confined to the barbaric 
designs of the geometrical ” style, Avhich Ave have 
supposed to have been an introduction of the iron- 
using Dorians from the north. As the use of iron 
AAns gradually introduct^d from (ireece proper into 
Asiatic Greece, so the Mycemean artistic infinence 
gradually found its way back to ( ireece from Ionia, 
and the modifications which it eftected in geometric 
design are easily traceal)le. The connecting-link 
betAveen the two styles of art Avas provided by the 
islands of the ^^Egean : the Dorians, advancing from 
the Peloponnese by the Avay of ]\lelos, Thera, and 
Crete, reached Rhodes, of old a stronghold of 
Mycenman infiuence, Avhile the lonians of Attica and 
the Cyclades, Avho had possi])ly in reality not estab- 
lished any firm foothold in continental Greece until 
after the Dorian invasion, brought their artistic ideas 
into connection Avith those of the artists of the 
Dipylon, The reciprocal infiuence Avhich the one 
style exerted on the other soon brought about the 
creation of the independent styles, combining many 
characteristic features of both, Avhich Avehave already 
mentioned Avhen tracing the general history of early 
Greek civilization. It might naturally be expected 
that these eclectic styles would first arise in the 
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^Egean islands, which lay midway bet\veen, and 
connected, the two cultures. And this is the case : 
two of these new styles of art, exemplitied only in 
the domain of vase-painting, first arose in Melos and 
Khodes, the two islands in which the Dorians muiit 
first have come into contact wfith the Asiatic Greeks. 
Me have seen that the coming of the Dorians to the 
southern islands of the AEgean cannot have taken 
place till the beginning of the eighth century at the 
earliest, so that the independent Mel i an and Rhodian 
styles of vase-painting can hardly have begun to 
exist before the end of that century. To the 
Rhodian style the Daphnian, Xaukratite, and 
Cyrenaic styles which arose among the Greek 
colonists of Africa in the seventh century owed their 
inspiration. Attempts have been made to show 
that it was really of Argive origin, chiefly because 
the Dorians of Rhodes came from Argolis ; by them 
it is supposed to have been brought to Rhodes.^ 
This theory would assume that the conjunction of 
Mycenaean and Geometrical elements which produced 
this style took place in Argolis, as the similar con- 
junction which produced the Phaleric style took 
place in Attica, but vases of this type are apparentlv 
not in their own home in Argolis, and it seems much 
more natural to suppose that this style first originated 
in Rhodes, whither the Geometrical influence which 
helped to form it had been brouglit by the Dorians. 
This style was also much affected by oriental 
influence. From the pure iMycena?an and Geome- 
trical styles of vase-painting oriental elements were 
^ Kekule, TlheuK xliii, (iSSS) p. 48 1. 
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entirely absent ; their presence in the derived styles 
was due, as has already been said, to Phoenician, 
Lydian, and Cypriote influences, which now became 
for a while dominant in Greece. The style called 
‘‘ Proto-Corinthian/’ apparently because the true 
Corinthian style was developed from it. appears 
to have had no special connection with Corinth. A 
great find of Proto-Corinthian ware has been made 
in ^Egina, but this is hardly sufficient to warrant 
our ascribing its origin to that island. It is much 
more probable that it originated in Ionia and in the 
islands off* the Ionian coast, possibly at Miletos, the 
ancient ally of ^Egina,^ or in Samos, whence it may 
have passed to Chalkis, which was apparently a great 
centre of its distribution, since it is largely found in 
Bteotia and also in Sicily, where there were Chal- 
kidian colonies. Although our knowledge of the de- 
velopment at this time of forms of art other than vase- 
painting is comparatively scanty, yet we know enough 
to enable us to see that the same mixture ofMycen^an, 
geometrical, and oriental designs was as characteristic 
of bronze-working,- and probably also of wood- and 

^ Pallat {Atli. Mittli. 1S97, p. 273 ff.) notes that in .Egina the 
Proto-Corinthian style developed m a manner peculiar to the 
island, 

“ Cf. the bronze objects of this period from Olvmpia (Fukt- 
WAXGLER, ]irnn:(\fini(le ant ()Uju\pm) and the bronze reliefs pub- 
lished by De Bidder, De Erfiipis f^tabu^idom auti.'i, Paris, 1896 
The bronze shields, bowls. See., with mixed oriental designs, from 
the Idadan Cave in Crete (Halbiierr and Oksi, Mu-^fu Itfduino, 
ii. (1888) pp. 689-904), and the bronze bowls with similar designs 
found in Cyprus and elsewhere are of Plnenician, not Greek 
workmanship ; they appear to be mostly of ninth to seventh 
century date ; none hitherto found can be referred to the same 
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ivory-carving, at this period as it was of vase-paint- 
ing. This mixed style of art seems to have been the 
creation of the ^Egean islands ^Yhich lie nearest to 
the Asiatic coast, and in these islands the movement 
which resulted in the expulsion of the extraneous 
oriental element and the inception of the Hellenic 
art of the classical period seems also to have taken 
its rise. The earliest Greek artists whose names 
have come down to us were mostly islanders of the 
^Egean. In Crete tlie tradition of the Dfedalids, 
whom we have seen reason to regard as representing 
tlie ai*ti>ts of tlie Hycena^an age, had been handed 
down to successors whose renown reached far beyond 
the limits of their island, so that they w^ere often 
sumiuoned to exercise their skill in the states of 
contiimiital Greece, and most of the artistic pioneers 
of the new order in the seventh century were either 
I' retans or islanders of the Asiatic coast. 

The general condition of Greece at this time was 
most favourable to a renewed growth of art and 
general culture. The eighth century heard the last 
echoes of the Dorian migration and its attendant 
wars and wanderings die away, and saw the final 
retreat of the foreigners from tlie ^Egean. The 
new development of culture, originating, as we 
have seen, in the meeting-place of the old and the 
new elements of Dreek civilization, then progressed 
apace. The growth of wealth whicli followed the 
taking over of the chief means of gaining wealth in 
a country like Greece, seaborne commerce, by the 

date as the purelv Eg\ptiau bow] {c. 1500 B.C.; with which 
V. BiSSiNG compares them [Jahrh, Arch, Itt.sf. xiii.; 1898}. 
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Greeks from the Phoenicians, not only aided this 
development directly, but also helped it on in an 
indirect manner. In those states of Greece which 
were favourably situated for purposes of commerce 
almost the w^hole wealth of the State was in the 
hands of the richer nobles,^ whose power conse- 
quently became so great that tlie time-honoured 
authority of the kings passed into their hands. The 
demands of the wealthy rulers of the cities for more 
magnificent houses for themselves and for the gods, 
for more elaborate gifts to the temples and more 
splendid public processions and embassies whereby 
they might make their riches and power apparent to 
all men, naturally brought about a great artistic 
development ; the artists tlocked to those states in 
which the fullest means and scope were offered for 
the exercise of their talents. 

The great increase of commerce and consequent 
increase of wealth and luxury in Iireece at this time 
wms also due to a great extent to the founding of the 
Greek colonies outside Greek waters; the colonies 
also acted as expanders and carriers of Greek culture 
in all directions outside Greece. Most of the colonies 
must have been carefully planned for commercial 

1 The name of the aristocratic rulers {if. AViiibley, O’/wA* 
Oli<iardu(\s^ p. 116) of iMiletos, ’Aet^aPrat, is signilicant. We 
may be sure that the word means what it purports to mean. It 
is probable that, like the Milesian nobles, the Geomoroi of Samos 
and the Hippobotai of Chalkis owed almost as much of their 
wealth to the seaborne commerce of their respective slates as to 
their agriculture or horse-breeding. \o doubt the gentlemen 
did not haul with the mariners, but that the gentlemen received 
the profits of the voyages of many of the mariners is probable 
enough. 
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purposes and in jDiirsuance of a definite commercial I 

policy by the rulers of the colonizing states, who 

sene out with each expedition a member of the ruling 

bouse as oikist. The movement seems to have begun 

soon after the (J reeks had entered into full possession ^ 

of the ^'Egean — Lc., not till the end of tlie eighth i 

century. The traditional dating of the founding of 

the first colonies can hardly be taken to be more than 

fairly approximate guess-work. Even as late as 

about 650 n.c. we find that the .cEgean had not yet ^ 

become entirely Hellenic or even hcllenized : about j 

that time the Parians took Thasos from its Ph amici an 1 

and Thracian inhabitants and colonized it.^ Thasos ^ t 

lies on the Hank of the route from the Greek lands 

to the Hellespont, so that it would seem that it 

cannot have been long before it became necessarv to t 

seize the island if the colonies in the Ih'opontis and | 

Black Sea w'ere to be safely established. And it was j 

to the Propontis that some of the earliest colonizing t 

expeditions w'ere directed. The founding of Kyzikos ^ 

and Sinope by tlie Tiles ians, who were among the ' 

‘ The generally accepted date for the colonization of Thasos 
i^ 70S B.C. CURTIUS accept> Dionysius’s date, 720. But this is 
iinpo^^sibly early, for this reason. In the expedition to TTiasos 
took part the poet Archilochos, under his father, Telesikles, the 
leader of the expedition. Now Archilochos is said by Ilerodotos 
i. 12) to have lived in the reign of Gyges of Lydia. Herodotos's 
date for Gyges, 716 n.('., is well known to be no less than sixty' 
years wide of the truth. Gyges ^\as a contemporary' of Ashur- 
banipal and P>ammetichos L, and bis /lunnf may' be placed 
c. 650 B.c. This date is confirmed by the fact that Archilochos 
mentions a total eclipse ol the sun '\^hich took place at midday 
of April 6, 64S B c. And it was probably in Thasos that he saw' 
it (ilCJiY, p. 119). 
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first Greek colonizers, cannot therefore have taken 
place much before 720 B.C., and the western colonies, 
Korkyra, Syracuse, Naxos, Ehegiunn and the rest, 
can only have been founded a good deal later. ^ 

The expansion of the (L*eek world into the Black 
Sea and into Western waters in the seventh century 
naturally led to the establishment of a most vigorous 
commercial connection between East and West, which 
passed along' regular competing trade-routes, which 
were controlled by the state through whose ports and 
waters they ran. The states wliich controlled one 
route were naturally bound to one another by the tie 
of mutual interests and by a common hatred for the 
states which controlled a rival and competing route. 
This commercial competition finall}^ culminated in 
bringing almost the whole of Creece into two 
opposed alliances, each of which controlled a rival 

1 If we suppose that the iir>t colonies in tlie Propontis and 
Black Sea were founded in despite of possible danger fiom the 
Hanking position of Thasos, such dates as those of 770 B.C. for 
the founding of Sinope, 756 for tliat of Kyzikos, 734 for that of 
Syiacuse, seem hir too tally. The very exactitude with which 
the dates are given render them open to suspicion. If it is true 
that these dates lit in so nicely th^t it is a pity to disturb them, 
it is no less tiue that the Sviacu'-an date is in direct conflict 
vvith the evidence of the that far on into the eighth 

century Sicily w*as not much better known to the Greeks than 
Central Africa was to us a hundred years auo. That the Milesians 
and Samians may have penetrated into the Propontis and Black 
Sea as early as the first half of the eighth century is, since we 
know that the lonians began to bestir themselves at least as 
early as the beginning of that century, just possible ; but that 
the Corinthian." founded Syracuse as early as 734 seems impos- 
sible. And the ‘‘ Protocorinthian" pottery which, as w’e shall see, 
immediately followed the last MycenEean vases in Sicily, cannot 
possibly be dated as early as 734. 
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comiiierciai route from Asia to continental Greece 
and the West. The respective mainsprings of these 
two alliances seem to have been the rival cities of 
Chalkis and Eretria in the island of Euba?a, A very 
ancient alliance, which probably dated from ]^Iycen^ean 
times, connected the cities which lay on the coast 
route, running through the Euripus, which connected 
the old ]\rycemean centres on the Pa gas man Gulf and 
in B(notia with those of Argolis ; the central point 
where the delegates of the allied cities met was the 
temple of l^^seidon in the island of Ivalaureia, ofi'the 
Argolic coast. ^ AY hen the over- sea expansion of the 
Greeks began, the League of Kalaureia seems to have 
become the basis of a new commercial alliance, con= 
necting Asia with continental Greece and the AA^est. 
A\"e may picture to ourselves Hlgina and Athens now 
combined with Eretria, the central point of the new 
league, and with Paros, to connect ]\liletos. the first 
Asiatic city to embark in commercial adventure, with 
^[egara, the Argolic cities, and the Peloponnesian 
coast'towns round to the Corinthian Gulf. At the 
end of the eighth century the Eretrians colonized 
Ivorkyra, and somewhat later the Achaians passed on 
to the Italian coast and founded Sylmris, which always 
remained in alliance with the far eastern member of 
the league, Yliletos. Chalkis became the centre of 

^ Lately excavated ; 3IyceEsean pottery found (// Fbazeu, 
iii. p. 285 ; V. p. 896). V. AVlLAMOWJTZ-MuLLEyDOEFF's 
explanation of the Amphictiony {Xioh'irJiteit v. (h lajl. Oesell- 
sr](aft r Wl'< 8 €iisrjH(yte)( *</ 1S96, j:), 158 f) seems 

hypercritical. SteABo (viii. 374) does not mention more than 
a common offering of the states concerned, it is true ; but this 
implies an ancient alliance 
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a new confederacy, founded in opposition to that of 
Eretria. Sarnos, the rival of Miletos, Naxos, the 
riv^al of Paros, and Corinth, the rival of EBgina, com- 
bined with Chalkis to exploit another commercial 
route which passed by the Isthmus of Corinth, across 
which ships could easily be hauled from the Eastern 
to the Western sea. The favourable commercial 
position of Corinth soon assured the predominance of 
the Chalkidian alliance in the West ; Xorkyra was 
taken from the Eretrians, and thereafter only one or 
two colonies were established by the cities of the 
rival league in Italy and Sicily. In the East, how- 
ever, the Eretrian League well maintained its posi- 
tion, and Miletos and Meofara dominated the Helles- 
pontine region. But the unfavourable result of the 
Lelantine war severely affected the allies of Eretria 
as well as herself. From this time (about 650 n.c.) 
the importance of ^Miletos I'legan to decline, and 
Samos came more to the front. Samian colonies 
were established in the Propontis, and the Chalki- 
dians occupied the peninsulas of OhalkidikL\ Corinth 
increased rapidly in wealth and power, while /Egina 
and Mega r a correspondingly declined, and were hence- 
forth chiefly occupied with their struggle against the 
growing power of Athens. 

The renascent art of Greece, which, as we have 
seen, first arose in the ^Egean Islands, was carried 
into the Black Sea and to the West by the 
Hellenic colonists. Of its influence in the Euxiue 
lands we have no knowledge, bnt in the West we 
can trace its influence at once. First, however, 
a few words must be said with regard to the 

R 
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place of the Western lands in the early post- 
Myceiuvan period before the coming of the Greek 
colonists, although we have already touched upon the 
subject when dealing with the question of Phoenician 
activity in them at this time. We have seen that 
remains of Mycenaean culture exist in the West 
though they are scanty, and also apparently late in 
date. That the destruction of the Mycenaean power 
in Greece was follow ed by a temporary cessation of 
sea-communication between Greece and the West is 
possible ; certainly the silence of the Iliad, to which 
the Western lands are unknown, points in this direc- 
tion. In the Ulad we find the islands wTich lie 
immediately opposite the entrance to the Corinthian 
Gulf inhabited by a people of apparently Achaian 
blood, and united under the rule of an Achaian prince; 
but farther to the West nothing, no hint of commerce 
with. Italy. In the Odiff^scn, which marks a later stage 
of the Homeric'^ culture than the Iliad, the Western 
lands have, on the contrary, become of great interest 
to the Greeks. But as yet there is no hint of the 
new Greek colonies which were soon to be founded 
in Italy and Sicily. Although Greek mariners hav'e 
begun to explore the Western seas again, they are 
still to a great extent comprised within the realm of 
fairyland ; Sicily is a land of giants, Scylla and 
Charybdis still devour unwary sailors, and the auto- 
matic ships of the Phieacians still dart across the 
Western waters. Beyond the confines of the Ithakan 
kingdom exact knowledge of the West ceases ; ^ but 

The non-mention of Korkyra in the Homeric poems is 
curious ; it is very improbable that it is Scheiia, which is pro- 
bably a purely imaginary land. 
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that commercial connection with Italy was in exist- 
ence is shown by the mention of the Taphian traders 
who sailed to Tempsa 1 in Italy to obtain copper in 
exchange for iron. It may be asked how far the 
ignorance of the W est displayed b}' the Homeric 
poets may ])e due simply to the fact that they lived 
in the cities of Asia. It is, however, probable that 
in the ninth and eighth centuries the Asiatic Greeks 
knew as much of the AVest as the, at that time, less 
venturesome Greeks of Europe. So it does not seem 
likt^ly tliat the total ignoring of the West in the 
earlier poem can be due merely to ignorance of lands 
known to the continental (J reeks. It seems most 
probable that the convulsion which brought the 
^lycenman age to an end in Greece proper also 
severed the communication between Greece and the 
AV est ; that this cominimication was restored to a 
Certain extent by the Phoenicians, but not com- 
pletely until the Ionian seafarers first ventured into 
the Western seas. When the Iliad was first com- 
posed, the lonians had probably not yet penetrated 
into the West ; tlie Odij^^rij probably owed its inspira- 
tion to the travellers' tales of the earliest iMilesian 
or other Asiatic voyagers to the “ evening-lands." 
It is noticeable tliat in the Sicilian tombs the My- 
cemean vases are immediately succeeded in order by 
those of the Protocorinthian styles of the seventh 
century; geometrical vases are present, and the 
geometrical style exercised a dominating influence 
upon the native pottery of this period both in Sicily 
and Italy, but these geometrical vases, imported and 

^ 0(1, i, 1S4, It ^eems probable that “ Temesa ” was Tempsa 
in Italy, and not Tamassos in Cvpru'^. 
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native, were contemporary with the Protocorinthian 
ty})es.^ It seems, therefore, probable that i\lycena?an 
and Mycenizing vases were used in Sicily down to the 
time of the coming of the first Greek colonists from 
Corinth, in spite of the cessation of regular communi- 
cation which is indicated in the Homeric poems. 

The advent of the Corinthian colonists with their 
Clialkidian and Xaxian allies to Sicily was then 
marked Iw the supplanting of the Mycenaean vases 
which had been so long esteemed by the islanders 
by the products of the Ionian and Corinthian potters 
of the seventh century. In Italy not only the true 
Corinthian but also the Chalkidic style dominated 
the market in the latter half of the seventh and 
during the sixth centuries ; through Corinth and 
Ctialkis the other arts of Greece came to Italy, and 
soon made their effect felt on the more primitive 
native arts, which had been, especially in the 
<^lomain of bronze- work, strongly imbued with the 
Mycenman tradition. Phcenician influence had also 
l3oen very marked, especially in Etruria. But the 
advent of the Eucheires and Eugrammoi of Corinth 
and their fellows of Chalkis soon made the new 
(b'eek influence felt in Etruria, and the already 
mixed art of the Etruscans very soon became clothed 
in a Hellenic form, which it henceforth retained.- 

During the seventh century the commercial 
activity of the Greek states of the HCgean was also 
directed towards the south-east. After the expul- 

\ 1 Ousi, Mitfli. xiii. p. 563 ; imTiinsEX, lor. t it. xiv. p. 163 ft. 

“ On early Greek iniluence in Italy, see further, 

Addenda, p 322. 
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sion of tJie Pli(enicians of Rhodes by the Dorians, an 
event which probably took place in the eighth 
century, the new settler-^ mu^t soon have come into 
contact with the (j reeks of (.'ypriis. 

Cyprus did not pass through the same experiences 
as the ^Egean Islands at this period. Untouched by 
the Dorian invasion, and the confusion wliich fol- 
lowed that event, the Cvpriote:^ lived on in the 
enjoyment of great material wealth derived from 
their practical monopoly of tlu‘ trade in copper, and 
their favourable commercial ])osition lialfway be- 
tween Creece and Pluenicia or I'igypt. and mean- 
while the IMuenician element in the island grew and 
increased. The only Cypriote prince mentioned in 
the lAb/^sr// is a Greek, Dmet<'>r, son of lasos,' ])ut 
Paphos is already noted as the favourite abode of 
the Plaenician Aphrodite,- and in the earlier poem 
the chief king of tlie island, who liad direct dealings 
with the A[ycemean kings of tlie former age, is 
already the Ph(enician Kinyras of Jkaphos, who 
sent to Agamemnon a cunningly- worked corslet : 

TTfuSfro yap KaTrporcc- fi^yu kAfoe, oeiaU A\at6l 

ic Tpoh]y vt)e(7(Tiv (ivaTrX^vmfjOai t/nAAov’ 

TOVVEKCt ol TOV IcWKE \Clpl^6/.lEV<JC jicKJLXlJl/’ 

Suddenly, towards the latter part of the eighth 
century, the Cypriotes were conquered by the 
Assyrians. Since the Assyrian attack was direc’ted 
mainly against the Pluonician cities of tlie island, in 
spite of the imposition of a Semitic domination the 
Stunitic inlluence, wliich had been silently growing 
^ xvii. 443 “ 0 <K viii 362. ' //. xi 21 fi. 
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in Cyprus for many centuries, with the result that at 
the beginning of the seventh century the culture of 
the island was fast becoming semitized, does not seem 
to have affected the power of the Cypriote monarchs. 
In the next century the Assyrian power was re- 
asserted in Cyprus by Esarhaddon. to whom appa- 
rently ten Cvprian princes tendered their homage. 
These were Aigisthos of Idalion, Pythagoras of 
Chytroi, Iveisos or Kissos of Salamis, Etewandros of 
Paphos, IJeraios of Soloi, Damasos of Kurion, Ad- 
mhtos of T^'amassos, Onesagoras of Ledra, Pytheas (?) 
of Xu re, and the king of Kartikhadasti, Damn si, 
who is apparently the only Semite mentioned, all 
the rest being Greek Cypriotes.^ The great extent 


^ Cylinder uf Esarhaddon, Erit. Mu^. Xo. 91030, published in 
Rawlixson, A'^lafxr \\\. 16, col. V. 19-24.; 

Eudoe, IliAonj of JAn rhadilvti^ pp. 105, 106 ; remaiks by De- 
LlTZSCil, Wt)lan tl<ts Parad te.'i f pp. 292, 293. The Assyiian forms of 


the G-reek names given above are J ^ 

Ekishtu'ju , y -^y>^ ^^yy 

ly Phagura ; y Kisu ; 

ih(-n>\ Ituwandar ; y t^yy ^yy^y ^yy JArr-r-st/, 


Eivsu ; T ^^yy ^y ►^y^yy? Dama^u; T -^TTT 

y^- ►“j^yy, Ad-uxt'-zu, Admezu ; y ^lyy^ --t h 

v^^yy, V-iia-Hi-fjU'bxi, Unasagusu : y »-^*^yy, 

PtL-!iu-zii^ Put-^uzu The identification of Krt' 6 ii as Heiaios 
seems pretty certain, tiiat of Piit,yirAL as Pvtheas peihaps 
doubtful. The rendering of Onesagoras as Uuasagusn, drop- 
ping the is in accordance with A^syiiau methods of 
transcription, as is also the re[)ie>'entation of by I in Jdla- 
{jHiux = Pythagoras c/‘. Pnandlhi = Psamithik, Psammitichos. 
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of the portion of the island occupied, or dominated 
by, the Greeks at this time is shown by the number 

of the Greek kings 
in this list. It must 
have been about the 
time of this second 
assertion of Assyrian 
authority th at th e 
old debased Myce- 
nman art of Cyprus 
came to an end ; it 
was succeeded, as has 
been said, by a mixed 
culture in which 
Phoenician elements 
predominated. The 
Cypriote vase -orna- 
mentation of the 
latter half of the 
seventh century, for 
instance, is sometimes conceived in feeble imita- 

Pythagoras, Onesagoras, and Eteandros are typical Cypriote 
names : what is most noticeable about the others is their 
arrhdc type; such names as Aigisthos, Admetos, and Keissos 
take us back into heroic times, and certainly have a strong 
Mycenman-Achaian flavour about them : an early Dorian prince 
of Argos, son of Temenos and father of Althaimenes, was 
named Keiso^. The king of Kit ion is not mentioned in this 
inscription. The site of Nure has not yet been identified ; the 
Assyrians also call the place which certainly indicates 

a Greek 'A^podiaia or ' X<ppoKtjLov ; a town of the name on the 
north coast is mentioned by Strabo, xiv. p. 682. This is pro- 
bably the Kurr-Upridissa of the Assyrians. The inscription is 
dated in the eponymy of Atar-Ilu, B.c. 673. 



1 !<;. 63. — Cyprian Vase with design 
of concentiic circles (Perrot- 
CmriE/, 111 Fig. 497K 
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tion of Mycenaean designs, sometimes is Assyrian in 
character (the effect of the Sargonicle domination 
being here strongly marked), and sometimes employs 
the well-known mixed motives of Phoenician art. 
In Cypriote potteiy of this time another element, 
derived from Myceruean ornament, but peculiar to 
Cyprus, is also noticeable, the design of concentric 
circles, to which reference has before been made. 
This directs our attention to those other peculiarly 
Cyprian characteristics which are very marked at 
this time, and which always differentiated the cul- 
ture of Cyprus from those of its neighbours, however 



Fig. 64. — Cypriote Pictographic Inscnpt.on, from Enkomi 


strongly it was permeated by Hellenic and Semitic 
elements. The most striking of these peculiarly 
Cypriote characteristics was the syllabic script which 
was used by the Hellenic inhabitants. The earliest 
known specimens of this writing belong to the end 
of the Cyprian ilycenman period,^ and so probably 
date to the eighth century. It has been supposed to 
have been developed from the ancient pictographic 
system of Crete ; more probably it was developed 
from a native Cypriote system analogous to that of 
Crete : a specimen of this system has been found at 
Enkomi. and is illustrated above ("Eig. 64). It has 
^ Murray, Excarfitivn-y in p. 27. 
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been pnblisEed by Dr. array in the British Museum 
publication of the excavations there, together with 
two other inscriptions, apparently contemporaneous 
with the first, which seem to mark the transition to 
the ordinary Cypriote character.^ The Cypriote 
script was probably not of Hellenic origin, since it is 
so extremely badly adapted for the expression of 
Greek, and it was never communicated by the 
Cypriotes to the other Greeks, so that it can never 
have had much influence upon the development of 
Greek writing. That it was a relic of the prm- 
ilellenic and pne-Phmnician Cy})rians seems, tliere- 
fore, probable, and this conclusion naturally leads 
us to suppose that tlie Cretan pictographic script 
also was originally the vehicle of a non-Aryan 
language, and was of ‘M^elasgic” origin. Lycian 
and Karian must l)e the tongues most nearly related 
to the original language of the Cretan and Cypriote 
scn]:)ts.- 

The various foreign influences in Cyprus had 
alrearly in the seventh century greatly differentiated 
the CyprioTes from the other (ireeks. The poli- 
tical changes and colonizing movements which 
marked this century in the mother-land found no 
echo in Cyprus, where in the filth century kings 
still nileLl, and w lienee no Cl reek colony derived its 
origin. Assyrian influence also preserved in Cyprus 
the use of the war-chariot till the end of the sixth 

^ M rim AY, E'‘< tn Fig?. 5S-60. 

- Ut' cour>e nut exclude the pOsHibility that the^e 

script?* may have been used at ^lyceme, in Crete, and m Cyprus 
to wiite Greek <lurin:_i the later Myceniean period, as the Cypiiute 
syllabary wa> used utter ^lyeeniean times. 
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century ; ^ in Greece it had been relegated to the 
games over a hundred \"ears before. As ever, the 
civilization of Cyprus was more than a century 
behind that of tlie rest of Greece. Another cause 
of this lagging behind and of the growth of Semitic 
influence in the island wats the circii instance that 
Cyprus was no longer the halfway house between 
Greece and Egypt ; the direct route from Rhodes and 
Crete, first regularly essayed by the Cretan pirates of 
the eighth century, was now in general use. I'his 
meant a considerable diminution in the amount of 
sea-traflic between (Greece and Cyprus. 

The opening up of this direct route soon brought 
the mariners of Ionia and Rhodes to the mouths of 
the Aile, and Greece was once more brought into 
communication with Egypt after what seems to have 
been an almost total cessation of regular connection 
which had apparently lasted for at least three 
hundred years. AYhereas in the heyday of the 
Greek culture of the Age of Eroiize the iflitenicians 
seem to have played merely the part of carriers 
between ^[ycenman Cyprus and Egypt, at the be- 
ginning of the Iron Age we find that all commerce 
between ( Greece and the East had passed into tiieir 
hands. Between Syria, Cyprus, and Greece they 
trafficked very largely, but with regard to Egypt, 
however, the case seems to have l)een somewhat 
different. Owing probably to the decadent and 
disturbed condition of Egypt, and the as yet un- 
settled state of Creece, but little commerce seems to 
have been carried on between the two countries; it 


1 Hot. V. 1 13 
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is worth notice that hardly any scarabs of Egyptian 
monarchs of this period have been found in Greece 
and in Cyprus,^ while not a single pot or sherd 
of the Geometrical or debased Mycenman styles 
appears to have been yet found in Egypt. It is true 
that whereas the masterpieces of Mycen^an art had 
been highly prized in Egypt, the crudities of the 

Dipylon vases and the puerilities of sub-My- 
cenrean art would only have excited derision there ; 
blit the entire absence from Egypt of the works of 
the Greek artists of the Homeric period does not 
merely show that there was no market for them in 
Egypt : taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
Egyptian objects of this period, which would surely 
have been in great demand in Greece, have hardly 
ever been found there, it shows that there was but 
little communication between the two countries at this 
time. In the Iliad, the nearer of the two poems to 
the time of general chaos which followed the Return 
of the Herakleids. there is but one reference to 
Egypt, the famous passage mentioning Egyptian 
Thebes with her hundred gates, out of which twice 
a hundred men are wont to pass with horses and 
chariots.'-^ This passage must date to the ninth 
century at latest, as by the next century the glory 
of Thebes had departed.'* In the Odijsscy Egypt is 

^ See Addenda, p. 313. - II. ix. 381 ff. 

^ This passage depicts a state of magnificence at Thebes which 
in the ninth century was becoming a memory, and in the eighth 
had passed away, after tiie destruction of the city by the con- 
tending Ethiopians and Assyrians. To maik lines 3S3, 384 as a 
later addition, as is often done, is shown by our knowledge of 
Egyptian history to be impossible. 
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better known. It is a wonderland of wealth and of 
almost superhuman knowledge.^ The mouths of its 
mysterious river are the chosen haunt of the liXiog 
'yipwv,- but nevertheless afforded good landing- 
places for roving pirates from Crete and other G reek 
islands, who, no doubt, found the fat lands of the 
Delta well worth the harrying, despite the penalty 
of lifelong labour in quarries or on irrigation- works 
which would betide a prisoner of the Egyptians/^ 
The usual route for the few Greek ships which ad- 
ventured the voyage to the Nile-mouths passed 
apparently by way of Cyprus, as in past days ; this 
was the route followed by Menelaos, SoAtyrJv oSbv 
apjaXir]v But in the already quoted passage of 
the Odijsscy (xiv. 257 ff), which can by internal 
evidence be almost certainly dated to the end of the 
eighth or beginning of the seventh century,'^ a 
Cretan ship ventures with a fair north wind on 
the direct passage from Crete to Egypt, but the 
voyage is evidently considered a very daring one, and 
only likely to be attempted by a reckless Cretan 
pirate. In the course of a few decades, however, 
this direct passage must have become more generally 
used, but during the Homeric period properly so 
called, that is to say, during the ninth and eighth 

1 0 < 1 . iv. 127, 228 ff. 

- Ih, iv. 365, 3S5 Proteus was probably located at the Nile- 
mouths by Cretan sailors ; the dXios was especially 

venerated in Crete, 

^ Od. xiv 257 ff. Ih iv 4S3. 

5 The description of the king ” repellinp: in person an un- 
important raid of sea-rovers dates this passage with certainty to 
this time, when the Delta was ruled by a number of small 
kinglets. 
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centuries B.C., commerce at least can only Lave been 
carried on between Greece and Egypt in Phoenician 
ships by way of I\ bodes and Cyprus. And this com- 
merce seems to have been practically non-existent. 

Of the new route to Egypt the Cretans were, no 
doubt, the pioneers; yet it is not to them that 
the credit of the revival of communication betw'een 
Egypt and Greece is due. Although some slight 
indications lead us to think that the Cretans of Axos 
and Itanos took some part in the tirst foundation of 
Cyivned yet, as a general rule, the Cretan sailors had 
now become mere wmndermg adventurers, with no 
taste for commerce or desire to colonize. Korobios 
the Cretan led the way to the African coast : but at 
Xaukratis no Cretan city possessed a factory. United, 
the Cretans might have done much as merchants 
and colonizers, but divided as they were by fierce 
iniestinal feuds the}^ did nothing, and left the 
lucrative traffic from the South and West entirely to 
others, who were not slow to take advantage of the 
way which the Cretans had shown them. The oppor- 
tunity was good ; the Phmnicians, half-paralysed by 
the presence of the Assyrian within their gates, had 
practically withdrawn from Greek waters ; the cities of 
Ionia, to which the culture of the Hycenman age had 
retreated before the Dorians, had seen the birth of 
the renew'ed energy of Hellenic civilization ; Egypt 
was about to free herself from the nightmare of 
alternate Ethiopian and Assyrian domination wTich 
had so long oppressed her, to enjoy a short period of 
peace and artistic renascence under the guidance of 
^ Hdt. iv. 154, 1 5 1. 
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the kings of the XXVIth Dynasty, who showed no 
desire to hamper the re-establish men t of comnnmica- 
tioii ^Yith the Greeks, but rather aided it by all the 
means in their power, short of directly offending 
Egyptian conservatism. The first Ch-eeks to follow 
in the steps of the Cretans to the Nile-mouths with 
the object, how^ever, not of piracy but of more or less 
peaceful trading, came undoubtedly from the greatest 
of the Ionian cities. fMiletos, in the first half of the 
seventh century B.C.; ^ the Milesians must soon have 

* It was about 650 D.C. that Gyt^es nf Lydia is said by King 
Ashurbanipal of Assyria to have "ent troops to the aid of 
P^amuuticilOS L, who had le^olted from Assyria: these weie 
the “brazen men" of Herodotos. It is natural to suppose that 
the ori<4inal intermediaries between the Lydian and Kgyjttian 
princes were the Milesians, who are known to liave !:)i^en the 
fiist Ionian traders to vi>it Egypt. ’We are then justified in 
dating the original foundation of to reixos, the fore- 

runner of Naukrati'j. considerably before 650 B.C., though we 
cannot accept the absuidly hiuh date (between 75^^ and 7^5 B.c. ) 
assigned to it by Mallet {Le'> Prrmirns Rtahll>«ein<- itt'< dt^ 
Orfcs t !> RRjypte, pp. 24 if), chietiy on the authority of the utteily 
untrustworthy Eu^ebian list of thalassocracies. It rnL^ht be 
supposed that Steabo (x\ii. p. 681) indicates a later date for 
the foundation (d ^iLXrjaicji/ relxos than 650, when he speaks of 
the Milesians sailing to tbe Bolbitine mouth wdth thirty ships 
and erecting tlieir foit iirl 'i'aixjuirixoi', but wliat he leally' 
means is merely that the fort was erected somewhere about the 
time of Psauimiticho«, in his reign or sluirtly before it. 'Jo 
suppose that because the parenthesis Kara Kva^dpr} 5 'ovtos rjv tov 
M7^ooi/ occurs in the same passage, that not 

founded until the years 634-615, during which Psarametichos 
and Kyaxares reigned contemporaneously, is unnecessary, if not 
rather absind ; since the parenthesis, if not a mere gloss added 
long after Strabo's time, obviously refers merely in general terms 
to the fact that Psammitichos and Kyaxares were roughly con- 
temporaries (though in reality Kyaxares belonged to a younger 
generation) and has nothing whate\er to do with the founding 
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been follow^ed by the Eliodians, whose isle lay now, 
as of old, on the road to Egypt, and by the hardy 
mariners of ^Hgina, both allies of the Milesians ; nor 
can it have been long before the Samians and other 
rising commercial states of Greece joined in the 
lucrative traffic with Egypt, although we hear little of 
their presence there till the time of Amasis. But the 
Greek culture which now came into contact with the 
ancient civilization of Egypt was not that of old days ; 
that had passed from the ken of the Egyptians in the 
eleventh century, when its exclusive dominion in the 
northern lands was overthrown by the Dorian inva- 
sion ; /low the MyceuLean culture, although its 
intiuence still lived in the new Hellenic culture which 
was radiating over the Greek world from the Ionian 
refuge of the Mycenman tradition, was dead ; its last 
stronghold in Cyprus had been taken, the Greek 
civilization of the Age of Bronze had finally given 
place to that of the Age of Iron, and with the cessa- 
tion of the Bronze Age culture of Greece ceases our 
interest. 


Of the relations which may have existed between 
the Greeks and the “Nearer East" of Asia Minor 
during the early post-Mycencean period our know- 
ledge is practically nil, because we have no real 
connected knowledge of the history of Asia Minor 
before c, yoo B.C. So that of the early relations of 

of 'Mi\ 7 ]( 7 lwv THxos. tVe come then to the conclusion that 
the Milesians first reached Egypt somewhere between 700 and 
650. 
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the Ionian cities with the peoples of the interior we 
know nothing. We hear vague accounts of attacks 
made by the newcomers from continental Greece upon 
the old Greeks of the Asiatic coast, ^ and also upon 
the settlements of non-Greek tribes near the sea, of 
the killing of the men and the taking of their women 
to wife by the invaders, but all this sounds very like 
the invention of a later age ; it ought to have been 
so, and so it was so. Of real contact with the 
inlanders, nothing. We have vague visions of a 
mighty and semi-fabulous “ Hittite ' empire, identi- 
fied by some with the kingdom of the Amazons on 
the Thermodon, to which the hieroglyphed monu- 
ments of Eyuk and Boghaz Koi are assigned ; but of 
its history we know nothing, other than that the 
characteristics of its art point to its being not much 
older than the eighth century u.c. Of relations 
between it and the post-Mycensean Ionian s we have 
no more title to speak than we had to speak of such 
relation between it and the Mycen^eans.*' We see 
vague glimpses of a chaos, in which hordes of invaders 
from Thrace sweep over the land, crossing and re- 
crossing each other’s path, and mixing themselves 
inextricably with the older non- Ary an inhabitants of 
the land ; but all is dark and confused, and nothing 
certain arrests our view until we reach the eighth 
century and the name of Midas. If he, and none 

^ Cf. the fight of the new emigrants to Kolophon with tols iv 
"E\X7;(ri, the Greeks who had lived in Kolophon before 
the “Great Migrations.’* — Paus. vii. 3. These earlier Kolopho- 
nians are connected in legend with Crete and with Boeotian 
Thebes (Legend of Rhakios and Manto and their son Mopsos ; 
Paus. he. clt.), 

S 
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other, is the •* Mita of Muski of whom the Assyrian 
records speak, the Phrygian kingdom was in hi& 
days a powerful State, which could wage war upon 
the borders of Cilicia with the Assyrians.^ AVhether 
we are to date the famous rock-cut tombs of 
Phrygia to his time or to an earlier period con- 
temporaneous with the heyday of ^lycenman cul- 
ture is uncertain ; if they date to the eighth 
century, as seems most probable, they show that 
the Phrygian art of the time, no doubt originally 
of the same European Bronze Age type as that of 
Mycenman Greece, was still predominantly ^lyce- 
nman in character ; - the Mycenaean ind uence still 
existed, for the Homeric culture, the culture of the 
Asiatic Greeks of the ninth and eighth centuries, 
was still Myceneean, though decadent. The estab- 
lishment of the Phrygian monarchy of Midas was 
apparentl}^ soon followed by the consolidation of the 

^ AYincklku, T oilier Vonlera^itus, p. 25, asserts the identity of 
jMita with Midas dogmatically enough. But he cannot prove the 
identity, and from the days of Tiglathpileser I, (b.c. iioo), when 
the land Muskaya is first mentioned in Assyrian history, to the 
days of Herodotos, who speaks of the Moiixot as forming part of 
the XIXth Persian satrapy (iii. 94 ; vii, 78), the people of Muski 
and their fellows of Tabali (Mocrxot and Ti/3ap7/i^oi, Meshech and 
Tubal) lived in Eastern Pontus and the borderlands of Armenia 
and Kolchis, nowhere near Phrygia. Mita does not appear as a 
great monarch : he is mentioned merely as a local kinglet, allied 
with the kings of Tabali and Urartu (Ararat) {Inscr. Khormhad^ 
31). So that his identity with Midas is by no means so certain 
as Dr. Winckler opines. (Uf* Uelitzsch, ITo lacj das Paradiesf 
p. 250.) 

- the use of the cross in decoration occurs in precisely 
the same way on gold plaques from Mycence {Schuchhaedt, 
Eddie maun, Fig. 232) and on the facades of the Phrygian tombs 
(Perrot-Chipiez, Bht, de VAd, v Fig. 48’, 
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Lydian tribes into a powerful kingdom under the 
Heraclid Dynasty, and the Greek cities of the coast 
now found their immediate neighbourhood occupied 
by two or three native kingdoms, consolidated^ 
pow(*rful, and highly civilized, which henceforward 
exercised for more than two centuries a profoundly 
modifying influence upon the course of Hellenic 
development. Their despotic m on arch s were the 
models whom the Greek tyrants imitated in their 
virtues as well as their vices ; to them the renascent 
civilization of Greece ow'ed much. The poets, the 
artists, and the engineers of Ionia and the Isles were 
in great request at the Court of Sardis under the 
Mermnads, and the gifts which the Lvdian king 5 
gave to the holy places of Greece called forth the 
best artistic energies of their time. From Assvria 
came to Lydia, which was for a short time an 
Assyrian subject-state, a system of weights, of 
Babylonian origin, which was at the beginning 
of the seventh century developed by the Lydians 
and the Asiatic lonians into the first known 
regular system of coined money ; this invention 
must soon have modified the whole economic condi- 
tion of Greece, and have contributed greatly to the 
general increase of wealth which marks the time ; 
as the means of convenient exchange multiplied, 
so must trade have increased. Lydia also served 
as a transmitter to Greece of a certain amount 
of Ass^’rian influence in matters other than weights 
and measures; the ^’Proto-Corinthian’^ style of 
orientalizing vase-painting, which seems to have 
first arisen in Ionia, probably owed much of its inspi- 
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ration to Assyrian models communicated through 
Lydia. 

The extent of communication between Greece and 
Mesopotamia through Lydia and thence overland 
through Asia Minor must, however, not be exag- 
gerated ; there is evidence that the usual route from 
Assyria to Lydia was not overland, but via Phoenicia, 
and thence by sea. Ashurbani23al speaks of L^’dia as 
a land across the sea,'’ ^ and the Assyrians did not 
come into contact with it until after the conquest of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus. 

After the fall of Nineveh, the Lydian kingdom, 
freed from Assyrian control, rapidly grew in power, 
and the Lydian kings were enabled to pursue undis- 
turbed their great object, the conquest of the Ionian 
cities. This enterprise, which had begun under 
Gyges, attained complete success under Croesus, and 
the political independence of the Greeks of the 
Asiatic mainland disappeared. Had not the trans- 
ference of power in Asia from Lydia to the distantly 
centralized Persia now immediately supervened, it is 
difficult to gauge the effect which the continuance of 
a strong Lydian empire under successors of Croesus 
might not have had upon the fortunes of the 
Greeks ; the interest in and friendship for the 
states of continental Greece which was professed 
by the Lydian kings would without doubt soon 
have given place to the desire for political conquest, 
and Lydia, with her centre situated on the threshold 

^ George Smith, Historij of Assurhanipal^ pp. 71, 73; 
Brit. Mus. Tablet K, 2675, Rv. I, 13; Ashurb. Cylinder B, 
86 . 
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of Greece, inigEt have succeeded where distant Persia 
failed. 

On comparing the Bronze Age civilization of 
Greece with the mature culture of the Greeks we are 
at first struck by the many outward points of differ- 



Fig 65 — Leaden Statuette from Kampos, showing M3'cencean 
male costume (PEkKOT-CniPiEZ, vi Fig. 3;;5). 

ence between the two. In the matter of costume^ 
for instance, the Greek of the early classical period 
differed entirely from the Mycenaean, to whom the 
fibula was practically unknown : who had worn, if 
a man, usually nothing but a waistclout, often of 
most gorgeous pattern (affording a barbaric contrast 
to the plain white of the Egyptians), depend- 

ing from a tight girdle of leather (probably orna- 
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men ted with metal), and sometimes further improved 
by a dangling network hanging down in front or 
on high festivals, if he was wealthy enough, also a 
striped and spotted robe {rf. Fig. 62) ; “ if a woman, 
only a heavy flounced skirt or petticoat, which looks 
almost as if it were of Babylonian origin. Such a 
complete alteration of costume is rather remark- 
able in the ancient world ; did the simple waistcloth 
belong originally to the Pelasgian forerunners of the 
Hellenes P 

But when comparing the art of the Greek Bronze 
Age with that of classical Greece, while noting a 
hundred points of difference we can yet see that 
there are many points of resemblance. The graceful 
y'et bizarre character of this art, which fits in so well 
with the bizarrerie of these demons and deities which 
we find figured on its gems or fashioned in its 
Jewellery, and whom the later Greeks, for whom 
Homer and the priests of Delphi had elaborated an 
eclectic pantheon, appear to have regarded as more 
than half-foreign, seems un-Greek. Yet, if we 
look closer, we can see that in Mycenaean art there 
lies, despite its bizarrerie, a spirit which is Greek ; 
it is in the reliefs of the Vaphio cups that it can 
be seen most clearly, but elsewhere it is rarely in- 
discernible. And so we naturally conclude that the 
thesis already enunciated in Chapter II. is correct, 

^ CJ. the frescoes of Knossos and of the Tomb of Rekhmara, 
the Kampos statuette (Fig. 65, above), Vaphio cups, &c. 

~ This is in all probability in reality the long trailing of 

the Tdoj/es eX/cextrwt'CS {jif. Helbig, Homtriisvhe JJpos, p. 171 ff). 
It is well represented on a gem from Vaphio, illustrated by 
Tsountas-Manatt, p. 225, Fig. iii. 
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and that Mycenaean art and the Greek art of later 
days are in reality one. Nothing of the evidence 
which we have since passed in review causes us to 
alter this opinion ; ail goes to conlirm the position 
that archaic Greek art was no new thing ; it was 
a renascence^ developed originally in Ionia and the 
zEgean Islands in the main from the decadent art 
of Mycenm and influenced on the one hand by 
the geometrical art of the Dipylon, a totally inde- 
pendent art- system, on the other by the Assyro- 
Egyptian Mischlcaad of Phoenicia, Greek art was 
then in no way the sudden and amazing growth 
which it is usually considered to be ; it grew 
quickly out of barbarism in the seventh and 
sixth centuries n.c.. it is true, bat it could only 
do this because it was merely recovering from a 
period of decadence ; its original rise from primi- 
tive beginnings had taken place many a century 
before. Its traditions date back not merely a cen- 
tury or so before Pheidias, but many hundred years 
before to the time of the Achaian makers of the 
cups of \ aphio or the bulks head of Mycenm, 
before them to the art of the proto-Mycenman 
potters of Thera, Phylakope, and Kamarais, and 
before them again to the rude marble figures of the 
Cycladic cist-graves and the black potTragments 
of Troy and Athens. From its Peiasgian origin 
through its stages of Achaian splendour and 
‘‘ Homeric decadence to its re-birth in Ionia and 
the isles in the seventh century, Greek art is one 
und the same. 

Nor, in comparing other phases of the ZTycenman 
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culture with the corresponding phases of the later 
civilization of Greece, is the first impression of 
strangeness altogether maintained. Too much, for 
instance, is made of the supposed difference of 
polity. The Mycenaean king lived in his high castle 
fenced up to heaven ” with his subjects cower- 
ing at his feet. This is oriental ! ' says one. 
But fortressed despotism is not necessarily oriental ; 
Pelopids or Perseids, the kings of Mycenm were 
Greeks, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the legends of their Lydian, Phcenician, or Egypt- 
ian origin really indicate anything more than the 
well-known fact of Mycenrean commerce and inter- 
course with Asia and with Egypt. And if the 
iLinyans and Minoans were of Pelasgic descent, 
this does not make them Orientals, but rather 
L rgriechen.^' But they had harems, separate 
apartments for the women ! " is reiterated. The 
deduction from this circumstance (which has, by 
the way, been doubted by some observers) ^ is 
inadmissible ; the Athenians, who had ywiuKua 
in their houses, were Orientals then. Why need 
the Greek king ever have had am* other than 
a Greek origin? Nothing non-(a’eek is to be 
seen in the little which we know of the Wycena^an 
polity.' 

We have already seen that the importance of the 
change from burial to burning of the dead has been 
greatly exaggerated. The later (Greeks buried as 
well as burnt, and the 3Iycemeans probably burnt as 

^ G". Hogarth, Aidhoriftf and Arclicrolotjify p. 249. 

-5 Cf. Tsountas-Manatt, he, clt. pp. 336, 337. 
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well as buried ; in the early period it was more 
usual to bury. 

In the religion of later Greece the demons and 
spirits whom the Mycensean venerated still lived, and 
of them the huntress Artemis and the marine deities 
seem to have been the most important survivals 
and who shall say that Zeus and Hera, even Apollo 
himself, were not worshipped by the Mycenmans as 
much as by their descendants ? 

The Mycenman culture, then, though apparently 
differing widely enough from the culture of later 
Greece to make one doubt for an instant if it be 
Greek, is in reality not merely its forerunner, but 
also its immediate and direct ancestor. The whole 
of Greek culture, from the solid rock of the Athenian 
akropolis up, is one. 


Survivals are always interesting, and no more 
interesting task could be taken up than the tracing 
out of the many survivals of ^lycenman days 
which still existed in the new Greece, the identU 
ficatiou of those of the original timbers which 
remained when the ship was rebuilt. Owing to the 
present scantiness of our knowledge, in small matters 
such an attempt might perhaps lead to too exuberant 
a fancifulness of theorizing, but in greater matters, 
such as the survivals of Mycemean state-organizations- 
for instance, we may expect that such an incpiiry 
would be attended with some certainty. 

In a sense, of course, the majority of the Greek 
states were Myceniean *' survivals ; there are few 
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important Greek town- sites which would not, if care- 
fully examined, show proof of unbroken occupation 
as far back as the pra)-Mycenaean period. Athens 
has existed as an inhabited place from the earliest 
post-neolithic times, perhaps before 2500 B.C., to the 
present day. Yet classical Athens could hardly be 
called a Mycentean survival, because, though its 
akropolis doubtless was the seat of an important 
town in prehistoric times ^ — a presumption which its 
many heroic legends fully bear out — yet during the 
post- Mycenaean age, Athens, though an important seat 
of geometric art, seems to have fallen politically into 
a condition of complete insignificance, from which 
it did not emerge until the end of the sixth century. 
So that Athens was not " a IMycemean survival ** in 
the sense of a state which had retained its import- 
ance unimpaired from heroic times into the classical 
period. 

The importance of Orchomenos no doubt lasted 


■ Was Athens from the first the most important city of Attica ? 
It seems probable that Prffsim has a good claim to be regarded 
as having originally been a place of greater Importance than the 
Athenian akiopolis-city. In ilycensean times it was certainly 
ot gieat importance, as the remains of its citadel and the note- 
woithy results of the late excavations in its necropolis (c/. 
Fkazer, Fans. ii. 404, v. 522) show. It is represented by 
Paui*anias (ii. 31 ) as the port to which the offerings of the 
Hyperboreans were brought and then forwarded to Delos : this 
is a hint ot its early commercial importance. Further, it 
seems very probable that it was a very ancient member of the 
Kalaureian alliance (r. (uiU, p. 256). The other Prasiai, in 
Ksnuria, is that mentioned as a member of the Amphictiony by 
Strabo (viii. 374) ; here the identity of name might argue con- 
nection, and the harbour of the Attic Prasiai lies directly on 
the route from the Euripus to the Saronic Gulf. 
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well into the classical age/ until, in fact, the struggle 
between the Leagues of Eretria and Chalkis for 
commercial predominance was decided ; thereafter, 
Orchomenos fell back into an obscurity which was 
shared with her throughout later (dreek history by 
her fellow, lolkos : ra Ss citto to a ^aijnoviov a(l)l(nv 

ic TO dcrOtvicfTepov tjueAXtv aa 

In Argos and A^lgina, however, we have two 
states which ina3r be taken as typical examples 
of Alycenman survivals. Both Argos and Angina 
were, as far as we can tell, important states in 
Mycenman times and long before ; the Larisa of 
Argos was probably one of the earliest Pelasgian 
settlements in the Peloponnese, over it Phoroneus 
and the descendants of Proitos are fabled to have 
ruled long before the Perseids founded Tiryns 
’^and Myceme; while a Pelasgic connection between 
yEgina and Crete is indicated by common worship of 
the Pelasgian goddess Brit om art is or Diktynna, in 
I LEgina called Aphaia/' Both remained strong and 
wealthy throughout the period of Dorian conquest ; 
the kingdom of Diomed seems stronger in the U 'nnl 
and more upstanding than the realm of Agamemnon, 
and A^lsfina was a home of Mvcena^an wealth and 
Mycenman art down to the end of the ninth century. 
After the Dorian invasion Alycena? and Tiryns dis- 
appear ; though they apparently continued to exist 

^ It can hardly he doubted that, until the rise of Corinth was 
•consummated, the Minyan cities continued to form an important 
link between East and West, connecting the ^gean with the 
Corinthian Gulf and the kingdom of Odysseus overland, probably 
by way of Krisa. 

“ Paus. 


lb. ii. 30. 
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at least until the time of the Pheidonian hegemony,^ 
they do not, like Orchomenos, maintain their exist- 
ence until the last days of Greek history ; to all 
intents and purposes they disappeared when the 
Dorians entered the Peloponnese. With Argos the 
case was far different. The Dorians of Argos seem 
to have mingled more with the older population than 
did the Lacedaemonians ; it is possible that the 
expulsion of Tisamenos was accomplished after less- 
resistance than was offered to the conquest of the 
Eurotas valley. There is nothing to show that 
the Argive state was more than very temporarily 
eclipsed by rhe Dorian occupation, and it is permis- 
sible to think that there was a direct continuity, 
which was but little interfered with by the replace- 
ment of Tisamenos by Temenos, between the Argive 
kingdom of Diomed and that of Pheidon, which in 
the dawn of connected Cireek history appears as the 
dominant state of the Peloponnese, and that this posi- 
tion of dominance was an inheritance handed down 
from late Mycenaean days, when Argos was beginning 
to eclipse its younger but hitherto more powerful 
rival Mycenae. The Dorians found Argos becoming 
more powerful than Mycenae, and so they naturally 
made Argos the seat of their power, abandoning 
Mycenee. 

In Argos then we have a true ^lycenaean state- 
survival. 

/Egina was in legend always closely connected 
with Epidauros and the Argolic coast : it is evident 
that during the Mycenman period the island was an 
1 V. postj p. 291. 
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important dependency, first of the Mycenman state, 
and later of Argos. The connection with Argos was 
always maintained ; the Dorians who colonized the 
island, in all probability in the ninth century, came 
from Argos, and in later days when AEgina ^vas 
attacked by Athens and Corinth, it was to Argos 
that the islanders turned for help. 

The dominating position of ^gina in the Saronic 
Gulf would seem to mark her out as pre-eminently 
■destined to become a commercial centre. As one of 
the most important members of the Kalaureian 
Amphictiony she had been from Mycenman times a 
famous home of commerce and of seamanship ; in the 
Hesiodic poems her seamen are said to have been the 
first to navigate the /Egean : 

j o? o rjrot 7 rpu)TOi ^ev^av V£oc ajU(j)u\l(T(Tac 

; Trpwrot 2' i(Trla Oivro vewg Trrlpa TTOvroiropOLO^ 

This verse, despite its poetic exaggeration, shows 
that the continental Greeks of the end of the eighth 
century recognized zl^gina as having been one of the 
first Greek states to take to the water. A legend 
related by Pausanias- would seem to show that the 
AEginetans traded with Kyllene in Elis and through 
Kyllene with the Arcadians at an even earlier period, 
while the legendary connection of the Aiakids and 
Myrmidons with Phthiotis testifies to equally early 
relations between ^Egina and Northern Greece, 
■carried on no doubt through the Minyan cities. 

^ Hes. Ratal. Fragm. 96 ; ed. Kixkel. 

- Faus. viii. 5 
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When the age of colonization began, zEgina, as we 
have seen, became an active member of the Eretrian 
system of alliances. Her population was too small to- 
allow her to colonize, ^ but her trade, assured by the 
powerful co-operation of Eretria and Wiletos, did not 
suffer by this abstention. Her commercial pre- 
eminence was further secured by her early adoption 
of a modified form of the Phcenician system of 
weights and measures, which had been in use in 
!Melos and other islands of the yEgean since the days 
of Phoenician predominance,- and the invention of 
coined money, which came to her from Lydia, no 
doubt by way of ^liletos, at the beginning of the 
seventh century. Her far-reaching commerce spread 
the tortoise "-money of TEgina during the seventh 
century over the greater part of the Higean and the 
Peloponnese, as well as in Northern Greece, and 
made its standard the basis of the currency of many 
a Greek state. ^ Tradition makes Pheidon, king of 

^ The only .^ginetan colony was founded late in the 6th cen- 
tury, at Kydonia in Crete, after the exiled Samians had been 
expelled from that place (Hot. iii. 59). It is perhaps significant 
that these Samians were attacked by ^Egina, the old enemy of 
their state. 

- This is the view of Head, Hist aria Xuraonim^ pp. xxxviii. f., 
331 ff. Aphrodite was especially worshipped in ^Egina, and this 
has been taken to show that Phoenicians were settled in the 
island at a very early period. 

'■ lentil the introduction of the Euboic weight, it was used 
from Cilicia to Italy, and was the general standard of con- 
tinental Greece. It should be noted here, in connection with 
what has previously {p. 256) been said with respect to the 
Eretrian and Chalkidian Leagues, that Eretria, though so 
closely connected with the allies of iEgina, and probably also 
with iEgina herself, never used tlie iEginetan standard, but, like 
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Argos, -wlio most probably reigned about tbe middle 
of the seventh century/ introduce weights and mea- 
sures from /Egina into ]^elopounesoSj and can be 
money to be coined for him there.- This tradition 
is probably historical : Pneidon was an enemy of 
Corinth, the rival of ^Egina and, as we have seen, 
the rulers of Ai’gos were in all probability closely 
connected with the Eretrian-^Eginetan and hos- 
tile to the Chalkidian-Corinthian alliance ; the 
^ginetan route to the AVest passed from yEgina 
along the l^eloponiiesian coast. The prosperity 
of yEgina must however have received a rude shock 
about the middle of the seventh century, when the 
issue of the Lelantine war assured the commercial 
hegemony of her rival Corinth in continental Greece. 
And from this time the general importance of ^Egina 
began to decline; but, although her iniluence iu the 
AVest seems to have entirely disappeared, she still 

Chalkis, kept to the peculiar bvstem of Eubcua. It is noticeable 
that the ^ginetan standard was used by states connected with 
the Eretrian alliance by Korkyra after her revolt from 

Corinth) in preference to that of Eubn a, which was identified 
far more with Chalkis and Connth than with Eretria. 

^ Of the various dates proposed for Pheidon, that of Cuktius 
(668 B.c.) seems the most probable. 74S is certainly too early, if 
Pheidon had money made for him in .Egina 

- ’f^opLLafj.a iv AhfLvTf [Etfpa. s. v. 'OdeXtcrKop need 

not mean more than that he struck money in ^Egina for use in his 
owm dominions, with which .Egiua was closely connected. The 
tradition which makes Pheidon adopt the ^ginetan coinage 
does not appear in Herodotos, who only mentions his ‘‘ giving a 
metric system"' to the Peloponnesians : but if he gave them 
weights he probably gave them those of ^Egina. which was con- 
nected with Argolis by ties of friendship and alliance, and if he 
gave them .Eginetan weights, he probably gave them .Eginetan 
coinage, which was widespread in the Peloponnese. also. 
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kept up mucli of ker old energy in the southern 
yf]geau. with which Corinth had little connection, and 
at the end of the sixth century possessed her factory 
at Naukratis in Egypt, and in Sostratos, son of 
Laodaraas, a merchant prince with whom it was 
impossible for any one to competed Since also she 
had been first in the field, the adherence of Corinth 
to the rival Euboic system of coinage was not 
sufficient to displace the Hilginetan standard from 
its old established position in the Peloponnese 
and in other parts of Greece. Argos still re- 
mained her friend, and Corinth was never able 
to oppose Argos with much success. Eventually 
the Corinthians secured the destruction of their 
rival by supporting the attacks of Athens upon 
the eyesore of the Peiraieus,’’ never anticipating 
that after the absorption of FEgina the Athenians 
would pi'ove more dangerous rivals to them than 
H^gina had ever been.- 

If Argos and ^Egina are t\'pical Mycenman sur- 
vivals among the states of Greece, in the sense that 
their heroic importance was fully maintained in later 
days, Corinth is a typical representative of the new 
Greece. Her heroic traditions are meagre ; that the 
original town of Ephyra already existed in Mycenaean 
times seems evident, but it was of little importance : 
“ 0£,” says Pausanias (ii. 4), ouk 

avTOKpuTOpa ovra eivai £ 7 rt Upolrio, koX 

’'Apyeioig Ijd) r£ TTf/flojuat kci (iarig ra ^Opy^pov prj 
TTapepyov ETTfiXl^aro. (jiaivovrai 0£ icat B£XX£po^dvrov 
peTOiKtiaavTog ig AvkUiv ovSlv ^aaov 01 KoplvOiot 
^ Hdt. iv. 152. - Jb V. 92. 
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rdJi; Iv^'Apyu SuvacrruJv i) AlvKtivaiQ viraKOvovr^g* iSta 
TS ovSava 7rape<T^ovro ap^ovra rrjg iirt Tpolav arpciTiag^ 
avvrerayph'Oi Se MvKyjvaiotg kciI ocratv aXXcov 
^Ayapipvojv riyuro ptTh(T)(Ov tov <tt6Xov. ^ That at 
one period Corinth was very closely connected with 
Mycenio and probably under the direct control of the 
Mycenaean rulers seems to be indicated by Captain 
■Steffen's discovery of the ancient military roads 
which run between Mycenae and the isthmus.^ But 
in the seventh century, when the continental Creeks 
began in emulation of the lonians to voyage and to 
colonize, it is Mycenge that has become an insignificant 
hill village, while Corinth is a great city, a colonizer 
and trafficker in distant seas, and almost the equal of 
Argos in power and prestige, of M^gina in wealth 
and activity. But one thing Corinth lacked w^hich 
Migina possessed, pedigree : she was /louvcllc riche. 
It is significant that she was the centre and head- 
quarters of the commercial league which had been 
originally established to compete with the ancient 
Eretrian confederacy, which, as we have seen, may date 
back to Mycengean ” times. The league of Chalkis 
and Corinth was a far younger rival ; no Mycenaean 
connection can be unearthed for it. The commercial 
importance of Corinth did not then begin to develop 
until after the close of the period of Mycenman 
hegemony. Now it is evident to us at the present 
day that it was inevitable that the younger league 
must have eventually to a great extent supplanted 
the older in the transmission of goods between East 
and West (though the older still remained a good 
^ Cy , the map in Tsouxtas-Maxa-tt, p. 12. 

T 
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means of communication between the East and tho 
Peloponnese simply). The unrivalled geographical 
position of Corinth, commanding and connecting the 
Saronic and the Corinthian gulfs and affording a 
sea route shorter and safer than that round Malea^ 
a land route shorter and easier than that overland 
from Nauplia or Epidauros, made the eventual 
commercial predominance of Corinth in continental 
Greece a certainty. To whom are we to ascribe the 
first impulse that set Corinth on her path of com- 
mercial development P Who were the sharpsighted 
mariners and traders who first perceived the com- 
mercial possibilities of the Isthmian city r We have 
seen that for at least a couple of centuries after the 
Mycenman thalassocracy had come to an end Greek 
waters were dominated by the Phoenicians. Now in 
Corinth we have, if anywhere in Greece, clear traces 
of the presence of Phoenicians ; the Corinthian 
Aphrodite was as Semitic as the goddess of Paphos 
also — a far less assured point — the Kyklopes w^ho 
; were especially worshipped at Corinth^ may very 
well have been the Kebirim ; while the name 
Melikertes is Mclek-Jdryatj King of the City/’ 
whether the god Melkarth be here in question or not.- 
It is then to the Phoenicians that the discovery of 
the commercial possibilities of Corinth are to be 
assigned. The greatness of Corinth belongs then 
exclusively to post-Mycenman times ; she is the 

1 Patjs. ii. 2. 

“ That Medeia, who wa^ confused with the Hera Akraia of 
Corinth, was a Semitic goddess is shown by Farkell ( Cults of 
the Greek States^ i. p, 203) to be extremely probable. 
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representative of the new order, as Argos and yEgina 
were survivals of the old. 

MvKJjvatwv KOI TipvvOlwv TETpaicoaioL. A\hether 
these four hundred heroes of the final struggle with the 
Persian host were citizens of villages still suffered for 
a time to exist, or were, as Professor Mahaffy main- 
tains,^ like the Messenians, exiles from aMycense and 
a Tiryns which had been destroyed by the Argives 
long before, perhaps in the carrying out of a Phei- 
donian (rvvoiKKrpog, they were the last representatives 
of the foremost cities of heroic G reece ; their name 
reappears no more in Greek history. Herodotos 
makes no comment upon their epitaph, yet we 
cannot doubt that to him and to many another 
visitor to the Delphic shrine it seemed fitting that 
their names, pregnant with so many mighty memories, 
should have found their place in the list of defenders 
of their country at the moment of her most supreme 
struggle for existence, and that their presence should 
have been commemorated in the central point of 
Hellenedom, the opcpaXog yi)g. We, the inheritors 
of Greek culture, assuredly find it a matter of 
extreme interest that the Hellenes should have 
registered for our knowledge the fact that My- 
cengeans and Tirynthians died to preserve intact 
that European civilization of which in the far-away 
heroic age their ancestors had helped to lay the 
foundation. 


1 Survey of Greeh ClvllhatioVt P* 3I* 



Fig. 66. — Obverse of a Lydian coin 
of the early part of the Vlth 
century B.c. (Compare designs 
of Mycensean gems.) 
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NOTE OX MYCEN.EAN RELIGION 

AYhen dealing with Mycenaean Crete some reference has 
been made (p. 204) to Mycemean religious ideas. Of 
this subject our knowledge is, naturally, very scanty. 
The prse- Mycenaean Greeks seem to have venerated a 
female goddess, of whom nude marble images (Fig. 38) 
were made. This deity is occasionally steatopygous. 
Other marble images of men playing harps, &c., which 
are known, presumably do not represent deities. The 
Mycenjeans made small robed female images fthe so- 
called owl- headed figures), w hich veiy pi'obably wei*e 
intended for a representation of a female deity. In the 
curious theriom Orphic figures which we find so constantly 
repeated on ^Myceujean frescoes, gems, and metal-work, 
we certainly have deities of some kind. And the peculiar 
armed figure w hich we see in the well-known fresco and 
gem from Mycenje (Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, de VArt : Grcce 
Priimtice^ Figs, 440, 425), is probably the image of a 
god. Further, the double-headed axe, which is such a 
common feature in Mycenaean art, is certainly the symbol 
of a god. 

We can identify this last deity at once. He is without 
doubt a Zeus. The double-axe was the symbol of the 
Zeus of Labranda, and that the Pelasgian Zeus of Crete 
was the same as this old Asiatic god is made extremely 
probable by the original racial identity of the prje-Hellenic 
Cretans (and “Greeks” in general) with the Lykians 
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and other peoples of Asia Minor. Lahranda is the j 
same word as the Knossian Aa/Svpiy^o^, both meaning i 
Place of the Double Axe/^ i.e., House of Zeus.’’^ The j 
Mycenaean double-axe is then the * 
symbol of Zeus,- and as his symbol \ 
it Avas especially dedicated at his ; 
most ancient sanctuary in the 1 
Dicta^an Cave, so successfully ex- [\ 
plorad by Mr. Hogarth (A nn, Brit. | 
Sck. Ath. 1899-1900, p. 94 ff). 1 
The bulFs-head which also 
frequently appears on Mycenjean 
works of art, often in conjunc- 
tion with the double-axe, is also 
a Zeus emblem, and is the back 
of the now famous throne, discovered by Mr, Evans in 
the palace of Knossos, fashioned in the shape of an 
cak-Uaf, symbol of Pelasgic Zeus 

^ The identity of the name Labranda with the Aa^upivdos of 
Kn6?sos has been mere than once pointed out, first by Mayer 
{Mylcenisrhe Beitrage, ii. ; JaJirh. Arch Inst. vii. p. 191). As Xd^pvs 
is the kleinasiatisch w'ord for Aare, Lahra-nda or Labrau-uda 
evidently means ‘‘The Place of the Donble-Axe,” and AajSi'pLvOos 
must, as Mayer maintains, have the same meaning, and so the 
Palace of Knossos, which contains so many representations of 
the double-axe, is no doubt rightly identified by Mr. A. J. Evans 
with the veritable Labyrinth itself. The Minoan Labyrinth was 
then in some sort under the special protection of Zeus, who was 
■especially wwshipped at Knossos, and the Minotaur probably 
bears much the same relation to him, since the bull’s head 
appears to have been his emblem as well as the double-axe, as 
the animal-headed demons of the woods and waters bore to 
Artemis or Diktynna. 

I - The “ Kariau Zeus,” properly so-called, was of course a new 
importation from Karia, at a time when the original character 
of the Pelasgic Zeus and his double axe had long been forgotten 
in Greece. 



Fig. 67. — Emblem of Zeus 
of the Double-Axe(My- 
cenee). 
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The armed hgure may again very well be a Zeus. 

The tlieriom Orphic figures are extremely interesting. 
The head is sometimes that of a lion, more often that of an 
ass or horse (apparently), though it may well be questioned 
whether sometimes it is not intended for that of a bear. 
The figures wear a tight waistbelt, below which depends 
behind a heavy object, nearly reaching the ground, which 
is apparently intended for the haiiy animal skin belonging 
to the head, though sometimes it is so exaggerated as to 
resemble the abdomen of an insect ; so Milchiiufkr 
(AnJamje der Kanst, p. 65) took it to be the body of a 
grasshopper ! These figures usually hold in their hands j 
a prochous (Fig. 68), or carry dead animals, apparently j 
the spoils of the chase, over their shoulders, or, as in 
Fig. 58, by means of a shoulder-yoke. Other therio- 
morphic figures in various positions are found on the 
island-gems and Cretan sealstones. 

I take these figures, as Tsouxtas does,^ to be demons 
of the springs and of the woods, of running water and of 
the chase, and believe them 
to be closely connected with 
Artemis - worship. Mr. Far- 
XELL has ably exhibited the 
real character of Artemis as a 
primeval goddess having pre- 
cisely the attributes which can 
be assigned to the theriomorphic 
demons of the jVIycenseans.- In Crete she was called 
-Britomartis or Diktynna, and she appears in ^Egina 
as Aphaia. Her name Diktynna has been assumed 
to be connected with bhcivov^ ‘‘ net, ’ and so she has 
been called a net-spirit,” but it seems more probable 



Flu. 68. — Mycenxan Water- 
demon (? Artemis), from 
an intaglio. 


^ Mijcemtan 29S, 

- Cults of thii Gvetk States, ii. ch. xiii. 
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that her name means simply the ‘‘ Diktfean ’’ (the ter^ 
mination -nna being easily explicable with the help of 
Lycian ; r. ante, p. 178), and has nothing to do with the 
Greek biKTvov. She is the goddess of the mountains, 
woods, and streams of Dikte. Her pne- Hellenic and 
Pelasgian (or in Crete, Eteoki-etan) character is evident; 
^ and Mr. Farxell is undoubtedly right in holding her to 
? be practically identical with the female goddess of Asia 
; Minor : the goddess of woods and wateis is but a deriva- 
tive of the Mother-goddess ; Artemis was but a form of 
Rhea. (In fact this early prominence of the female 
goddess might be adduced as 
a confirmation of our theoiy 
that the pr^e-Mycen^ean and 
early Mycenaean inhabitants of 
Crete and other parts of 
Greece, the Eteokretans, Le- 
leges, Pelasgi,” itc., belonged 
to the same race as the abori- 
ginal stock of Asia Minor. ) 



Fig. 69. — Artemis (Diktynnn) 
TTOTi'ia 9 i}f>Civ. (From a M>- 
cena^an intaglio, found at 
Vaphio ) 


Mdiether the theriomorphic Mycencean figures are actual 
representations of Artemis herself, or simply either 
attendant demons (Tsui xtas calls them Satyrs) or 
priests of Artemis arrayed in animal skins remains 
doubtful, but it is very possible that Artemis herself is 
intended, for many udaijli bear somewhat similar 
scenes, except that for the theriomorphic figure is sub- 
stituted a woman (Fig. 69 ; cf. Peruot-Chipiez, Hist. 


de VArt: La Grece Primitive, Fig. 426, 12). That this 
woman bearing the dead body of a deer or goat is Artemis 
there can be little doubt, and the huntress drawing the 

O 

bow whom we see on the geni figured by Peruot-Chipiez, 
loc, clt. Fig. 426, IT, is certainly she. The woodland 
goddess was then worshipped by the Mycemeans, and 
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her representations and symbols can easily be recognised 
in Mycensean art. 

The worship of Artemis retained in classical times 
many traces of primeval savagery, and we may be sure 
among her Mycenaean worshippers her character was 
more that of the wild \\pT€fiis Aaippla than that of the 
serene moon-goddess of later days, and that the human 
sacrifice and the primitive witchcraft afterwards associated 
with the name of Hekate, who is but a form of her, were 
prominent features of her worship in Mycemean days. 

Mr. Farnell (loc. cii. p. 464) is of opinion that her 
conjunction with Apollo is of comparatively late date, 
and was first brought about in Delos. It does not appear 
probable (r. ante, p. 243) that Delos became a Greek 
sanctuary until the dawn of the classical period ; we cer- 
tainly see nothing which can be construed as a trace of 
Apollo- worship in Mycenaean days. Whether Apollo 
was known to the Mycenaeans, whether Pelasgi or Aryans, 
or not, it is impossible to say ; Tiele brings him from 
Asia Minor, whence, he thinks, oracles came with him to 
Greece. That the Delian sanctuary was founded from 
Crete when the Karians or Leleges were finally expelled 
from the Cyclades seems probable, so that he may have 
originally come from Crete. 

The certainty of Zens- and Artemis- worship suggests 
the probability of jRhea-n^orship. It is natural to sup- 
pose that the more dignified female deity, wdiom we find 
seated on a throne on several Mycensean intayli, is the 
Mother-goddess of the Pelasgic populations ; the male 
deity who sometimes accompanies her is evidently the 
young Zeus (cf. Evans, J. H. S. xxi. 168). 

The prevalence of marine subjects in Mycenaean art 
has already been noticed, and a very early IMycenaean sea- 
demon illustrated, on p. 201; that Poseidon and other 
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sea- deities were already worshipped in jMycenaean times 
seems very probable. Poseidon was intimately connected 
- with the originally JMycensean League of Kalaureia (the 
' Kalaureian Zeus was originally a Poseidon) ; in legend 
he is especially connected with the early ^olic princes 
of Thessaly (Grote^ Hist, Ch\ p. 93), and he was always 
especially worshipped by the Achaians of the Corinthian 
Gulf (where he may have been of Aigialean, ?.6., Ionian 
origin), and by the seafaring lonians, who, as we have 
seen, wei-e probably already active in Greece in the 
Mycenican epoch. As god of the sea Poseidon was 

naturally the tutelary deity of all islands, and in Tenos 
we may perhaps find the original ^Fgean seat of his wor- 
ship, which may have spread hence to all those islands 
and coasts of Greece to which the Mycensean culture, 
which was in so many of its aspects connected with the 
sea, extended. Was Poseidon also not of Aryan origin ? 
Was he also a legacy of the early island populations 
to the Greeks, as Xereus and the other aXiot yepoKrcj 
probably were ? He was certainly not Babylonian, as 
Mr. Gladstoxe believed,^ for he has nothing whatever 
in common with the Sumerian god of the primeval 
waters. Ea. 

The Chthonic worship of Denieter and Kore, being 
typically Pelasgic, ' was no doubt handed on by the 
early Pelasgic “ Mycemeans to the later Mycena?ans of 
' the Pelopid hegemony ; the worship of Demeter connects 
closely with that of Artemis : the horse-headed Demeter 
: of Phigaleia, a characteristically Pelasgic goddess in a 
' Pelasgic land, was as much an Artemis as was the fish- 
tailed Eurynome w ho w as venerated in the same place. 

We have already seen (pp. 229, 239) that of the wor- 
ships of the Thracian Dionysos and the Semitic Aphrodite 
^ LnintmaTl:s of Ho meric Study, p. 135. 
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Tve need not expect to find traces in early Mycenaean 
times, at Kndssos, for example. The gold plaques with 
a^epresentations of Aphrodite and her doves from Mycente 
ai’e apparently late-^Iycen^ean, and may date to the 
ninth century, when Aphrodite^ worship had probably 
become widely spread iu Greece.^ 

The scanty traces of Mycenman religion which exist 
are therefore mainly pne-Hellenic in character. AVith 
the probable exception of Hera, who must have been 
worshipped by the Mycenaean Achaians of Argolis and 
probably by Mr. Evans s Knossians also, we cannot find 
much ti-ace of the worships introduced by the invad- 
ing Aryans, But who shall say with confidence of 
Greek religion that this part of it is Aiyan, and that 
non- Aryan ? All we can affirm with reason is that the 
Rhea- and Artemis- worship certainly, certain phases of 
Zeus-worship certainly, and the Poseidon -worship possibly, 
are prsc-Aryan and Pelasgic ’’ ; and these worships bulk 
largest in our knowledge of Mycenman religion. Before 
we can say that here or there is apparently an indication 
of Aryan and post-Pelasgic worships having existed in 
Mycenaean days, a thing which, cj* hupothesi^ we ought to 
find, our knowledge of things Mycenaean must extend 
itself far beyond its present limits. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO APPEXDIX I. 

Mr. Farnell {Cults of the Greek States pp. 13, 14) 
WTites : The ordinary Greek of the Homeric period did 
not imagine his god under the form of a beast but under 
the form of a man. He did not, however, as yet repre- 
sent him in this form either in marble or wood, as a 
general rule.’^ 


' F. ante, p. 229. 
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Homeric religion seems certainly wholly anthropo- 
morphic, blit surely the mention of the Trojan Athene 
Polias {II. vi. 303), discussed by Mr. Farxell in the 
sentence immediately following that quoted above, might 
well be urged against the idea that it was wholly aniconic. 
For Mr. Farxell the Homeric Age seems to be still the 
veiy threshold ' of Greek history, so he says nothing 
about the earlier Mycomran religion, except the follow- 
ing remark : The uncouth human-shaped idols found 
on the ruins of Troy and Mycenje give us no clue for 
the present question, since we do not know their date 
even approximately, and we do not know whether in 
the remotest degree they were Greek in origin ; the most 
developed is almost certainly Babylonian '^ (!) (p, 19). 
If the well-known leailen female figure with a fylfot 
ornament is meant, it can only be sahl that there is 
nothing Babylonian in it ; the fylfot or svastika was 
unknown to Babylonian art. If the Mycenaean culture 
is the direct ancestor of the culture of classical Greece, it 
is then Greek, and the “ uncouth human-shaped idols 
found on the ruins of Troy and cenie ' are Greek also, 
whether the people who made them were Aryans or non- 
Aryans, “ Pelasgians ’ or ‘‘ Hellenes.’’ The little draped 
female figures of Mycenje or the naked marble idols of the 
Cyclades can only be Greek images of Greek gods ; and 
so Greek religion in Myceniean days icas iconic. The 
rude pottery figures of the fully developed Mycenjean 
period were no doubt merely rough miniature editions of 
the big idols in the temples, which were doubtless artisii- 
cally good. In the second place, at the l ery threshold of 
Greek hhtory the religion is already cleaily theriomorphic 
as well as anthropomorphic, if the contention in the pre- 
ceding appendix, that some of the theriomorphic Myce- 
njcan deities are representations of Artemis or attendant 
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demons of the woods and waters, is correct. (And in 
the horse-headed Demeter and the fish-tailed Eurynome 
we have survivals of this theriomorphism.) That it was 
anthropomorphic is proved by the representations of 
Rhea, Zeus, and Artemis on gems; the armed Zeus(?) 
of the Tiryns fresco and the Myceme ring is also appa- 
rently human-headed. But for Mr. Farxell’s categorical 
statement (p. 19): ‘‘ The earliest image under Avhich the 
Greek divinity proper was figured was the image of 
man,” there is no proof. No doubt a deity was first 
imagined here as animal-headed, there as human-headed. 

That the ‘‘iconic impulse probably came from the 
East ” (p. 1 9) is possible ; but I do not see why the 
Pelasgians (or whatever we call the prje- Aryan 
culture-ancestors of the Greeks) need not ha\^e begun 
to imagine in stone and wood the devils and ghosts 
■whom they wished to propitiate long before they ever 
heard of the East or its gods. 

In a most interesting paper published in J. II, S. for 
1901 (xxi. 99 ft*), Mr. A. J. Evans has discussed the 
evidence for a Tree- and Pillar-Cult among the Myce- 
njeans. He has brought forw^ard many interesting 
arguments in favour of the idea that the Mycenteans 
venerated sacred pillars {hwtt/li) and trees. Numerous 
traces of such w^orships remained in Greece in classical 
times, and it seems probable enough that they are a 
remnant of pra?-Hellenic religion, but it is difticult to 
say much about their existence in Myeenman times on 
account of the indefiniteness of most of the Mycen^an 
representations which are taken as evidence in the 
matter. From much the same representations Rbichel 
deduced his conclusion that the chief objects of My- 
cenman worship was an Empty Throne ; the throne of 
an invisible deity (Vor/ieUe/itsche GoUerculte, p. 3 ft). 
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In favour of this theory Eeichel, like Mr. Evak& 
in favour of his, brings forward other evidence of 
an interesting character, especially the double rock-cut 
throne on the island of Chalk e near Khodes, which bears 
a later dedication, be it noted, to Zeus in conjunction 
with the Pelasgian HeJcate {Ih. p. 30, Fig, 8). But 
KeicheUs persuasion, “ dass die mykenische Zeit sich 
auf die Yerehrung unsichtbarer Gotten beschriinkte und 
noch keine Cultbilder kannte,” does not seem to be in 
any way justified. The deity might seat himself in- 
visible upon the throne prepared for him, but images of 
hivn could be, and, as we have seen, were manufactured. 

Mr. Evaxs also speaks of Mycenaean religion as pre- 
dominantly aaiconic. of the supposed Mycenaean sacred 
pillars and trees as aniconic images ” which were sup- 
plemented by Pictorial Representations of Divinities.”' 
But there is no need to suppose that, if the Mycenseans, 
as they very probably did, venerated saci*ed stones and' 
groves, therefore they did not at the same time imagine, 
portray, and worship their gods in animal or human form. 
We have Mycensean representations of at least three- 
deities, Rhea, Zeus, and Artemis ; what proof have we 
that images of these deities were not made and vene- 
rated in temples, t^c.? Since we have images of a 
female goddess from the rude graves of the ancestors of’ 
the Mycen^ans, it would seem that the predominantly 
aniconic character of Mycenaean religion has yet to be 
proved. 

Mycenaean Tree -and Pillar-cults need not be of Semitic 
origin : the similar cults of Canaan were probably taken 
over by the Semites from the prae- Semitic inhabitants, 
who probably belonged to the same stock as the prje- 
Aryan Greeks. 
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GROUP OF LIOX AND BULL FIGHTING, FROM 
TELL EL-AMARNA 

This interesting object, of which two figures (Figs. 70 and 
71), drawn by Mr. Anderson, are appended, was found at 
Tell el-Amarna with the great collection of cuneiform 
letters, despatches, Ac., from the governors and chiefs of 
Western Asia to the Egyptian kings Amenhotep III. 
and lY. (Khuenaten). Its date is then presumably 
about B.c. 1450-1420. 

Only a few objects unconnected with the diplomatic 
correspondence of the royal cabinet were found with the 
Tell el- Amarna tablets : of these some are in the Museum 
of Berlin, and two are in the British Museum ; one of 
them, bearing the number 22866, being the grotip of 
which we are speaking. What it was doing with the 
royal diplomatic correspondence it is hard to say, as its 
use is not clearly apparent. It might be the “cover of 
a vase or jar,’’ as it is described in Budge-Bezold, 
Tell elr Ammonia Tablets^ p. x., or it might be a simple 
ohjet d'art, designed to stand by itself, like a group by 
Barye. That unofficial objects did occasionally stray 
into the royal “ office is also shown by that tablet 
relating the surprising adventures of the Babylonian 
goddess Irishkigal, of her messenger Nam tar, and of 
her unedifying quarrel with her husband Nergal, which 
had somehow slipped into the royal despatch-boxes 
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and is now with our animal group in the British 
Museum. 

The material of the group is a hard deep-red stone 
with a few lighter spots, apparently a jasper. It is a 
representation of a fight between a lion and a bull. The 
lion has seized his antagonist by the neck with his left 
naw and is holding him down with his right, which grips 
the back and shoulder of the bull, so that his right leg 
has been forced down into a kneeling position. The 



Fig. 70. 


teeth of the lion are buried in the neck of the bull, who 
has twisted his head to the left, and, with wide open 
mouth and lolling tongue, is bellowing vehemently. In 
his struggle to escape he has forced his hindquarters on 
to the back of the lion, whom he appears to be vigorously 
kicking. Originally his tail was lashing his sides : it has 
been broken ofi* in ancient times, and only the traces of 
its presence remain, but these are enough to show that 
it w’as for a portion of its length cut free from the body 
of the group. The bulbs hoins are also broken off. A 
curious feature is that the lion has upon his back an 
ornament consisting apparently of a shoulder- and belly- 
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band, decorated with incised squares, and joined together 
on the shoulder by an oval buckle (?). 

The group stands upon a low elliptical base roughly 
grooved to represent rocks (?), measuring 3-J- inches long 
by 2 inches broad. The height of the group is 2^ inches^ 
its interior is hollowed out to a depth of | incln 
Whether this last fact shows that it was a vase-lid is 
doubtful; in that case, however, the loop of the tail may 
have served as a handle. 



Fig. 71. 

The energy of this small group is very remarkable 7 
the attitude of the bull is eloquent of rage and pain. 
But, while the composition is good and jjarts of the bodies 
of the combatants are well designed, there are also many 
faults which show the artistic limitations of the sculptor 

the fore-legs of the lion are far too long and his 

hind -legs are absurdly short and stumpy. Generally 
speaking, the bull is better than the lion. 

Of what art is this group a product ? It is not 
Egyptian, not even Egyptian of the artistic renascence of 
Khuenaten. For this its execution is far too faulty, as 
also its composition far too refreshingly vigorous and 

u 
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energetic. It lias been thought to be Mesopotamian, 
but here many objections are apparent. There is nothing 
particularly Assyrian about it : the mane of the Assyrian 
lion is disposed quite differently. It might appear to 
have a Persian look, but here again on closer inspection 
the bull, though he has short fat legs with huge hooves, 
is no Persian bull And, besides, it is a thousand years 
older than Persepolis. 

Is it not probably Mycenaean ? Many Mycenman 
traits are visible in it ; not only its vigour of composition 
but also the inequality of its execution seem to indicate 
a Myceneean origin : the violent upheaving of the hind- 
quarters of the bull and his vehement bellowing remind 
one strongly of the Yaphio bulls, while the over- 
emphasized muscles, the exaggerated lengtli of the 
bodies and stumpiness of the legs confirm the aptness of 
this reminiscence. Also the head of the lion closely 
resembles the usual type of lion’s head on Mycenaean 
gems. 

If this surmise is correct, this group is one of the 
most interesting examples of the Mycenaean art of the 
fifteenth century b.c. which we possess, and may perhaps 
give us some clue to the date of the Yaphio cups, which 
for other reasons seem to date approximately to that 
time. 



APPENDIX III 

SUPPOSED “MYCEX.EAN ” BRONZE FIGURES 
OP WARRIOR GODS 


The bronze figure of a warrior, erect and with the 


arms laised in a fighting 
posture, which is illustrated 
by Fig. 72, and was found at 
Tiryns, belongs to a class of 
objects which is well repre- 
sented in most of the great 
archaeological collections of 
Europe. Such figui'es are 
found in various parts of 
the ^lediterranean area : one, 
illustrated by Perrot- 
Chipiez, iii. p. 405, Fig. 277, 
eomes from Tortosa in Spain, 
while our Fig. 73 was found 
at Beriit in Phcenicia. The 
majoiity come from Plne- 
nicia : those in posses.sion of 
the Trustees of the British 
Museum, three in number, 
all come thence. Hitherto 
the general presumption has 
been that these objects were 



Fig. 72. — Bronze Figure found 
at Tiryns PL II. i). 


of Plicenician origin, anrl that their presence in other 
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parts of the Mediterranean basin is simply due to PhoenU 
cian trade. This presumption is a very natural one. 

But some archjeologists have lately taken to labelling 
these bronzes •‘Mycenaean.” it is hard to say. 

The peculiar features of these figures are (rt) the high 
conical cap; {h) the waistcloth. Xow it is true that this 
is not the ordinaiy costume of a Phoenician, who wore 
voluminous robes, or indeed of any Semite. It is then 
the costume of a foreigner ; so this must be a representa- 
tion of a non- Semitic deity. The Mycen^ans wore waist- 
cloths; and therefore, apparently (coupled with the fact 
that one or two have been found at Mycena?, Tiryns, &c.), 
these figures are claimed as Myxennean. But nobody has^ 
yet discovered any reprcfeentation of a Mycenaean wearing 
a tall conical cap. And the waistcloth of these figures is 
quite different from the Mycenaean clout as seen in the well- 
known leaden statuette from Kampos,or from the Egyptian 
representation of the waistcloth of the Kef tin, to whom, 
by the way, there seems to be some desire to liken these 
bronze warriors. It is, in fact, impossible to perceive 
the faintest resemblance to anything Mycenaean in them. 
Where are we then to look for their origin ? The tall 
cap might seem to point either to Etruria or to Eastern 
Asia Minor, the land of the high-capped Kheta. But 
the preponderance of Asiatic ‘‘ find-spots ” for these 
figures affords strong grounds for the presumption that 
they are of Asiatic, not Italian, origin, and, besides, the 
Etruscans wore long robes. So, unluckily, did the 
Kheta. ^ W^here are we to find the combination of hiffh 

O 

cap and waistcloth ? Only in Egypt. These figures are 
ultimately of Egyptian origin. 

^ The figure standing on the lion, illustrated by Peerot^ 
Chipiez, iv. Fig. 367, is no Kheta, and the bronze itself is not 
demonstrably of Hittite ” origin. 
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A glance at Fig, 7 1 and a comparison with Fig. 73 
will show this clearly. Fig. 73, No. 25096 of the 
British iSIuseum, was originally covered with silver over- 
lay, portions of which still remain. The W’aistcloth is 



Fig. 73 — Bronze Figure found at Berut {Brit. Mus. Dept, ot 
Assyr. and Eg. Anti.^q ). 

distinctly of Egyptian foi’in, and tlie high cap resolves 
itself into a garbled imitation of the Egyptian fU6/~crown, 
minus the Khnemu-horns which usually accompany this 
head-dress. Apparently the figure is a Phcenician edi- 
tion of the Egyptian wai-god Anher ( Oroupis), who is 
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usually depicted in a similar attitude, or of the Phcenician- 
Egyptian Reshpii, who in his Egyptian dress naturally 
borrows some of the characteristics of Anher. It can 
hardly date to before 700 b.c. 

And this seems to me to be the origin of all the similar 
figures in our museums. They are Phoenician caricatui*es 
of the usual Egyptian representation of Anher, or even in 
some cases, as perhaps in that of the Tortosii-figure, local 
imitations of the Phcenician caricatures. That they are all 
comparatively late in date, like the Saidinian bronzes 
which they resemble in treatment, seems probable : I 
fail to see that the presence of the “ double jet de la 
fonte ’’ which “ subsiste encore sous les pieds ” of tho 
Tortosa-figure, is in anyway “ deja une premiere presomp^ 
tion de haute antiquit e : ’’ ^ rougli woi'k Wiis done at all 
periods. 

’ PeRROT-CiTIPIEZ, lor. rif. 



APPENDIX IV 


MYCEX.^^AX INFLUENCE IN ‘^HITTITE*‘ 
CYLINDERS 

Ox page 1 24 we have discussed the probable inlluence 
of Mycemvan on “ Hittite ” art and cke-ctrsn^ and have 



found it practically ?? iL Some archaeologists might object 
to this statement, and maintain that there exist Hittite 
seals which show obvious tx-aces of Mycenjean influence. 
The impressions of two such seals, cylinders, from Inner 
Asia Minor, are here illustrated by Figs. 74 and 75. It 
is of course a pure assumption to call them ‘‘ Hittite,’^ 
although the influence of the strange assyrianizing art 
of Eastern A^ia Minor is clearly discernible in them,, 
especially in the double- headed high-capped deity of 
Fis:. 74- The spirals on both have a decidedly Mycemean 
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appearance (tboiigli that on Fig. 75 can be paralleled on 
purely Babylonian seaL^), and so have the bull’s head of 
Fig. 75, and the opposed lions of Fig. 74. But there 
are also other things on these seals. The two opposed 
figures on Fig. 75 have a Babylonian appearance; the 
scorpion between them is Eg^^ptian, the emblem of the 
goddess Selk ; the birds above the spiral are deformed 
Egyptian rekhiu ; while the hawkheaded protecting deities 
of Fig. 74, however rudely they may be presented, are 
Egyptian, and so is the king in waist cloth and atef~ 



Fig. 75. — Impression of a Cylinder from Asia Minor (Louvre). 


crown, and carrying a parody of an Egyptian standard, 
on Fig. 71^. It is then obvious that these cylinders, with 
their mixed Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite,” and Myce- 
naean designs, are not of Hittite,” but of Phoenician or 
{perhaps) Cypriote workmanship. They prove, therefore, 
absolutely nothing with regard to any Mycenaean influence 
upon “ Hittite ’ art, but as Phoenician or Cypriote objects 
with imitations of Mycenccan design they are extremely 
interesting. A later date than 700 b.c. is hardly possible 
for them, hut I should be inclined to doubt if they are 
very much older, on account of the late appeai'ance of the 
Egyptian figures upon them. 
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P. 26. In speaking of Mycemean culture as '* radiating 
from (Yete, Argolis, and Phthiotis over the ^Pgean, Occ., I do 
not intend to imply that every !Mycenieaii ” object found in 
the ^Pgean islands, Ac., was imported from Crete, Ai’golis, 
or Phthiotis. Most of the Myceiiieaii pottery, for instance, 
found in other tr/w lands was no doubt manufactured where 
it was used and discovered. No doubt some of the My- 
ceiiEeaii vases found in far-away Cyprus were imported from 
Greece, but only sttun . Mr. C. C. Edievk, hoAVever, in his 
excursus on “ The Pottery" of Phylakopi {Amt. Ih'd, Srh. 
Afj. 1897-8). speaks of all the vases of Furtwangler’s Thiial 
and Fourth Styles found in Aft 10^ as imported" : as *• the 
imported Myceiicean pottery found at Phylakopi " (p. 47) 
brought by the '* stream of Mycemean import " (p. 46). 
How is it possible to say with certainty that <dl vases of this 
kind found in Melos were made in and imported from 
Ai’golis or Crete V 

P.53, 11. I. Aft(‘r bull's head from Myceiiie, insert: Also 
one of the vases brought by the Keftiu is the counterpart of 
one carried by a Mycemean depicted at Knbssos. (For a 
further comparison of the Keftiu with the Mycemean 
Knbssians, see Evans in the At Rrp<u't of the 

Egypt Exploration Fund for 1900. p. 60 tf., ‘’The Palace of 
Knossos in its Egyptian Relations. ’) 

P. 62. A scarab of Shashank III. (c. me. S50) has been 
found at Enkomi (Mi'kkav, Excn<'<dinns in Cuprns, p. 41), 

P. 65. The latest geological authority on the subject, 
Hr. Alfred Philiddson (in Hjli.kk v. GAKi KiNOtAN. Th 
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ch. ii.), expresses no opinion us to the date of the gi*eat 
eruption. 

P. 69, n. I. Add: The deposits consisted of the graves 
of barbarians, probably of the Delta (^///^%p. 158 if.), 

who partially cremated their dead. 

Jh. n. 2. Add: The style of the Khata^anah scarab 
bearing the name of Sebekhetep III. of the Xlllth Dynasty 
shows it to he contemporary with the king whose name it 
bears. This scarab is not in the same case with that men- 
tioned on p. 50. for all the rest of the eAudence confirms the 
Xlllth Dynasty date of the Khata'anah gi*aves. The chief 
monuments found at Khata’anah also date to the Xllth- 
XII Ith Dynasties. [The objections raised to this eAudence 
by Mr. Hayxks (** Some uiiAvarranted Assumptions in Arch- 
aeology.” A/h. Jfjiinf, Arrh. ix. (1894) p. 26 if.) are rendered 
invalid by the fact that the Khata‘anah dating has been 
confirmed at Kahun and Hu.] 

P. 1 14. It has often been thought that there is a definite 
statement extant in the records that Sargon did actually 
cross the Mediterranean to Cyprus. This is a misconcep- 
tion. In ir. . 1 ./. iv. p. 34 an Assyrian tablet from the 
library of Ashurbanipal at Xineveh (Brit. Mus. K. 2130) is 
published Avhich contains a series of omens derived from 
observations of the moon, illustrated by excerpts from 
legendary accounts of the doings of ISargon and Xaram-Sin, 
Avhich are inserted in order to point the moral and adorn 
the tale,” somewhat after this AAUse : AVhen the moon 

behaves m such-and-such a manner, under this omen Sargon 
did so-and-so,” the inference to be draAvn being that if the 
Assyrian king does so-and-so AAhen the moon behuA^es in 
such-and-such a manner, he Avill be as successful as 8argoii 
AA'as in a similar case. One of these omens reads : When 
the moon, Occ. c<'c., under this omen (Sargon) AA'ent up, he had 
no foe nor rival : his terror over. . . . The Sett af the HV.v/ 
he fntr< /-.s/ d, and for three years in the AVest his hand prevailed.. 
He established his undisputed rule and in the West his statues 
[he set up] : he caused the booty of the Sea- lands to be 
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brought.” All that the italicized passage means is that he 
coasted along the Palestinian littoral, crossing from point to 
point, and the “ booty of the sea-lands ” is the pillage of the 
Palestinian coast-tribes. There is no reason to suppose that 
Cyprus is referred to or any knowledge of its existence even 
hinted at. 

P. 114. 11. 2. “A statement is current." as Mr. Ton* wouhl 
put it, that there a Babylonian colony at Pterion as early 
as 2000 and one of the collaliorators of the ‘’Mission 
eii Cappadoce" Ouvrage publn'* ^ous les auspices du Minis- 
tcre de ITustruction Publique et des Beaux- Arts," Paris. 
1898). M. BorssfEK, is responsible for this statement. Now, 
in the first place, it may be premised that there is e\ery 
probability that Babylonian hiilnriHw had penetrated into Asia 
Minor as early as 2000 n.c. Since Mu t in or Syria was overrun 
by Babylonian kings some se\'enteen hundred years before 
2000 v,a: . and in Hammurabi's time (no. 2200) it is (piite a 
matter of course that it should be subject to the ” King of the 
Four Quarters of the Earth. ' it is evident that Babylonian 
influence can very well have already passed westward beyond 
the bounds of Mnrfn at a date considerably anterior to 
2000 1J.<‘. The discoveries of M. Bors-«n:ii. however, prove 
nothing at all on the point. The e\ ideiice for the existence 
of his Babylonian colony consists of some cuneiform tablets 
which were found at Boghaz Kbi. !M. Bo i '><11:1: says, in the 
first place, “ ces monuments, en elfet, prt*sentent les memes 
sigiies graphiques que ceux des tablettes decouvertes en 
Egvpte El Amariui." In reality, however, all that can be 
said with regard to their date, is that they nto n date back to 
the Tell el-Amarna period (r. 1400 n.c.), and may eipially well 
belong to a far later time, since the peculiarities in writing 
the script which are found in them may Avell be character- 
istic of a people unaccustomed to write cuneiform fre- 
quently or quickly. There is then no external proof from 
the tablets themselves that they are as old as 1400 n.< ., 
much less 2500 I But M. Boj>miji proceeds to argue as 
follows : “ 8uivaiit nous, les originau.x de ces tablettes. . . . 
remontent au moins a Tan 2000 . . . . sur la plus grande 
nouslisons le nom de Sargon cent. . . . Sun n-ah/if, . . . S il 
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s’agit cVun roi Sargon, il ne pent en aucune maniere etre 
question ici du grand roi de Yinive : car des raisons d'ordre 
paleogi’aphique s’y opposent absolument, et le roi Sargon 
regna au VIID siecle, tandis que nous avons fixe Tan 2000 
environ comme date de nos documents. On pourrait peut-etre 
songer au vieux roi d’Agade . . . une expMition babylonienne 
en Asie Mineure, vers Tan 3800 avant J esus-Christ, n’est pas 
invraisemblable. En proposaiit Tan 2500 avant Jesus-Cbrist 
environ comme date de la redaction de nos tablettes, nous ne 
serous peut-etre pas bien tdoigne de la veritv.” First of all, 
Botsstek implies that for palaeo graphic reasons these 
tablets must be assigned to about 1400 n.C. (This is not a 
necessary supposition.) Then he jumps to 2000, six centuries, 
for the same tablets, or their originals. Then he says that 
the Sarru-ukin mentioned on one of them cannot be Sargon I., 
because he has shown (I) that they date to 2000. (Palseo- 
gi*aphically, this tablet mentioning Sarru-tihhi might, as a 
matter of fact, quite well date to the eighth century.) Then, 
apparently because Sa ri n~u],nt must be Sargon of Agade, 
Avho did live about 3800 n.('., therefore we must take a flying 
leap of 500 years and date these tablets to 2500 ! Finally, 
■■ disons encore un mot sur ces ro/o//-s hah/jlo/i/r/i.s qui si'n- 
stallcrent en Cappadoce et dont nous aAons des contrats.” 
The italics are mine. 

From the above observations it will be clear that M. 

dates for the Boghaz Kiii tablets ^ rest on no 
'Certain foundation, and so cannot lie accepted. The idea of 
a Babylonian colony at Pterion r. 2500 Ti.( . falls therefore 
to the gi'ound. 

The editor of the Mission en (’appadoce," M. Chantke, 
proceeds to improve upon the theories of his assistant : La 
date de 2500 que M. Boissier propose d’attribuer aux textes 
de Boghaz Keue me parait tout au moins fort 

^ It is to be hoped that students of M. Boissier’s work will 
not be misled in their studies of the facsimiles of these tablets 
which he gives (Pi. iv. v.) by the fact that he has allowed some 
of them to be printed upside down (Pi. iv. Nos. i, 4, 2 (Rv.); 
Pi. v. Nos. 3, 6, 9) ; and one sideways (PI. v. 7). PI. iv. contains 
seven tablets, PI. v. nine. 
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acceptable, {Jr Ja irulJfe." The italics do not 

appear in the originaL 

jM. CuAxTRE apparently has an idea that perhaps these 
tablets, on one of which a Sargon (iSarru-ukiii) is mentioned, 
may be really much older even than 2500 H.r., because, so he 
believes. Pterion was the centre of a great *• Hittite Empire *’ 
as early as the time of Sargon I., that the civilization of 
Boghaz Koi goes back to the time of Sargoii I., about 
3800 r.-C. Does not one know, he asks, that mention of 
Hetcens ” has been found dans les tablettes aiigurales de 
Sargon d'Agade, ce que report erait Fexistence de ce peuple 
au XXXe siecle avant notre ere " (p. 203) V 

Here is another statement which is “ current ’’ : that the 
Hittites are mentioned in tablets of Sargoa I. 

The facts of this matter are these : 

For the library of Ashurbanipal at Xineveh a large number 
of tablets were prepared containing omens, portents, astro- 
logical and astronomical reports, \-c., in which that king 
apparently took an especial interest. The greater number of 
these tablets were written between the age of Sargon II. 
(b.c. 722-705) and that of Ashurbanipal (ii.c. 667-625)*. 
Many of them belong to the well-known series called the 
Illumination of Bel." Xow three of the British Mu- 
seum tablets of this category lunittmi Sargon I. (K. 6857, 
K. 10,623, Bm. 2 ; 1 12), one ntnilton^ 8argon and his son 
Xaram-Sui (K. 5929), one inrottutis XarAm-Sin alone 
(K. 2317). On another the city of Agade is mentioned 
(K. 4336). The references to Sargon and Xaram-Sin need 
not imply any real connection of these tablets with Sargon 
and his son : all that is said being to the etfect that under a 
certain omen Sargon or Xaram-Sin decided to act in such- 
and-such a way (rf. anlr, p. 314). Xor in the words in which 
Agade is mentioned is there anything to connect the tablet in 
question (IF. A./, li. 39, n. 5) with Agade, which contains an 
Assyrian commentary on an astrological work : the town is 
simply spoken of as the city of Sargon. The remark of EpuiNn 
Bo.bifhui, p. 5) that from this tablet 
‘‘ glauben w-ii* schliessen zu dlirfeu. dass solche Texte aus Agane 
Agade] in Babylonieii importiert wurden," is therefore 
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not justified. But nevertheless the late Mr. Gkoiu;!-: Smith 
MT ote in his Early History of Babylonia *’ ( T. N. A . i. p. 47) 
that “ Sargon is often mentioned on the astrological and omen 
tablets, and an edition of those works was probably written 
in his reign.” It was then merely a conjecture of GeojutE 
S-MITh's that, because Sargon was mentioned on those tablets, 
therefore they were originally edited in Sargon’s time, and 
handed down thus edited to the latter copyists and translators 
whose work we now have before us. A mere conjecture : yet 
two years later, in Prof. Sayce's "Astronomy and Astrology 
of the Babylonians” (T. N. B. A. iii. p. 150) we find the 
following statement : " The standard astrological work of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians was one consisting of 70 tablets^ 
(iiunrit up for tin' J/hrorif of Sargon, King of Agane.” The 
italics are mine. Here is the origin of the " current state- 
ment ” that the Series called the '* Illumination of Bel ” dates 
from the time of Sargon, 3800 n.c. 

Xow it is net uKj.ssdrn to suppose that the references to 
Sargon Avhich appear on these "tablettes augurales” of the 
eighth century n.c. prove any connection between them and 
him or Agade at all : but if it be objected that they mny 
fairly be taken to imply some connection, this is the utmost 
that can lie conceded ; many of the tablets may have been 
copied from older ones which were siqjpo.^fAL in the eighth 
century u.u., wlieii they were copied, to date from the time 
of far more ancient kings, especially Sargon of Agade, the 
Alfred the Great of Babylonian history, of whom all manner 
of stoiaes were told and on whom all manner of doings were 
fathered. That is all. And these are the " tablettes 
augurales de Sargon I.” of Avhich M. Ciiantre speaks. 
The use of such a phrase is likely to convey a very false 
impression. 

And what would be the value of the mention of Hittites 
on astronomical tablets of the eighth century which possibly 
may have been regarded by the learned of the day as handed 
down from the original edition of Sargon of Agade, but equally 
possibly may in reality have had nothing whatever to do with 
him V Kone. On a tablet of the “ Illumination of Bel ” 
series (Brit. :\[un. K. 270 : IT. J . /. iii, 60, 1 . 45-47) we read : 
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If an eclipse happens on the 20th day the King of Haite 
(otherwise the King of will come and will seize the 

throne.” The Hutte or Hate are, no doubt, the same people 
as the Klieta of the Egyptians, and these people, whether 
we, guessing an unproven identity, call them Hittites" or 
not, were probably of the same race as the people of Boghaz 
Kui and Eyuk : the facial type and dress of the Kheta on 
Egyptian monuments of the fourteenth century b.c, exactly 
resembles those of the people of the ruder reliefs at Eyuk, 
whom M. CiiAX THE calls Heteens. ' CiiAX tke's 

“ Heteens ” are then mentioned on an astronomical tablet of, 
at earliest, so far as we luotr, the eighth century n.r. And 
this is all the foundation there is for the idea, apparently 
accepted by MM. Ciiaxtre and Boissier, that the Hatte are 
mentioned in the “ augural tablets ” of Sargon I., and that 
therefore the kingdom of Boghaz Koi and Eyuk was already 
in existence as early as n.c. 3800 I Eyen if the tablets of 
this series tn n handed down in a series of copies from the 
time of Sargon — an explanation which cannot Ije proyed 
correct — Avhere is there any proof that the reference to the 
Hatte might not haye been inserted at any period between 
Sargon’s time and the eighth century li.c. V 

There is, then, no proof of a Hittite kingdom having 
existed, with Pterion as its capital, as early as 3800 B.c. 
The most ancient contemporary mention of the Kheta or 
Hatte which we po>sess is that made by the Egyptians, who 
speak of them first in the time of Thothmes III., r. 1350 n.c. 
But this does not show that Boghaz Kdi and Eyuk were built 
as early as 1550 nr. I The oldest of the cuneiform tablets 
found at Boghaz Kin are no obler than r. 1400 n.('.. if as old. 
All, then, that can be said with certainty is that the cunei- 
form script was used m Asia Minor as far west as Pterion 
perhaps as early as < . 1400 u.r.. so that Babylonian influence 
may well be credited with haying already made itself felt 
beyond the bounds of Mortn as early as 2000 v.a . : perhaps 
eyen earlier. But there is no proof of any Hnhiflinnnn iu,h„nj 
at Pterion at any period whatsoeyer. 

P. 134 n. The (lazans of Roman times accepted the 
legend of (’retail origin. Minos and lo figure on their coins 
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as Meino and Eio ; the tovrii was called “Minoa"’; and 
Mama, their chief god, was identified with Jupiter Cre- 
tigenes. The name Mo nut or Manioii is not necessarily 
Aramaic (=“Our Lord’*): such a name might as well be 
non-Semitic as Semitic. 

P. 143. The royal name has lately been read, by 

a transposition of the elements of the name, or as 

the German school would call it, the element Usert 

(TTob/'p/) being taken to be the name of a goddess, written 
first ho/iori'y aiKsa, but not spoken first. I am, howeA^er, 
by no means convinced that the Egyptians of the time really 
read the name ‘‘Sen-Usert” : so I hold to the old readings 

Usert-sen.’’ The equation Senwosret " = Seo-oorpt? is 
hardly satisfactory. 

P. 152. The use of the archaic Egyptian slate objects 
carved in relief, Avhich I have called simply Peliefs.’’ is 
unknown. Prof. Petrie thinks they are a ceremonial sur- 
vival of the slate palettes used in predynastic times on Avhich 
to grind paint : Mr. Leooe suggests that they are cere- 
monial reproductions of shields. (rt\ Leoge, The Qfrred 
frOfii Ilf nipt and tjsf'trhere^ xxii. 

p. 125 ff. : Petrie, Xote on ff Corred Slafe, H. p. 140 f.) 

P. 154. TheXIIth or Xlllth Dynasty Egyptian statuette 
from Knossos (illustrated by Evans, “The Palace of Knossos 
in its Egyptian delations,” in the Arrhfeologiod Report of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for 1900-1901) was found in the 
great Eastern Court of the palace in a position into which 
it had probably worked from a stratum which at other points 
in the palace contains relics of the Kamarais period (Ea'axs, 
Ann. Brit. Srh. ^ith. vi. 27). But this eA'idence for the date 
of the Kamarais period cannot be said to be conclusive, as 
it rests only on a probability. So also the presence of the 
statuette at Knossos cannot be regarded as hrefragable evi- 
dence for the connection of Crete Avith Egypt under the Xllth 
Dynasty, for, since its original position is uncertain, it may 
have been brought to Crete in the Mycenaean period, long 
after the date of its manufacture. 
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P. 164. On an Egyptian wooden tablet of the'XIXth 
B^niasty (r. 1250 inc.), now in the British Museum (Xo. 
5647), and published Ijy SrinoELUKKO (d Z» 

yiii. 384) is a list of Keftian proper names : A.-<Itah(n‘, 
Aht>luio, AiVinvnu (read by SpiKiiEEBEKo “ Adinai “) : and 
the name of a countryj Pnmi'atau or FimdUni, AV. AI. 
AIullek (}h. ix. 394) has rightly compared AhaAinn with 
the Philistine .IZvs// (LXX. (r. untf^ 

p. 133 n.). This is interesting when taken in connection 
with the probable Cretan origin of the Philistines. 

P. 165, n. I. The Avhich contains 

the report of Uenuamen. an envoy sent from Egypt by the 
first priest-king, Herheru, about 1050 n.r., to Phoenicia to 
bring wood from the Lebanon for the construction of the 
gi’eat festival- bark of the god Amen at Thebes, gives us a 
most interesting glimpse of Alashiya (Cyprus) in tlie eleveiitli 
century r>.C. After much speechifying and argumentation 
the Egyptian ambassador prevailed upon the Prince of 
By bios to have the wood which he Avanted lire ugh t down 
from the Lebanon to the seashore. Here, hoAvever, a ditfi- 
culty presented itself ; the harbour was filled Avith the 
piratical ships of the Tchakarai (Cretans V), Avho refused to 
alloAV Eenuamen to return to Egypt. “ They said : ^ Seize 
him : let no ship of his go to the land of Egypt ! ' Then I sat 
down and Avept. The scribe of the prince came out to me : 
he said to me, AVhat ails thee ^ I replied. " Seest thou not 
the bii-ds Avhich fly, Avhich fly back to Egypt V Look at them : 
they go to the cool canal, and Iioaa^ long do T remain aban- 
doned here ? Seest thou not those Avho Avould prevent my 
return V ’ He Avent aAvay and spoke to the prince. The 
prince began to Aveep at the AA^ords AA'hich Avere told unto 
him and AALich were so sad. He sent his scribe out to me, 
who brought me tA\m t of Avine and a deer.^ He sent 

me Thentnut, an Egyptian singing-girl Avho Avas with him, 
saying to her, ‘ Sing to him, that he may not grieve 1 * He 

1 The foreign word aahde (the animal sent as food to Uenua- 
men) is probably not '^1^, a ram, but " 7 '^, a deer, the AssTr;an 
aialu. 
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eiit word to me : ‘ Eat, drink, and gideve not ! To-morrow 
*halt thou hear all that I shall say.' On the morrow he had 
the people of his harbour summoned, and stood in the midst 
of them and said to the Tchakarai, ‘ What ails ye ? ’ They 
miswered him : '“We will pursue the piratical, piratical ships 
Avhich thou sendest to Egypt with our unhappy companions.’ 
He said to them : ‘ I cannot seize the ambassador of Amen 
in my land. Let me send him away and then do ye pursue 
after him to seize him I ' He sent me on board and sent me 
away .... to the haven of the sea. The wind drove me 
to the land of Alashiya. The people of the city came out 
in order to slay me. I wnis di’agged by them to the place 
Avhere Hathaba, the queen of the city. was. I met her as 
she was coming out of one of her houses into the other. I 
gi'eeted her and said to the people who stood by her : * Is 
there not one among you who understands the speech of 
Egypt y ’ One of them replied : * I understand it.’ I said 
to him : ‘ Say to my mistress ; Even as far as the city in 
which Amen dwells [/.c. Thebes] have I heard the proverb, 
In all cities is injustice done ; only in Alashiya is justice to 
be found,'’ and now is injustice done here every day I ’ 
She said : ' What is it that thou sayest ? ’ I said to her : 
‘ Since the sea raged and the wind drove me to the land in 
which thou livest, therefore thou wilt not alloAv them to 
seize my body and to kill me, for verily I am an ambassador 
of Amen. Hemember that I am one who will be sought for 
always. And if these men of the Prince of By bios whom 
they seek to kill (are killed), verily if their chief finds ten 
men of thine, will he not kill them also ? ’ She summoned 
the men, and they were bi ought before her. She said to 
me ; ’Lie down and sleep. . . ” Here the pap;yTus breaks 

ofi:, and we do not know how Uenuamen returned to Egypt 
with his Avood. The description of the landing in Alashiya 
is quite Homeric. [Text published by GoLENiscHEry, 

XXI. (1899) p. 74 if.] 

P. 179. The majority of these tribes Avere originally 
identified by Di: Rouc;e. {Ju c. Arch. 1867: Etudv (Veers 
^c.) ; the Tr]i(tl<ir(t/ Avere identified by Chabas 
< Rfchrrches sar VA/if/qiiite IVAoriquc^ p. 286 ft.), the Shardtntt 
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ancD^7////c7//f/s/^fDn' {lu-rne Cntnim , iSSo, p. 109 f.), 
ih^ FaUuatli(t by Champolliox, in his Dirfn>ittutn H^iirn- 

(jluphfqw. 

P. 240,11.1. The misread name occurs on the British 
Museum tablet K. 252, a list of deities. In /. i of co/. 5, 
which is described on the taidet as - List of the Jiidge-(iods 
of Assur,’’ occurs the name of a deity, presumably an A^a nan 
god and not a ** Sumero- Akkadian goddess,” whicli reads 

■• .s7«™eia ■' (*^yT y>- ►-^y yy) ■ 

P. 260, n. I. A useful sketch of the chronoh^gy of early 
Italian art, with especial reference to the date of the begin- 
nings of (rreek influence, will be fouml in K\i{o, mu suJht 
Qt F a Hf U ffulitf ( ^< //f i'< il I , Bull. <li Paletno- 

logia italiana, 1898, p. 144 If. He well criticizes the strange 
chronological theories of AEon 1 Ki.n < {Fra -('ln.'^sn al (^Inium- 
lofjff nt <nuJ Ittihj, Journ. Anthrop. Inst, 1897. p. 261 tf.). 

P. 272. Apries thd succeed in directly offending Egyptian 
conservatism. He paid for his partiality for the Breeks first 
Avith his throne ami then with Ins life. From an inscnyition 
lately published by Dakessv in the /b rm d (xxii. p. i tf.) 
it appears that Apries. after having been depose<l by 
Amasis, but allowed to retain the royal style, attempted to 
regain his throne Avith the aid of (treek mercenaries, and 
AA'as completely defeated by Amasis in his third year. The 
account of Herodotos (ii. 163- t)f the battle of 

Alomemphis is thus completely confirmed, except as regards 
the fact that tin.'? battle took place in the third year of the 
reign of Amasis. not before he became king. 

The folloAving are the most important pas'-ages of the in- 
scription : /. 2 " . - . His Alajesty (Amasis) Ava^ in the 
FestiA'al-Hall, discussing plans for liis aaLoIc land, Avheii <>ne 
came to say to him : ' Haa-ab-ra (Apries) is roAving up : lie 
has gone on board the ships Avhich h:ive crossed over. Hau- 
nebu (Greeks), one knoAvs not their iiumher. are traversing 
the North-land. Avhich is as if it had no master to rule it : he 
(^Apries) has summoned them, they are coming round him. 
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It is he who has arranged their settlement in the Peh-an (in the 
Andropolite nome) ; they infest the whole breadth of Egypt, 
they have reached Sekhet-Mafek (Terraneh) : those who aro 
on thy waters fly before them ! * . , . (Amasis snmmoned 
his councillors and captains, made them a speech to which 
they replied, and set out to battle). . . , His Majesty 
mounted his chariot, having taken lance and bow in hi& 
hand . . . [the enemy] reached Andropolis : the soldiers 
sang with joy on the roads . . . they did their duty in 
destroying him who was opposed to him. His Alajesty 
fought like a lion : he made victims among them, one knows 
not how many. The ships and their warriors were over- 
turned, they saw the depths as do the fishes. Like a flame 
he devoured {Ht. broadened, extended), making a feast of 
fighting, making a feast of fighting. His heart rejoiced. . . . 
The third year, the 8th AthjT, one came to tell His Majesty : 
‘ Let their vileness be ended ! They throng the roads, there 
are thousands there ravaging the land : they fill every road. 
Those who are in ships bear thy terror in their hearts. But 
it is not yet finished ! ' Said His Majesty to his soldiers : 
... * Young men and old men, do this in the cities and 
nomes ! . . . Going upon every road, let not a day pass 
without fighting their galleys.’ . . . The land was traversed 
as by the blast of a tempest, destroying their ships, abandoned 
by the crews. The people accomplished their fate : killing 
its (? their) prince (Apries) on his couch, when he had come 
to repose in his cabin. When he saw his friend overthrown 
in his [ - - • ] which he had done in front of the canal. His 
Majesty himself buried him in it, in order to establish him 
as a king possessing virtue, for His Majesty decreed that the 
hatred of the gods should be removed from him.” 

The last few lines are raiher difficult to make out, but the 
above appears to be their literal meaning. Apries was 
slaughtered on his ship by the country -people, and was buried 
in a manner befitting a king at the charges of Amasis him- 
self. This warded oft from the spirit of Apries the just 
anger of the gods at his partiality for the foreign devils,” 
and ensured his reception by Osiris as a king iieh 
possessing virtue.” This was, no doubt, a politic act on 
the part of the usurping Amasis. 
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Aahiietep, Queec, dagger of, 1S9 
Abydos in Egypt, protoAIyceniean vases from, 74 
Achaians, ia Mycenaean period, 77 ; an Aryan aristocracy ? 203 ; 
m Egypt c. 1250 B.C. 173 ; of Achaia, early commerce of, 
256 

Adinemi, Keftian name. 321 
Admetos, king of Tama^sos, 673 B.C.. 262 
Adramyttion, name Semitic, 227 

Aegean, geography of the, loS ; Mycemean inhabitants of the 
216 

AGgina,proto-Mycen£ean settlement at, 201 ; Mycemean “Treasure'* 
of, 62; date, i6. ; eaily commerce of. 256, 285; connec- 
tion with Crete, 2 S3 ; with Ththiotis, 2S5 ; with tlie Arca- 
dians, ih. ; trade with the West, Ih. ; with Egypt, 272 ; 
coinage (.Eginetan standard), 286 
^AecyaOraL, 253, n. I 

Aerope, granddaughter of Minos, mother of Agamemnon and 
Menelaos, 21 3 
.Etiological stories, 82 
Agade (Agantd, Babylonian city, 317 
Aigi&thos, king ut iualion, 673 262 

AhfU(a.s/ia {Af/cdiccfa^a ; WxaiFoL} invaded Egypt r. 1250 B.C.. 173 

Akashau, Kettian name, 321 

Akhenaten, -'^ec Khuenaten 

Akhtaten, Khutaten 

Akish, Philistine name = Ikausu. 7. i\ 

Akropelis, Athenian, set dements of the, 48 
Alambra m Cypru.-, pne-Mycemean vase from, xxi:. 

Alashiya Alasa ; Cyprus ’), 139, correspondence of its 
king with Khuenaten, c. 1430 b,c., 88 ; description of by an 
Egyptian envoy, c, 1050 B.C., 3^2 
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Alphabet, date of invention, 237 ; introduction into the southern 
Aegean islands, 23S 
Althaimenes, Cretan hero, 87, n. 2 

Amenhetep III., king of Egypt, objects of found at lalysos and 
Mycen^, 49 ; at Gurob, 51 
Amenhetep lY., Khuenaten 
Amorites, 9S, 115 

Ankh-kheperu-Ra, king of Egypt, 53 
Anthropomorphism in Mycentean religion, 300 
An-Tursha, foreign official at Gurob, 170 
Aphaia, Aiginetan form of Diktynna, 283 

Aphrodite, of Phoenician origin. 136 ; late-IMycenaian worship of, 
ih. , 298 ; worship of at Corinth, 290 ; at .^gina, 286, n. 2 ; 
in Lesbos, 227 ; at Kythera. 228, 234 
Apollo-worship, of Cretan origin ? 243, 297 

Apries (Hufi-ab-Ra), King of Egypt, relations of. with the Greeks^ 
323 : death of, 324 

see AJ^aivaAiu 

Arcadians, Pelasgic, 82 ; in Cyprus, 131 

Archfeology, and History. 2 ; trustworthiness of, 13 ; not a 
“ science," 18 ; limitations of, in Greece, 19 
Archaizing, conscious, of the Homeric poets, 223 
Archilochos the poet, 254, n. i 

Argolis, impoitance of in later Mycena an period, 215 
Argonaut, the, in Mycenaean design, xxviii. 

Argonauts, the legend of the, 215 

Argos, early Pelasgian settlement at, 283 ; under Achaians and 
Dorians, 284 

Aristocratic government in Greece, 253 

Armenians, originally non- Aryan, 95, n. 2; Aryan language brought 
by xVryan invaders, Vt. 

AvMtpiy Cilician kingdom, 139 

Art. Egyptian, naturalism in, 184 ; influence on Mycensean art, 
185, 187 ; influence of Mycenaean art on, 184 

Greek, renascence of, 247, 253, 279 ; based on Mycenaean 

tradition, ih. ; development in the ^Egean islands, 250, 252 
continuity of, 279 

Mycen<ean, European (Greek) spirit of, 1S9, 278 ; adaptive 

genius of, 189 ; influence of, on Egyptian art, 1S4. 186 : 
bizarrerie of. 278 ; comparison of, with classical Greek 
art, (6 

Artemis, 204 ; l^elasgic, 295, 296 ; identical with Diktynna, 296; 
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late connection with Apollo, 297 : Mycenjcan representations 
of, 296 

Aryans, not in Greece in the prio-Mycenaean period, 96 ; intiood 
of, into the Mediterranean lands, 105 , in Greece, 202, 207 ; 
in Asia Minor, 95 
Ashaliure. Keftian name, 321 

Egyptian name for Cyprus, 163, n. i 
Asia Minor, primitive culture of, 27 ; non-Aryan race of, 01, 97 ; 
connected with the Telasgiaiis of Greece, 97 ; Babylonian 
iniluence in, 91 ; Aryan invasion of, 95 ; lonians in, I2() ; in 
post-Mycen^ean period, 273 ; continuance of M\ceii,oai\ 
culture in, 63 

Assyrian conquest of Cyprus, 261 ; intluence in Lvdia. 275 
Atabyiion, name Semitic, 22S 
Athene, Trojan, image of the, 300 
Athenians, Pelasgic blood of the, 203 

Athens, successive settlements at, 4S ; pn»*-Mycemean settle- 
ment at. 12 ; in Mycenman period, 2S2 ; in ])Ost Mycemran 
period, Ih ; early commerce of. 230 
Mihanu, see Yatnauo 
Attica, Dorians in, 41, n. 

•'Augural Tablets of Sargon L,’‘ 317 

Axe, origin of the Greek word for the, 19S, n. ; the Douolc- 
headed, 293; symbol of Zeus of Labranda /// ; of the 
Mvcenican Zeus at Rnosr«os, 294 

BAAL-HAMMO>b 230, n. 3 

Babylonian civilization, 117; in Syria, ih. ; in Palestine, iiS: 
intiueiice of, in Asia Minor, 91, 120, 315 , siqqiosed inUuenco 
of, on eaily Egyptian culture, 197, n. i ; intluence of, on 
prre Mvcen<eans, 114 > Mycemeans. 120 ; in t rote, 139 
Badira, chief of the Tchakarai at Dor. c 1050 n.c., 135, n. 
Bagaios, Aryan god of Asia Minor, 95 
••Base-Ring” ware. 72 
‘•Beehive-Tombs,” 29 

Bin Tepe. Mycenican vase-tiagments from, 124 
Black Sea, Mycemcan relations with the. 215 : date of colonies- 
in the. 254 

••Boat-Vases,” Egyptian, 150 

Boghaz Koi (Pterion), 114 ; supposed Babylonian colonists at. ? 
319 ; antiquity of, 319 ; As>yrianizing sculptures of. 91, 124 ; 
attributtd to U e Kheta, 91 ; probable late date of 115, 124 
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Fos-Eyiik, pritj-Mvcenu an settlement at, 97, 11. 

Britomartis. see Diktynna 

Bronze, knowledge of, originated in Babylonia ? 196 ; Sumerian 
and Assyrian words for, 197, n. ; in Egypt, 196, 197, n. i ; 
IMycenjean knowledge of derived from Babylonia ? 122 ; 

appearance in ^Egean lands at Troy, 24 ; fibula from 
Amorgos. 23, 25 ; -woiking in Mycenaean period, 28 ; Age, 
European civilization of the, 191 

Muffella linen {•’Bridle-cups,” False-necked Vases, a typical 
iMycena an vase-form), 186 ; from Egypt, xxiv., 60, 61, 186 

Building, knowledge of in prse-ilycemean period, 24 ; in 
ilyceujean period, 29 

Bull-trod s, unknown to the Semites, 230 : Mycen.-ean, ih. 

Burial-customs, difference between those of illycena?an and 
Homeiic Greeks, 81 

Burraburiyash, king of Babylonia, date of, 58 


■Canaan, early culture of, 115 ; Semites in, ih. 

'• Chalcolithic ” culture in Greece, 192 
Chalkis, early commerce of, 256, 260 
Chthonic worship Felasgian, 298 
Cilicia, 139 

Cist-graves, pne-Mycenjcan, 25 ; see Island-graves 
Civilization, European, not of oriental origin, 201 ; first impulse 
to development of, given in the Greek islands, ih. 

Greek, first development of, piie-Aryan, 202 ; never isolated, 

20 ; continuity of, 281 ; set Mycenman, Egyptian, tkc. 
Coinage, Indian invention of, 275; .Eginetan, 286; Pheidonian,287 
Colonies, Greek, 253 ; date of, 218, 254 

Commerce, in pr^e-Mycena^an period, between Greece and the 
East, 109 ; route of cui Cyprus, 1 10 ; precarious nature of, 
1 14 ; between Gieece and Egypt, 144 ; in Mycena'an period, 
between Greece and Egypt, 168; between Cyprus and 
Egypt in the hands of the l^hoenicians, 169 ; between 
Greece and the West, 219; Ph<enicians in prae-Mycenman 
period, 225 ; early Greek, 255 
Commercial Leagues, 255 

Copper, knowledge of working independent in Europe and the 
East, 195 ; Assyrian word for, 197, n. ; in Cyprus, 195; at 
Troy, 23 ; in Greece during prae-Mycenman period, 25 ; 
Age, of Hungary, 192 ; of Greece. 194 
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■Coiinth (Ephyra), subordinate to Mycena*, 2S9 ; rise of, post- 
Mycemean, ih, ; Phoenician traditions at, 290 ; commercial 
greatness of, founded by Plnonicians? 291 ; early commerce 
of, 256, 260 

•Costume, Myceaajan, 277 

Craniological evidence, 103 

Cremation, among the Haunebu ? 314 ; in Homeric Greece, 6 

Cretans attack Egypt (?), c. 1200 B.C., 177, 182; legendary ex- 
peditions of the, to JSicdyand Italy, 21 1 : Megara, ih. \ Ionia, 
U>. ; first e&say the direct route to Egypt, 269 ; at CjTene, 
270 : piracy of the, 214 : commercial inactivity, 270 

Crete, geographical position of, 109, 209 ; importance of, in early 
Greek history, 1S3 ; theory of direct communication of, 
with Egypt in prie-Mycenicau period, 144, 154; connected 
indirectly, 156; one of the earliest seats of Mycenccan cul- 
ture, 206 ; not certainly known to the Egyptians in tlie 
early Mycenican period, 212; the people included in the 
A't/h'if-name, 165 ; legendary connection of, with the Troad, 
21 1 ; thalassocracy of, Ih. ; in later Mycenaean period, 213 ; 
in post-Mycenican period, 212 ; Ph<JL‘nicians in, 228. 231 ; 
Dorians in, 214 : permanence and persistence of Myceni^an 
art in, 202 ; arcists of, 252 : political disappearance of, 214 

■Cuneiform script of Babylonia, used in l^alestine, 139 : Cilicia, 
ik : Cyprus {!), ih. : inner Asia Minor, 315 : not fait her west, 

13^ 

Cups, Mycemcan metal, from Vaphio, 33, 34, 54 ; from Cyprus, 
54, 55 ; from Egypt. 53, 54 

Cuttlefish, the, in Mycenj*an design, xxviii, 

•Cyclades, the, not mentioned in Homer. 241 : Lelegic and 
Karian inhabitants of, 242 

“Cycladic {proto-Mycemean) remains, 28 

C3 linder-seals, late Babylonian from Cyprus, 63 ; from Asia 
Minor, showing Mycenaan influence, probably made in 
Pheenicia or Cyprus, 31 1 

Cypriote art, 265 : syllabary, 141, n , 23S, 265 ; derived from a 
pictographic script, 265 ; princes of the VII th cent. b.c„ 
262 

Cyprus, pne-Mycemvan tombs in, 26 : prce-Mycen.can inhabi- 
tants of, 97 : geographical position of early settlements in, 
ih. ; connected Greece with Egypt and the East in prae- 
Mycenu'an period, no, 157 : probably unknown to the early 
Babylonians, 113. 315: copper mines of, 195; Mycemvan 
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period in, 13 1 : still the chief mediator between Greece and 
the East, 182 : foreign names for, 139, 163 : in Xlth cent. 
B.C., 322 : late survival of Mycenaean culture in, 63 : back- 
ward development of, 64, 266 : in post-Mvcen.Tan period, 

261 : Semitic influence in, 262 : Assyrian conquests of, 261,. 

262 

Cyrenaic style of vase-painting, 250 

Dfatnau^ see Dananna 
Diedalids, 252 

Daggers, copper, used in pne-Mycemran period. 25 
Dagon, Philistine god, 134 n. 

Daktjloi, 230 

Damasos. king of Kurion. 673 B.C., 262 

Damusi, king of Kartikhadasti (in Cypius) 673 B.C., 262 

Danaans, 22. 175 : see Vanauna 

Dunaumt {Daannu, Ununna : lavaoL), settled on Palestinian 
coast c, 1400 B.c , i76 : attacked Egypt c. 1200 B.C., 175 
Daphnian style of vase-painting 250 

Danhmii (AapSavot). 96, allies of the Kheta c. 1300 B.C., 172 
Date, probable, of pne-Mycenaean culture, 75 . of Myceniran 
culture. 49 

De Morgan, on prehistoric Egyptian antiquities, 15 
De Rouge’s identification of the Northern invaders of Egypt, 4 
Delos, 242 : colonised from Crete ? 243 
Delphic oracle connected with Crete, 243 

Demeter. Pelasgic worship of. 298 ; connected with Artemi>. ih.\ 
of Phigaleia, 204, 298 
Demons, Mycen.ean, 295 

Dictaan Cave, table of olterings from. 147, 155; discoveries in. 
294 

Diktynna ('‘The Dict.ian”: Britomartis, Aphaia), Pelasgio 
goddess, in Crete, 204 : identical with Artemis, ?7>. : meaning 
of name, 295 

Diomed, kingdom of, 284 

Dionysos, 239 : late worship of, 298 : not Semitic, 239 : Aryan 
Thracian deity, ih. 

Dipylon, art of the, 36 : Geometrical 

Dmetor, Cyprite prince, 261 
Dolichocephalous tribes, 104 

Dorian invasion, 41, 221, 249, 250: overthrows Mycena an 
culture, 42 
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Dorians the iron-using people of the Geometrical period. 41 : in 
Attica, 41, n. : in Crete, 214 : in Rhodes and Asia, 221 
DuMiiLEE, on the “Cist-graves.” 17 
Dusares, NabaCr-an vine-god, 239 


Egypt, relations of with Greece in pr.e-Mycena-an period, 143 : 
theory of direct communication of, with Crete in pi.u- 
Mycemean period, 144, 154: communication cuf Delta-tribes 
{Havnehn, qv.). 158: Palestinian tribes, 157: and Cyprus. 
ih : proto- My cen; can vases from, 2S, 74 : direct communi- 
cation of, with Crete in Mycen.can period ? 181 . connection 
of with Greece in Mycem an period, 161, 168 : Empire of, in 
Palestine and Syria, 118: influence of, //>, : in Mycena an 
lands, 167 : suzerainty over ^Egean lands mythical, 166 : 
cessation and renewal of communication of, with Greece, 
297, 268 : direct route to, opened. 269 : in tlie Jh^fd , 268 . in 
the Oibjs.'iey, 269 : renascence of, 270 : Greeks in, 
Amasis, 323 

Egyptian art, Art : Chronology, 5^ • Culture of African 
(indigenous) origin ? 197, n i : pottery, &c. of prehistoric 
and archaic periods compared with pne-Mycemean pottery^ 
&c., 150 : seals compared with Cretan seals, Ih. : designs in 
Mycemean art, 58, 59, 60 

Eio (lo) venerated at Gaza, 320 

Elymians, 218, 219 

Eretria, early commerce of, 256 : League of, ih, 

Esarhaddon, king ot Assyria, conquers Cyprus. 262 

Eshmun, Phtinician deity, 232 

Eteokretans, 86 : language non-Aryan, 87 : connected with the 
Lykians, ih. 

Etewandros, king of Paphos 673 B.C., 262 

Etruscans, of Pelasgic race? 102: in .Egean ? 174: Tyrr- 

henians 

Euboic standard, 288 

Eumolpids, 239, n. i 

Euroira-myth, 231 

Eurynome. Pelasgic deity of Phigaleia. form of Artemis, 
298 

Evans, Mr. A. J., on relations between Egypt and Crete, 145 : 
on Cretan seat-stones, 147: Knossian discoveries ot, 140 ; 
on Mycen.ean religion, 301 
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Evidence, archaeological, 21 ; scheme of, for dating, 76 ; for 
historical position of Mycena^'an culture, 78 : craniological, 
103 : geological, 65 ; of tradition, xi. 

Excavation, trustworthiness of results of, in Egypt. 14 : in 
Cyprus, 16 : in Greece, 17 

Eyuk, sculptures of attributed to the Khcta^ 91, 319 ; antiquity 

of, 319 


False-necked Vases, see BiUjdhcime'ii 

Farnell, Mr., on anthropo- and theriomorphism in Greek 
religion, 299 

Female deity, nude pr^e-Mycenjean, no, 293 ; nude Oriental, ii ; 
draped Mycena-an, 293 

Fibula^ (Brooches), in Mycenaean period, 30 ; in Geometrical 
period, 39 

FiruUstnalerei (Varnish-painting), xxi, xxii, 28; invention of in 
Mycentean period, xxii. 

Flying-fish, the, in Myceniean design, xxii. 

Fresco-painting in Mycen«ean period, 28 : of Egyptian origin, 
16S, 187 ; at Phylakopt*, 28, n., 202, n. i : at Knossos, 165, 
212 

Fuinace, iron-smelting, forms of used in Europe, Egypt, &c., 200 


Gaza, veneration of Cretan deities at, 320 ; called Minoa, Ih. 
Gem -engraving in Mycen^ran period, 29 : of Babylonian origin, 
122 

Genealogical arguments, trustworthiness of. 82 
Geographical situation of Greece, 107 
Geological evidence of date, at Thera, 65 
Cxeometricar’ art (of the Dipylon), 36, 247: culture, 36; 
theories as to origin, 37 ; vases found in Cyprus imported, 
38 n ; in the West imported, 259 
Glass in pr<e-Wycen;ean graves, of Egyptian origin. 26 : Bufjel- 
kmintn in Egypt, xxiv. 

Gold knowm in proto- My cen<ean period, 194 : knowledge of, came 
from Asia Minor, ib, : Greek, Assyrian and Sumerian words 
for, n 3 : use of in Mycenaean period, 28 
Golenischelf Papyrus (of Uenuamen), 320 
“ Great” or Greatly Green,” see Catch-utr 
'Griffin, the winged, in Mycemcan design, of Egyptian origin, 
xxii. 
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Gurob in Middle Egypt, settlement of foreigners at, temjt Dyn 
XIX. (c. 1400-1200 B.c.) : Mycena-an vases found at, il. ■ 
people not necessarily Mycenivans, 171 
Gyges, king of Lydia, 271, n. i 


Hagia Paraskeve in Cyprus, pne-Mycen.Dan tombs of, 26, n, i 
Hagios Onouphrios in Crete, pne-MycenM-an deposit at, evidence 
of, 71, 156 ; seabstones from, 147 
a\tos yepcjv, 29S 
Hallstatt, culture of, 40 

Hammurabi, king of Babylonia, r 2200 b.c , iiS 

Hathaba, queen of a city in Alashiya (Cyprus ?). c 1050 b.C , 321 

ffattn {^dte), see Kheta 

Saunehii^ the, 158 

Hekate, form of Artemis, 297 

Heliadai of Rhodes, 230 

“ Hellenes,” 203 : Hellenic spirit in art, 

Hellespont, Mycenman connection with the. 213 

Hera, Aryan goddess (?) 205 : at Argos and KnOssos, ih 

Heraclid dynasty of Lydia, 275 

Heraios, king of Soloi 673 B.c., 262 

Herakleids, Return of the, 41, 221 

Herakles, the Tyrian, in Thasos, 227, 229 

Heraldic element in Mycenn an art, 120 : inspired by Babylonian 
influence, 121 : influenced Phrygian art, 

Hissarlik, 23 : see Troy 

‘‘Hittites,” the, 91, 122, 273 : the ‘“Hittite Question” unsolved, 
122 : writing of, 123 : language of, probably non- Aryan, 
95, n. 2 : art of Assyrian origin, 124 : supposed Mycenman 
influence on, 31 1 ; antiquity of 317, 319 : see Kheta 
Homeric poems, 222 ; culture, 39, St, 223 
Horned deities, 230, n. 3 
Hu, in Egypt, prie-Mycen;i‘an vase from, 70 
Hu (or Nekht), early king of Egypt, see Semerkhat 
“Hymn of Amen,” 163, 165 

Hypothetical character of *' Myceninan ” conclusions. 22 
lACCHOS, 239 

lalysos, Mycena?an remains from, 50; Mycena an inhabitants,. 
127 

lantu.nai, Egyptian name for Cyprus, 163 n. 
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lapygians, 219 

lardanos, river, name Semitic ? 228 
Tauna'' see Wvanna^^ 

Iberian ’’ ethnological type, the, 104 ; Pelasgic race probably 
belonged to, ih. 

Iconic religion in Mycenican period, 300 

Idols, nude female, marble (prcc-Mycena-an) from the island 
graves, 25, no ; from Cyprus, no; leaden, from Troy, 112, 
300 ; earthenware (late) from Cyprus, no ; from Babylonia, 
in; draped earthenware (Nycenican) from Mycenae, &:c., 
293 ; prce-Mycena^an and Mycenaean not of Semitic origin 
but represent the non-Semitic goddess of Asia JXinor, 
identical with Rhea, Artemis, »N:c., 112 
Idomeneus, Cretan hero, 213 
lepos 'ydfj.os^ the, at Knussos, 205 
Ikausu. Philistine kirg, 134 n. 

Iliad, Egyptien evidence for date of the, 268 
Illumination of Bel,'’ Assyrian series of omen-tablets, 317 
Imbros, Phoenicians, in, 227 

Importation of Mycenaan vases into Cyprus, &c., 313 
Inlaying, Mycenaan metal, 1S9 ; -soe Swordblade 
Ino, 232 

lolkos, importance of in Mycenaan period, 215, 283 
Ionian art, based on Mycemean, 247 

lonians, early settlements of, 126 ; strong Pelasgic element in, 
203 ; in Mycenaan period, 125 ; in Lykia, 130; in Cyprus. 
128, 131 ; known to the Easterns as Yav:an, q.i\, 128 
Iron, knowledge of in Myceno an period, scanty, 7, 28 ; objects 
from Troy and Mycena% 199. 200; came to Greece from the 
North, 19S ; introduced by the Dorians, 200; in Geometrical 
peiiod, 39 ; in Egypt, 198 

Ishmela, Assyrian deity, named erroneously read Shamela,” 322 
Island graves (cist -graves ; pra-Mycenaan) of the Cyclades, 25, 
64 ; stones (Mycenioan gems), 295 
Islandr, the Greek, importance of in history of Greek civilization, 
201 

Ism^mos, river, 233 

Italian art, chronology of early, 322 ; Phamician influence on 

235 

Italy, primitive culture of, 27 ; Mycen.ran influence on, 217 ; 
Mycen.ran culture in, 218 ; influence of renascent Greek 
culture in, 260 
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Itanos, 228 

Ithaka, Mycena?aii fortress in, 220 ; Homeric kingdom of, 25S 
Ivory objects in cist-graves, of Egyptian origin, 26 


Jade axe from Troy, loS 

Jenibis, probable date of sculptures of, 115 

Kabeieoi, Phoenician deities, worship of, at La-otian Thebes, 
223 ; at Samothrace, 227 
Kadmeians not Phoenicians, 232, 233 
Kadmos, legend of, 232 

Kahun in 31 iddle Egypt, ])ra‘-JIycena*an and proto-Mycen.van 
vase-fragments from, 28 ; potter’s marks from, 155 
Kahxkisha {Qalcuiiki ; Kt\i/ces), allies of the Khetu, c. 1300 B.c,, 
172 

Kalaureia, League of, 256, 282 ; excavations at, 256 n, i 
KaloxJsida in Cyprus, Xjraj-Myceucean tombs at, 26 n. i 
Kamarais in Crete, proto-Mycencoan vase-fragments from, 26 
Kameiros, excavations at, 43 ; Phoenician influence at. 44, 229 
Kamikos in Sicily, legendary Cretan expedition against, 21 1, 21S 
Kampos. Mycenaean statuette from, 276 
Kandaules, name Aryan, 93, n. 4 
Kaphtor, 134, 162 

Kara-Eyuk, in Cappadocia, early Mycenaian vase-fragments 
from, 124 

Karians, the, 217 : in ^Egean, 240, 242 ; connection of, with 
Leleges, 241 ; theories respecting, ih. 

Karnak Seal, the, 74, 149 

Karo, G., on chronology of early Italian art, 322 

Karthaia, 228 

Katreus, son of Minos, 213 

Kefthi, 161 ; meaning of name, 165; not Plinmicia, 162; Asia 
Minor coast, Cyprus, and Crete, 56, 164, 165 ; ambassadors 
from, to Thothmes III., 161 ; introduced by Piurnicians, 
168; people of, Mycencean, 54; oi’ Crete, 212; Keftian 
names, 321 

Keisos (Keissos, Kissos), king of Salamis 673 B.C., 262 
Kephallenia, Mycenaean tombs in, 220 

Khata'anah in Lower Egypt, foreign graves at. 69, 314 ; pne- 
Mycemeau vases from, 69 
Khatti, see ^ottc [hhetn) 
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Klieta {Haitt, Hate), ihe, people of Eastern Asia Minor, Armenia^ 
and N. Syria, fought against Egypt from XVIth to XIVth 
cent. B.C., 91 ; identified with the Hittites, 123 ; considered 
to be the people of Eyuk and Eoghaz Koi, 91, 319 ; antiquity 
of, 319 ; apparently belonged to the non-Aryan race of Asia 
Minor. 91, 95 n. 2 ; ancestois of Armenians, 95, n. 2 
Khuenaten (Akhenaten, Amenlietep IV.), king of Egypt, 52 ; date 
of, 58 

Khutaten (Akhenaten), city of king Khuenaten, the modern Tell 
el-Amarna, q.v. 

Kinyras, king of Fai>hos, 261 
Kissos, see Keisos 
“ Kleinasiatisch,” term, loi 

Knossos, Mycenaean palace at, date of, 210; frescoes of, 54, 62, 
165 

Kolophon, early Greeks at, 273 n. i 
Kore, Pelasgic worship of. 298 
Korkyra, date of colonization of, 255 
Korobios, 270 
Kite, 128 n. I 
Kydones, 86 n. 

Kydonia, ^Eginetan colony at, 2S6 n. i 
Kyklopes venerated at Corinth, 290 

Kythera, pne-Mycentean (?) vase from, 74; Aphrodite-worship 
at, 228 ; Ph(enicians at, 228, 231. 234 
Kyzikos, date of foundation of, 254 


LABRA.NDA, Zeus of, 294 ; same name as Aa^iupivOoSj ib. 
Labyrinth (” Place of the Double-Axe’*), the, at Knossos, 231, 294 
Lachish, primitive j^ottery from, 98 
Lampsakos, name, 227 n. 4 
Lead, known to pne-Myceneeans, 193 
Leagues, Kalaureian, Eretrian, Chalkidian, 256 
Legend, trustworthiness of Greek. 82 ; of Egyptian settlers in 
Greece, 4 

Lelantine War, 257 

Leleges, the, 98, 217; settled in Europe and Asia, 98, 243; 
Ijrimitive inhabitants of ^Egean islands, 99; connection 
with Karians and Pi&idians, 99, 100, 241 ; mentioned as 
Pidasa by the Egyptians (?), 100 ; belonged to the Pelasgic 
race, 99 
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Lemnos, commercial im|)oitance oi, 217 : Mycen.L*an inhabitant 
of, 238 ; Phtenicians at, 227 ; Mipposecl Etruscan inscription 
fiom, 174 

Lesbos. Phrygians in ( b, 238 

Libya, tlieoiies of ])rai-Mycen;ean connection lietween Crete 
and, 148. n. 2. 152 
LioU'Gate of -Mvcenm. 120 

Lifka [fjnLkl : Aux/od. mentioned /*. 1400 Jic., S8 : allioN ot the 
Khta r. 1300 n.c., 172 
Lycians, Lykians , Lycian language, 90 

Lydian kingdom, 275 : Lydians not mentioned by Kgyptiaim, 
93 ; ideas of 8?einitic origin of the, 94 : i el at ions of, with 
Assyiia. 276 

Lykians {Lttbu Luhki)^ mentioned by Egyptians r. 1400 n (*. 
under their Greek name, 88; native name, 87 : language ot , 
non-Aryan, 00 ; connection of, with ('rete, 87 
Lykos. Ionian hero of Lykia, 130 

Maeonians ( lA///yo/n.A. 03 
IMaionia, 95 

Makai', supj)o>ed Phoenician name. 227, n. i 
Maket-tomb, the, evidence of. 51, 00 
3 Ianetlio, 19 , trustwoi thiness of, 57 

JMarine deities, Mycenaean, 297 : of prae-iMycenj an origin 1 .b, 29S ; 

motives in Mycemean art, xxi, xxviii, 202 
Mama, Philistine deity, ^20 
‘■Marseilles Vase,” the, xxviii 

.)/<Dv/ (Mu(7od, 96; allies of the A 7 /y/o <. 1300 Ji.c., 172 
Libyan tribe, 17Q 

Manatui il). possibly — Matopes, 96: allies of the r. 1300 

n.c., 172 

3Iedeia, venerated at Corinth, 290, n 2 
•‘Mediterranean’’ lace. 104 
Meino (Minds), venerated at Gaza. 320 
Melian style of vase-painting, 45. 250 
Melikertes, 290 

Melos, proto -Mycenaean culture in. 27 
Menelaos, route of, to Egypt, 269 
Menidi (Acharnai), Mycemean tomb at. 36, n. i 
3Ienkheperra-senb, tomb of, at Thebes. 53 
3 Ieriones, ( 'retan hero, 213. 21S 
^lermnad dynasty of Lydia, 275 
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Mesial )Lln^, 218, 219 

Metal-working* ; European knowledge of, not derived from the 
East, 193 ; development of, in Egypt, 198 : in Babylonia, 196 
Midas, 274 

MiXTjtTiwj' reixos, date of foundation of, 271 
Miletos, early commerce of, 256; with Egypt, 271 
Milyans. 93 

Minoan tiialarsocracy. 209; date of, 210, 212: Minoan and 
Mycemean princes connected. 213 
Minus, 209 ; venerated at Gaza, 320 
Minotaur, legend of the, 2^0; not Fbenician, ih, 

Minyans. the, 215 ; commercial importance of the Minyan cities- 
2S4 n. ; at Lemnos. 238 

IMita, king ot Muski, identified with Midas, 274 
Xlitinti. Philistine king, 134 n. 

Mixed styles of art, combining Mycen.ean and Geometrical with 
Oriental motives, 45 
Momemphis, battle of. 323 
Xloney. invention of. 275 

Monte Albano and Sesto Calende, primitive tombs at, 20, n. 3 
Montelius. Prof, , on knowledge of iron in Egppt, 198 n. 2 ; on 
early Egy])tian civilization. 197 n. i ; on chronology of earlv 
Italian art, 323 

Mummification, in Mycenican Greece, 6 
M ffttt cht. in Lykia and Crete, 87, n. 3 

Myceme. 6 : objects of Pliu nician a])peaiance from. 229 
Myceruean " archaeology, uncertainty of, i 
- -Alt, Alt 

^ — - Civilization, 28 ; a local Greek development. Hk : Gieek 
spirit of, 36: of Pelasgic origin, 83; called ‘‘Achaian,’' 
meaning of thi''. So : the Greek phase of Euiopean Bronze 
Age culture, 191 ; causes of development of. 193; probable 
continued existence of, in Asia. 38 : in Cyprus. 63, 131, 264 ; 
long duration ot, 132 
— Tlialassocracy. date of the. 213 
Xlycen-t ans at Platiea. 291 

Mysians (.lA/s«), ()6 ; Aryans, th. ; mentioned by Egyptians, (. 
1200 B.c . ih. ; still in Thrace in Homeric times, ib. 

NAJiAM-Sl-V, eaily Semitic Bahylonian king. 113: eiioneouslv 
"upposed to have conrpiered Cyprus, ib, 

Xa^ui. Keltiaii name, 321 
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Naturalism in Egyptian ait, 184 
Naukratite style of vase-painting, 250 
Nauplios. 213 

Naxos in Sicily, date of foundation of, 255 
Neklit (or Hu), see Semerkiiat 
Nereus, a Pelasgic deity !, 298 
•• New Kace,” 15, 150 

Northern invaders of Egy[)t, 4 ; tiibe^, lelations of. witii E^ypt, 
171 ; their geographical position, 178; name-foims. ib. : 
ethnic terininations explicable by means of Lycian, /!>. ; i( . 
they mostly belonged to the Pelasgic stock, il> : general 
conclusions with regard to them, 179 ; nor tiader> iSo 
Nmv, Cypriote town, 264, n 

Obsidian, used in piac-Mycen<t*aii period, 25 

the, Egyptian evidence for date of, 269 
Ufdipus, 232 
Oinotrians. 2 t8 

Oligarchs, the aiistocratii.*, 253 
Onesagora^. king of Ledra, 673 B.C.. 262 

Orchomenos. 215. 2S3 ; ceiling of *■ Tomb oi l\linya> ” at. 39. 

iSS; Egyptian design of, 168 ; probable date of, 00 
Origins of Mycemean civilization Pelasgic. 83 
Oriental elements in Mycenscan p^jlity non-existent. 280 
< trientalizing styles of art. 43, 251 
i)iif f’lt nin. see I iii> n 
Owl-headed’' idols. 293 

Palestine, eailiest inhabitants of. probably non-Seinit ie. <)8 ; 
Pelasgic.', ih. ; early Semitic inhabitants of, 115; their 
culture, lb. 

Pamphylia. early Greek element in, 130 
Pangaios, Mount, Fluenicians at, 227 
Paros, early commerce of, 256 
Pedasa, Peclasos. Lelegic town-name. 99. 243 
Pelasoi, the, S3 ; not necessaiily Aryans. So conneLiL*d with non- 
Aryan population ol A^ia Minor. 97 ; with the Leleges. 50. 
100; at Argos. 283 ; of Italy, 103; Mycenaean civilization 
exclusively ascribed to. by RID^ 4 E^\'Ai . 79 ; Pelasgi jacpor.' 
243 ; in Thessaly and Noitliem islands. 244 • in A^ia. ib : in 
Crete, 245 
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Pelasgic race of the E. Mediterranean, 97, 102 : pr.f-Mycenseans, 
97 

Pelopids connected with Asia Minor, 120 

Peteie, Prof. W. M. F., on the ” New Pace/' 15 ; on supposed 
Libyan-Cretan connections, 14S n. 2 : on the “Boat-Vases, 

1 50 : on date of the Maket-tomb, 51 
Phaleric style of vase-painting, 45 

Pheidon, kingdom of, 284 ; date of, 2S7 n. 2 ; introduces money 
from ^Egina, 28 7 

Philistines the, 133 ; of Cretan (Pelasgic 01 igin), 134, 

214 ; attacked Egypt in Xllth cent. B.C.. 134 : no trace of 
iMyceutean civilization among, th. 

Phoenicia, 119 ; no Mycensean objects from, 138 
Fhu.nician intiuence at Mycenje in late i)eriod, 229, 136, 13S : 
shijts, xxix, 136, 170 ; commercej 136 ; art. 137 ; influence on 
Cxreek civilization, 237 

Plmmicians, the, activity of, in XVth cent. B.C., 136 ; in Egyifl, 
168, 1S3; in Cyprus, 132, 261; middlemen between My- 
cen.pans and Egyptians. 169 : in the Homeric poems, 225 ; 
in the -Egean, 138, 226, 229,234; in Rhodes and Crete, 
22S ; at Corinth, 290 ; in Greece generally, 236 ; in the 
West, 235 

Iflirygians, the, Aryans, 95 : kingdom of, 274 : civilization of, 
])robablj akin to Ihe Mycemean, th. ; in Lesbos ?, 238 
Phyhikope, in Melos, settlements at, xi, 27. n., 202, n. i : fresco 
at, 1 88 

Piarisheps (Piari), battle of, 4 

Pictographic writing, Mycenaean, no connection of, with Hittite 
script proved, 123 ; independent systems of, 14 [ 

Pictographs, Cretan, 146; date of, 21 1 ; ('ypriote, 238, 265 
Fnhi.'^(( (Pisidians), 100; allies of the Jvheta <\ 1300 B.C., 172: 
= Leleges ?, 100 

PlEHL, Prof., on use of iron in Egy]>t, 198, n. 2 
Pillar- worship, in Mycensean religion. 301 
PuHti itfiin or FittnJtfm, a Keftian land, 321 
Polity, Mycensean. 280 
J’oseidon, 297 ; a Pelasgic deity 29S 

Pottery, primitive, of the First City of Troy, 23 ; from Palestine 
98: Egyptian, of pre-dynastic and archaic periods compared 
with prce-Mycemean, 73, 150 

Pne-Mycemean culture, 10. 23 ; in Cyprus, 71 ; lace, 83 : 
Pelasgic, 84, 102, 104 
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P^ai&o^, uJst;iiption ol, 

Prasiai, importance of, in 3 Ivcen<t*an period, 2S2 n. 

IMmitive antiquities, 9 

Propontis, date of colonies in the, 254 

•• Protocorinthiau ” style ot vase-painting, 45, 251 ; oi Ionian 
origin, 251 . in ^ 'vare. 275 ; in »Sicily. 259, 255 

Protonuu, of bulls, 52, 53 

Pioto-Mycemt-an t)eriod, xi,: culture, 27 ; va^es from IXyia, 2S. 74 
Psammitichos I., king of Egypt, 271 n i 

Pterion (Boghaz K()ij, capital ofdistiict of Pteiia in Cap[iadocia, 
Boghaz Kiii 

Pi>!, sdtha (Philistines), attacked Egypt, 1200 i;.c . 134 
Purple-fish, the, in ^lycen.ean de--igu, xxi, xxviii 
Purple-tishery, in the .Egean, 22S 
IXthagoras, king of Chytroi, 673 n.c. 202 
Pytlieas ( 1 ) king of XurP, 673 c. , 262 


see K<ihiL>'^li(f 


Ba.mksEs- hi., king of Eg> date of, Ou ; h ,< f n depicted 

in tomb of. Ih. 

liEiCHEL, Dr., on oemean leligiou, 302 

PtElNACif, M. S., on nude goddesses, 112 : on ” Hirtite'' 123 
Kekhmarri, tomb of, at Thebes, 53 : 3Iy cenaan evhlence Itom 
the, ih. 

Keligion, Myceinean, 23i. 293; nut aniconic. 300: theuoiuoi- 
[dii.sm in, 295; (deck, i)i,r-ilcllenic elements m. jwg ; 
^lycemean elements in, ih., 2S1 
jiciuiscence, of Gieek cultiiu* 252 : ot Egyptain air. 270 
Bhea, Mycenaean worship of, 297 
Bhegium, <late of foundation ot. 255 
Bhesos, 23*'' 

Khodes. Mycen.eans in, 127, 230 : Plm niemns in. 22S, 229 

niiodians in Egypt, 272 

IUdgeway, Prot , on Mycemeans, 79 

iiOBEinso>' Smith, the late Prof., on Diony''iac wurslup. 230 
■•lioval Boad," the. overland tiade-ioute thiongh Asia Minoi. 
114 


SadI-AjiiA, foieign ollicial at Gurob, 171 
.'^anilatb. Pluenician deity ( 1, 240 
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Samos, name Semitic, 227 1 eaily commerce of. 227, 235, 256, 272 
Samothrace, Phumicians in. 227 
Santorin (Thera), date of eruption at, 313 

Sardinians, not Sardiaa, q.v., 220 : no Mycenrean relations with 
the. ih. : not mentioned in the E[>os. 245 
Sargon I. (>shargani-shar-Ali : Sarru-kinu). king of Agade, early 
Semitic Babylonian king, 113; erroneously supposed to 
have conquered Cy])rus, t‘A., 314: ’‘augural tablets’' of, 317 
Sargon II. (Sarru-ukin\ king of Assyria, conquers Phtnnicia 
and Cyprus, 261 

Sarpfdon, emigrated from Crete to Lykia. S7 
Satyrs, Mycen.ean, 296 

Scarabs, evidence of, 314; from Myceoie. 49 : from lalysos, 50 ; 
from Kameiro-^, ih. : from Hagios Onouphrios, 71 : from 
Khata'anah, 69. 314 ; from Eokomi, 313 ; from Etruria, 50 
Scheria, 258 n. i 
Schlii:mann’>s disco veiie^, 5 
Sculptuie. Mycenjean, 28 

Sea-routes trom Greece to Egy[)t, rta Crypus. 128 : direct from 
Crete to Egypt, 269 

Seals. Egyptian, 148 ; — cylinders, Babylonian, from Cyt)rus, 63 ; 

Cypriote (?), 31 1 : —stones, Cretan, 146 
cT'/igara \v~'fpa, 237 

Semeh', name Aryan, 240 : earth-goddess, ih. n. i ; not ’’Eiiph- 
ratean," th. 

Semempse^, Semerkhat 
Sem-en-Btah,’' ^ Semeikhat 

Semerkhat <Hu 01 Nekht', early Egy[>tian king (Sememi)ses). 74 
Semitic popiilatio’^ in Pale>tine, 98, lob : civilization Baby- 
lonian), influence of. in Egypt. iiS- in A&ia Minor, 91 ; 
language oi Babylonia (Assyrian), use of the, 119 
Senwosret." X^sertesen 

.Sesto Calende and Monte Albano, primitive tombs at, 26, n. 3 
Sudala^/i<i {Sal'ciJoiff ; Sagalaosians). 179 : invaded Egypt c. 

1250 JJ.C . 173 
Shamela, Ishmelfi 

SJitff’diin/ [So/u/nm : Saruian.s), xxvii. 96 ; invaded Egy];t c. 1250 
B.C.. 173 : not Sardinians, 220 
Shashank III., king of Egypt, scaiab of, from Enkomi, 313 
Sicily, Mycen.ean vases from, 218, 259 : Geometrical and Proto- 
Corinthian vases from, 259; legendary Cretan expedition 
to, 21 1 
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8iclon. ca[itiue of, by the Philistines, 135 n. 

^Silver, known to the [)ne-lMycen.eans, 193 

Siniddinam, llabylonian governor ot' Syiia, f 2200 n c\, iiS 

Sinope, date of foundation of, 254 

Sintiaiis. 215, 23 S 

Siphnos.. mines of, 22S 

Slate relief'-, iitchaic Egy])Tian, 152, 320 

Solymi, the. 02 

S[iearheads, tanged cop[)er, used in pr.u-Myccn,uiu peiiod, 25 
S[»iral design'-, on Cretan seahstones, 147 : on Egyptian scaiab-. 

154 : in Egypt under the XVII it h Dynasty. 156 n. 

Statuette, Egyptian, from Knossos, 154, 320 
Steatopygous iigures. 293 

Stone implement-, from the Eirst City of Troy, 23 ; boxe-in form 
of dwellings, 26 ; female ligure-, 25, no 
Survivals of IMyconfean religion, 281 : state-^, (<> 

Sva-tika, not llabylonian, 300 

Swordblade. Vyren.ean inlaifl, with Euy])rian design, 58, 60. 
168, 188 

Swords, unknown in pr.o-Mycen.ran peiiod. 25 
Sybaris, foundation of. 250 
Syllabary, C'ypiiote. 141 n. 

Synchronisni-. 58 

Syraousix date ot loundanon of, 255 


Taclet.s tor writing, clay, fioni Crete, 130, 140 
Taliuti, Euvptian “Governor oi the Isles of the Very Green, 
Thothmes III., 160 
T'aL((ra>, -ee Ti-IkiLo > m 
Tald', legend ot', 230 
Taphians, 210, 236. 250 

TarhundaraiG iTarkliniidaiaush). king of x\i-api \ii r \ in XVth 
cent. n.C . 139 

Tat'po/.a^d*-i<ta, Egyptian, 152. 190 : Mycen.t-iii, 153 
'J cha, early Egyptian kinu*. 74 

T^JhiLokii \'l '•iliii'Ot " /jkLLh’u " , 'VevKfiOi'), the, attacked 
Eg}pt in Xlltli cent, n.c., 175 : ot Cretan oiigin 177: 
closely connected with the V'//'. p.v.. 135: settlement 
of, on the Palestinian coast. 135 n . 177 . pnaticai shijis of, 
(, 1030 n.c.. 3”^ 

'I’cheT-Khcn'-ii-auf-rinkh, llnijJlniun of. 02 
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Telchines, 230 
Teleboan>, -vr ^ Tamilian ^ 

Tell el-Amama, in ^Middle T"gy]>t, 52 : Kliuenaten s* city and 
palace at. ib. ; art ot, 185 ; Mycenccan remains from, 5- ’ 
Mycena-an ( ') group of lion and bull fighting, from, 303 
Tell el-Yaluidiyeh, in Lowei Egy^Dt, Jhi<ielk<fintf.jt from, 61 
Tell es-Safi, in Talestine, Mycenaean remains from. 134 
Temesa (Tempsa). 259 

Tenos, original seat of Poseidon-worship?. 29S 
Termilai. Lykians 

Teukrians ( Tiliokdrfii ^), 176 ; in Ciete 177 
Thalassocracy, Cretan, 210 ; iVIycenitan, 213 ; Phn nician. 234 
Thasos, Phft^nicians in, 227 ; date of Greek colonization of. 254 
Thebes, Egyptian, in lUiuh 16S, n. 3 

Pj(h^otian. improbability oi Phi.enician settlement at, 233 : 

War of the Seven against, 82, 233 
Theory, general, of oiigin. »S:c. . of early Gieek ci\ilization, 206 
Thera, proto-Mycen;ean .settlement in, 27 : Ph(L‘nicians at, 228 
{s(^( Santorin) 

Theriomorphism in ^Mycenman religion, 231. 293, 300 
Thii, Queen, 1S4 ('t-e Amenhetep III.) 

Thothmes III., king of Egypt. Myceniean culture contemporary 
with. 55 ; date of, 51 

Thracian'^, 238; culture of, akin to Plnygian, 240; intluence oi. 

on Greek civilization, 23S ; in Pirotia ?. 239, n. i 
Throne-worship in Mycenaean religion, 301 

170; invaded Egypt (. 1250 B.C.. 173; identification 
of with Eastern Tyrsenians ” doubtful. 174 : with Etiuscans 
impossible, 175 ; ]>ossibly Taisians, 

Tiiyns. 5 

Tiiynthians at Piat.ea, 291 
Toreboi, Lydian tribe, 174 

Tore, Mi. Cecil, on Egyptian chionology, 57 : on Mycenjcan 
evidence from Tell el-Amarna, 52; on *• Boat- Vases." 150 
'Trade-routes, Greek, 255 

Tradition, Gieek, 79; continuous literary, in Egypt, 18 
Transylvania, and C’yprus, su]>posedpiehistoric lelatioii" between 
195, n. 2 

'• Treasure of Piiam.’’ the, 16 
Tree-w'orship in Mycemean religion, 301 
Trnmtli (Tep/xtXat). V6 Lykians 
Tiojans, [ntu-Mycenican, not Aiyan Phrygians, 96 
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iroy, i ir.st City ot, 12, 23 : fSecond City. 24: Jirie-Mycenjean, 10 
^sou^'TAS, Prof . lake-dwelling theoiy of, 22 ; and Maxatt’S 
'• Myceticean Ago ” ih 

lynhenians (Tyrsenians) of Italy (Etruscans), legendary con- 
nection of, with Lydia, 102; “ kleinasiatiscli traits in, 

th , ; of Pelasgic race ?, //> : said, however, to have entered 
Italy from the North, 103 ; not mentioned in the Epos, 245 ; 
no trace of in Greece in Mycen.eaii time^, ti) : ] urates, in 
early clas>ical times, il>. 

Eastern, identified with the Thnir'^lxi, q.v.. 174; doubt 

as to their existence, 175 


J aa . Fai^LOL), 175, 177 ; attacked Egypt in 

Nllth cent, b.c., 175 ; erroneously identified with the 

Oscans of Italy, //>. 

the Great Green’' or “Gieatly Green ' ("Very 
Gicen' ): Egyptian name for the Mediterranean Sea, 54; 
->•< “Very Green" 

Eenuamen, Egv'ptian envoy. (. 1050 B.c.. 321 ; adventures of, in 
Phtfuicia and Cyprus, ih. 

Uitnu { nitDj late-Egyptian name for the Greeks. 128 

Cnity of Greek culture, 28 1 

Userteseu ; Egyptian royal name of the Xllth Dyna'*ty. 143, 
320 : lead ■'Senwosret, ‘ 320 

Vapiiio, gold cups from, 33. 34, 46 

Vainish- or glaze-painting {Fir,tis^it«<h_-i‘* i). invention of, xxii 

Vases, lUoto-Mycen.ean, fragmentf> from Egypt. 74, 152 ; frag- 
ment with name of INerte'^en I , 143 ; Egyptian, imitating 
a Mycenaean foim, 186; Greek, technique of, xxii; >ton(‘ 
vases from Crete and Egypt compared, 150 

“Very CTi’cen," the ; see (^atch-Ht r : “ I^les of the.” 144, 166 

Vine-god. Aiyan. 239 ; unknown to the Semites, if). 

Vtrcuow. Proi.. un prehistoiic Egyptians, 152 ; on origin of 
bronze-making, 107 


sec J a>Iia''ha 

AVarrior-gods, supposed Mycemean figures of. 307 
AVelchanos (feXyai^os), Cretan deity. 204 

West, the. Mycemean lehitions with, 217; Mycen<e,in remains 
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in, 257; ignored in the IUckK 25S ; in the '>h ; 
Ph(i*nicians in, 235 ; Greek colonies in, 255 
'•White waie, Cyprian, xxv, 72 

Wiiting, Mycenaean Pictographs), 140 : use of tablets in. ih . ; 
local systems of. 141 ; probable Egyptian influence on, 141. 
n. I : 155, n i 

Yiititaiifi, A^syiian name foi Cyprus. 163. n. i 
Y<hr> 1 ,t ( Y<n nu ; laoj'fs), Semitic name for Greeks, 12S 
" Y> camta'' [" !<iif iKi''). supposed Egyptian name for lonians 
doubtful. 129 : to be read Mnnaitn (.4, q.v. 

•’ Yivana," supt)0^ed = Ydn'ini ; an erroneous reading, 129 

Zal:moxis, Zamolxis, Get an earth-deity, name Aryan, 240. n. i 
Ze (Zet) — Tcha, 7.^ 

Zeus, Pciasgic deity, 205 ; in Crete, 'th. ; Karian, 293 
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